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INTRODUCTION 
[The second World Fishing Boat Congress, arranged by the Food and Agriculture 
O ization of the United Nations, convened at FAO's Headquarters in Rome April 5- 
159. Fifty technical papers were presented and a total of 293 participants from 
tries registered. The representation was: Austria 1; Belgium 4; Canada6; 
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The theme of the Congress, 
,-FORMANCE, was divided 
r main subjects: Tactics, 
tion, Sea Behavior, and =, 
it These were dis- 
sed at separate sessions for "y= Teo 





1 an annotated program out- 
the background of the subjects and those to receive special attention at each 


The discussion on tactical methods was split into sessions on fishing methods 
1 deck arrangement, and command of operations. These sessions started with 
brief introductions of their papers by five authors on drift-netting, gill-net fishing, 
long-line fishing, pole-and-line fishing, and trawling. 


The subject of construction was divided into sections on scantlings, new ma- 
terials, fish holds, installation of machinery, and costs of construction. 


The session on fish holds aroused much interest, and opinions were expressed 
that naval architects so far had not cooperated enough with fishery technologists in 
developing simple and economical installations. Various freezing methods such as 
brine, air blast, contact and tunnel freezers came up for deliberation. 
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installation of machinery, not individual engine designs as such 

machinery in general was discussed. Special attention was given 
ts of controllable 
A United Stat ve peer, in 
we eights s,andcosts of United States- 


the section on 
gave an analysis of dimensions, 


but it was emphasized that construction costs are lower in Europe, 


s divided into sessions on resistance and propulsion, seakindli- 


and safety at sea. The discussion revealed the importance of deter- 


‘ating speed of fishing vessels in order to select their most ef- 


nd shape. Participants also dealt with the advantages and disad- 





ows and transom sterns. Suggestions were again made that 

s work on mini mum stabilit d the Dutch delegate explain- 

+ ad great confidence ! l¢ a criteria 

ere vas a Symposium on boat types anda a Sesslo! mn the 
pe and the fishing boat of 1975. At the symposium, many new 
lescribed, and in the choice of size and type session, the dis- 
tages of factoryship operat were thoroughly examined. A 
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Observations of a United States Government 
Fishery Methods and Equipment Specialist 
St rt Spr ( 
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ust work within ver arrov mit the Si - > vessels Investors 
new vessels are notably reluctant to authorize changes of design or to risk the very 
severe economic penaities tor 1ilure of a € es Ve -a Dé I ance 
as good as obtained from tri 1 proved designs There is, « seque é 
opportunity to get operational tests of designs ( g radical de ires fron 
conventional practice. Most new fishing vessels nave some new Dut minor cnanges 
n the hull or equipment, and undoubtedly most o es¢ e ac eneficis 1 
produce Detter periormance But this permits Siow evolutli qaesleg! inaer 
a rigorous economic selection. Without occasional radical mutation this leads to 
lead ends. New materials, more compact and reliable power sources, and increas- 
ingiy Ccomprenensive formation on performance laracteristics of certain hull de- 
signs have given the naval architect wide opportunity to make changes. 


he investorin a newfishing vessel has to consider the ever- 


1arket for fishery products, as well as the general 
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yn. It seems probable that there is not only the opportunity but 
asional major change. The kind of change which may result 

owner and architect is illustrated by the development of the 

r. The meeting at Rome brought together for discussion the 


on and th 1e problems of construction. 
results will be good and far-reaching. 


We may properly, I think, 


The theme of the congress was performance, with papers grouped under the 
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behavior, and productivity. Papers relating to 





* Chief, Branch of Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 
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ruction and sea behavior were given somewhat more time than the others, per- 
haps because it is in these areas that naval architects make their principal contribu- 


Experts appeared to be in agreement that there were many papers of technical 
ence presented at the meeting and that the Congress was a valuable source of 


eas. 
rECHNI , PROC EEDINGS OF THE CONGRESS: Because papers and com- 
St Ni S CLONGH pap 
ts lem V e geome d later, no attempt will be made here to highlight 
5 Dp sn presentations. Such observations as can be made on over- 





ishments of the congress are necessarily personal conclusions of the 


igh the opening speech at the congress exhorted participants to use the 
approach, the discussions followed the course inevitable in scientific 
al meetings where new ideas, if any, are always roughly treated. Costs 
struction, maintenance, and operation were factors entering discussions of 
e papers and the tenor of the meeting was toward the practical and con- 


W many ref the relative merits of stern trawling and side 
thout much agreement on the part of speakers as to the efficiency or 
f the stern trawler. Propone nts of the type continue, however, to plan 
fleet of long-range stern trawlers. The questions 
eventually be determined by large-scale compe- 





sh arising from the need for long trips were dis- 
ange of views, where personal taste preferences 
luctance to accept modern trends. In spite of this, 
eakers pointed out that use of frozen-food products is increasing and that a 
pplication of freezing-at-sea methods is inevitable. Such a view seemed to 
acceptable, provided wide use of freezing techniques could be brought 
Most discussions of the question indicated that the costs for new equip- 
he risks of incorrect diagnosis of the marketing trends make major moves 





yn financially hazardous for the owner-operator of fishing vessels. 
rs on specific design problems, on mode! testing, and on engineering prob- 


» propulsion appeared to be more fruitful, although difficult for the 
rai 1 in naval architecture to understand, or, at the present time, to 
Operators and builders should find some of these contributions useful in 
ion costs and producing more efficient vessels. 





meeting was dominated, verbally at least, by persons interested in the 
ind more complex vessels, and more particularly in the distant-water trawl- 
the North Atlantic. Nevertheless, a number of the papers were aimed at prob- 
*" small vessels and should be especially interesting to the builders and opera- 
‘s of those vessels. 


wo written discussions of imaginative nature were introduced. One was an 
camination by Professor Takagi of Japan of the feasibility of atomic-powered fac- 
tory trawlers. The other, by Lee Alverson and Peter Schmidt of Seattle, presented 
a preliminary design with an offset deckhouse for small stern trawlers, in an at- 
tempt to provide more deck space. 


TRENDS IN WORLD FISHERIES REFLECTED BY THE CONGRESS: A growing 





need for making fishing more attractive as an inducement to capable young men to 
become fishermen was recognized in several of the presentations. The importance 
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of making vessels more habitable, more seakindly, and safer was stressed. Fortu- 
nately these aims are reasonably compatible with the need to make large fishing 
vessels more efficient. Improvements in small inshore vessels are probably equal- 
ly important, but were not discussed as thoroughly. Since fishing vessels are be- 
coming more complex, and even the smaller vessels are becoming loaded with equip- 
ment, the training of young men as fishermen was recognized as an important activ- 
ity of the future. 


The trend toward expansion of production by fishing in distant waters, and the 
use of more modern equipment, was brought out in discussions of stern trawlers, 
freezing-at~sea, and factoryship operations. While not spelled out specifically, it 
probably would have appeared to an observer with no previous knowledge of the fish- 
eries, that technological improvements are resented by the fishing industry. This, 
of course, has some basis in fact. The world fishing industry is not ready to adopt 
or adapt all of the tools that modern technology can supply. The cost of change or 
innovation in the fishing fleets is not the only deterrent. An assortment of more or 
less related questions were present, by implication, in the discussions on the floor 
and in informal conversations outside the meeting. 

Members of the fishing industry and fishery biologists have found some comfort 
in the thought, whether they subscribe to it or not, that economic forces will prevent 
the drastic overfishing of stocks of oceanic demersal and pelagic fishes because such 
overfishing is not profitable. The new element in the world fishing picture which 
seems to be causing concern is the intensified international competition by fleets 
which are subsidized in one way or another and are thus relieved of some economic 
limitations. It may be argued particularly that factoryship fleets concentrate very 
heavy fishing pressure on a limited area, moving to another only after the first has 
been swept relatively clean. Whether this constitutes a real threat to the world's 
stocks of the more desirable kinds of fishes has not received a great amount of at- 
tention from fisheries scientists. Solutions to conservation problems, particularly 
those which would give fishing interests a reasonably clear determination of the 
maximum sustainable yield by species and area, would remove some of the fears 
fishing vessel operators hold about the future. 


Several speakers warned builders of vessels that consumers would not continue 
to tolerate or accept fish kept overlong on ice. Attention was called to the increasing 
quantities of packaged frozen foods coming into competition with fishery products. 
Also noted, was evidence of a change in preference on the part of consumers toward 
the properly frozen product. The fishing industry is in the early stages of a transi- 
tion to the modern system under which the product is necessarily subject to stand- 
ardized controls for quality at several points from catching to retail distribution. 
This is in contrast with the old system where one individual could at least follow and 
exert some influence on the handling methods from the time of capture to the deliv- 
ery to the consumer. 


The dilemma facing operators of fishing vessels making long trips involves the 
choice between making the change to freezing-at-sea methods now or waiting for 
more favorable conditions. One solution proposed on the basis of recent German 
experience provides for freezing equipment to handle the first portion of the catch, 
with icing facilities to handle that portion of the catch taken at the end of the trip. 


Throughout the meetings it was apparent from discussions that distant-water 
fishing and near-water fishing present entirely different kinds of problems. Separa-~ 
tion of these would have made the discussions more easily understood. A line of 
separation could not be precise, but a definition of distant-water fishing as that re- 
quiring more than five days absence from port might serve. 


It goes without saying that the fishing vessel operator wants low-cost operation 
and a product that can be marketed favorably. The discussions of the congress indi- 
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cated that the operator recognizes the need for more comfort and safety for the 
crews, facilities for landing a product of sufficiently high and uniform quality to 
meet the new market demands, and vessels of greater efficiency in particular fish- 
ries. At the same time the fishing industry is not able to support large-scale ex- 
oerimentation in design of vessels. 


T 
I 


o0000000 


Part ll - Observations of a United States Government Fishery Technologist 
By Joseph W. Slavin* 


INSTALLATION OF MACHINERY: This part II is concerned only with the dis- 
sussions of vessel design and operation that may be of interest to fishery technolo- 
ists. Some notes are also included on personal discussions with fishery technolo- 
gists, engineers, and naval architects. At this session papers were presented on 
the various aspects of the design and operation of steam, Diesel, and Diesel-electric 

ines. Some information was also given on the use of variable~-pitch propellers. 





Hopwood and Mewse in their paper on a comparison of steam- and Diesel-driven 
trawlers point out that the use of Diesel results in more space for storage of the fish, 
less fuel consumption, less maintenance, and more efficient fishing. It was most in- 
teresting to learn that many of the fishing vessels used in foreign countries are still 
ilriven by steam rather than Diesel engines; this is particularly true in the United 
Kingdom and Germany. 


Some discussion was given to the efficiency of Diesel-electric propulsion as 
mpared to Diesel. Gueroult of France remarked that Diesel-electric propulsion 
fers the advantages of ease of maneuverability and the use of compact high-speed 

engines, His observation was that the fuel consumption with Diesel-electric is high- 


er than for a Diesel engine. Hunter of England stated that with Diesel-electric pro- 
pulsion more efficient use could be made of the generators; thus the over-all fuel 
nsumption is slightly less than that for Diesel engines. There was however no 


juestion about the superiority of Diesel-electric propulsion for factoryships where 
2 lot of auxiliary machinery is required. This type of propulsion equipment should 
be given serious consideration in designing a freezing-fish-at-sea vessel. Heinsohn 
Germany mentioned briefly that the free-piston engine being used on one of the 
German stern trawlers is lower in efficiency than Diesel engines. However, some 
s still have to be taken out of this machinery. The free-piston engine is a rela- 
ve new development and should be watched closely. 


It was also mentioned that the use of variable~-pitch propellers on fishing ves- 
sels is increasing. On the medium and small trawlers a variable-pitch propeller 
ffers the advantage of increased speed, whereas on a larger vessel its use will re- 
sult in increased efficiency during trawling. In this connection Dwight Simpson men- 

ied that he is designing two new fishing trawlers, about 100 feet long, for Boston 
fishing interests. Both of the vessels will be equipped with variable-pitch propellers. 


STERN TRAWLING: Heinsohn in his paper on ''Design Studies for Stern Trawl- 
ers'' stated that there are no appreciable differences between the cost of construct- 
ing stern trawlers and conventional trawlers, provided the vessels are over 180 feet 
long. For smaller vessels stern trawlers are more costly. He recommended that 
on small stern-trawling vessels the engineroom be located forward to provide a large 
enough chute for hauling up the net. This means that the propeller shaft must run 
through the fish hold, generally an undesirable arrangement, Heinsohn later ina 
private discussion expressed the opinion that stern trawling can be satisfactorily 
applied to a 150-foot vessel. About the only disadvantage of this method of fishing 
is the difficulty in getting the net free if it hangs up on some obstruction while fish- 
ing, This however is not a major problem and can be dealt with through experience. 


*Mechanical Engineer, Fishery Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, East Boston 28, Mass. 
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The comments received on stern trawling were both favorable and unfavorable 
to this method of fishing, with the former being in the majority. Captain Glanville 
of Ireland stated that stern trawling will permit more productivity, greater safety 
at sea, and ease of handling; it is a must for the future. In complete agreement 
was Soublin of France who made a trip on a Russian stern-trawler factoryship. He 
mentioned that the technique of stern trawling on Soviet trawlers is well perfected 
from every point of view; it results in increased production, good-quality fish, and 
enables the crew to work under better conditions. Soublin, however, questioned the 
principle of this method of fishing since it may eventually contribute to depletion of 
many fishery resources. This latter pcint was also stressed during the Congress 
by other contributors. In other comments on this subject, Takahashi of Japan men- 
tioned that they had constructed a 7,500-gross-ton stern-trawler and freezer vessel. 
However, some difficulty in operation was encountered because of the short length 
of the chute. It was interesting to learn that the size of the winches (60 to 90 hp.) 
used for stern trawling were the same as those used for conventional trawlers. A 
similar opinion regarding winch size was expressed by Cardoso of Portugal. He 
mentioned that his Government is building an experimental stern trawler to en- 
courage industry to adopt this practice. 


In opposition to stern trawling, Fred Parkes commented that he did not think 
the Germans were too pleased with this method of fishing. He seemed to be of the 
opinion that this method still has to be proven in many respects, especially for the 
smaller vessels. Hunter of England was also somewhat doubtful about the merits 
of stern trawling. He thought the chute to be a safety hazard and was concerned 
about the loss of space in crew's quarters due to the use of the chute. 


In conclusion, the advantages of stern trawling apparently outnumber the dis- 
advantages. Serious consideration should, however, be given to the use of a door to 
block off the chute and prevent fishermen from getting washed overboard when han- 
lling the trawl wire. 


In this connection an English firm has designed a 100-foot stern trawler that 
does not require a chute for hauling up the net. I visited the office of this firm dur- 
ing my trip through England and saw movies of the operation of a model of this de- 
vice. Briefly, the gear employed consists of a hydraulically-operated boom located 
at the stern of the vessel. This boom is moved vertically through a 90-degree arc 
as may be necessary to let out and take in both the net and the trawl doors. 





PRODUCTIVITY: In the paper on ''Modern Refrigerated Factory Ships in Ja- 
pan,” it was pointed out that ten factoryships have been built in Japan since 1953. 
They are used principally for salmon fishing and whale catching. The vessels are 
equipped with had conveyors, pean motes machinery, quick-freezing equip- 
ment, cooling equipment for refrige1 jeep of the cargo holds, and canning equip- 
ment, Each catcher fleet usually employs two refrigerated factoryships and one 
unrefrigerated factoryship. In the Northern Pacific Ocean, for salmon fishing, about 
30 catcher boats (50 to 80 gross tons each) are assigned to one refrigerated factory- 
ship. Ammonia-compression refrigeration systems are used on all Japanese factory- 
ships to provide refri oka Cold calcium-chloride brine flowing through steel-pipe 
coil grids is used to refrigerate the hold to a temperature of 0° to -49 F, Freezing 
is usually accomplis hed in a special shelf-freezer in which brine is circulated, In 
this process the fish are pressed between the metal shelves and the shelves lower- 
ed into the cold brine, After 5 to 6 hours the shelves are raised and the slabs of 
fish are removed to cold storage, 


f 
I 
1 
il 


In introducing the paper on "Choice of Boat Type and Size for Polish Deep-Sea 
Fisheries,'' Orszulak mentioned that four types of fishing vessels should be consid- 
ered for the Polish fisheries. Three of these would be stern trawlers consisting of 
(1) a processing-freezing vessel of about 1,000 tons, (2) a freezer vessel of 1,000 
tons, and (3) a smaller vessel of 550 tons for salted herring. The fourth vessel 
would be a side-fishing trawler of about 550 tons for catching herring for salting. 
The factors that should be considered in selecting a fishing vessel are (1) size of 
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catches, (2) method of preservation, (3) distance to and from the fishing grounds, 
and (4) time that the vessel is required to stay at sea. In concluding, the speaker 
mentioned that a new processing-freezer stern trawler (similar to the Russian 

stern trawlers) is now under construction in Poland. This is the first vessel of 
this type to be built in Poland. I understand that in all about 45 of these vessels 





longer than 70 centimeters (28 inches), one for ocean perch, and one for filleting 


S per day. The Polish factory trawlers will use ammonia-compression re- 


Of particular interest is the observation that one Polish or Russian factoryship of 
this size could, during a year (280 fishing days), catch over 28 million pounds of 


Eddie na resume of his paper on ''Propulsion and Processing Machinery for 
D -Sea Trawlers, stated that the Torry Research Station has become interested 
s subject in connection with the economic aspects of freezing fish at sea. 
ut that many trawlers are now operating at high speeds so they can spend 
1 time on the fishing gr« sensed as possible and spend a minimum amount of 
steaming.'' However, if freezing at sea is employed instead oficing, the ves- 





46 


ir on the fishing grounds, whereas a 13.5-knot part freezer-icing 


ng the over-all vessel operating costs associated with freezing 





from the wf thecwen ts of freezing equipment as opposed to the purchase of 
1 mention, however, th 


essel can spend on the fishing grounds. 


picture in future years. 











will be built in Poland in the near future. Later, in response to a question on Polish 
ry vessels, Orszulak stated that one of these new freezer trawlers will handle 
ns of raw fish a day. Each vessel will have 3 filleting lines, one for white fish 


te fish smaller than 70 ¢ entimeters (28 inches). The vessel will also be equip- 
with a liver-oi | plant, f fish-oil plant, and a fish-meal plant having a capacity of 


frigeration systems and calcium -chloride brine systems for cooling the fish holds. 


‘ishing er ounds as long as possible. Therefore, it is not neces- 
freezer trawlers operate at high speeds. Thus a savings can be made in 

sts of operating the propulsion machinery of freezer trawlers over that of the 

f operating the propulsion machinery of conventional trawlers. In this con- 
Eddie pointed out that a 15-knot British icing trawler spends an average of 


spend out 180 days a year on the fishing grounds. Thus an increase 
me would also result, in addition to decreased fuel costs for propulsion 
a very important point and represents a fresh approach to the 


lie, however, in his analyses did not determine the increase in cost 


hat British investigators have found that very little 
sion of keeping quality obtained by using antibiotic ice. Thus the use of anti- 
fishing vessels will not result in an appreciable increase in the time that 


‘here was a lively discussion of the papers presented at this session. The first 
tion was a discussion by the Soviet Union on the operation of their factory 
vessels. They mentioned that Russian stern-trawling factory vessels have been in 
peration since 1955 and that the operation of these vessels is quite satisfactory. 
‘he products produced on these vessels consist of frozen eviscerated fish, frozen 
lets, and byproducts such as fish meal and oil. The livers of cod are also 
saved. The productivity of these freezer trawlers is 60 percent higher than conven- 
tional trawlers; also the operating costs are 18 percent less than conventional trawl- 
rs. It was also stated that more research on preservation of fish is needed to find 
method that will make it possible to transport considerable quantities of fish with- 
out freezing them. Improvements in vessel design are necessary to overcome sta- 
bility problems and permit successful use of refrigerated sea water on long-dis- 
tance vessels. The Russian presentation seemed to be a fair appraisal of factory- 
ship operation, and to be of considerable interest to the group. There is no ques- 
tion that this type of operation will result in quite a change in the world fisheries 


Birkhoff of Germany mentioned that he doubts that factory trawlers are eco- 
nomical because of the low price received for frozen fish and the high labor costs 
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associated with handling frozen fish at sea. There would be more chance of eco- 
nomic success by having a factory vessel act as a mothership and receive the catch 
from smaller trawlers, rather than using the factory vessel as the catching vessel. 
An economic appraisal of the operation of factory trawlers and motherships would 
be very interesting. Also in regard to factoryships, Harper Gow, who has an inter- 
est in the vessels Fairtry I and Fairtry II, gave an account of the development of 
those vessels. He mentioned that the Fairtry I has completed about four trips per 
year in the past four years. The operation of this vessel was so satisfactory that 
they built the Fairtry II which, while essentially the same as the Fairtry I, does contain 
some improvements designed to solve some of the problems that were found in op- 
erating the first vessel. These consist of minor modifications in the stern-trawling 
gear and chute to prevent the gear from catching in the propeller, enlarged facilities 
for filleting the fish, and equipment for producing larger quantities of fish meal and 
oil. In this type of an operation the production of fish meal and oil often spells the 
difference between profit and loss. It was mentioned that in spite of the increased 
labor costs it is better to land the majority of the catch as frozen packaged fillets 
rather than as eviscerated fish, frozen in block form. About 75 percent of the fish 
caught by the ' Fairtry'' vessels are now being filleted and frozen on the vessel. The 
remainder are being frozen as eviscerated fish in block form, or are being proc- 
essed into fish meal and oil. Each''Fairtry'' vessel has 4 to 5 filleting machines 
and a crew of 80 men to operate the processing equipment. 


Gow also mentioned that at first personnel problems almost resulted in termi- 
nation of this venture, but incentive payments and liberal vacation plans ended these 
problems. There is one other relatively minor problem in stern fishing; namely, 
the difficulty in hauling large catches aboard the vessel. It is extremely difficult to 
"split the bag'' as is done on conventional side-fishing trawlers. He believes that it 
will be possible to solve this problem in the near future. 


Eddie, in his discussion, agreed that new vessels should be used for freezing 
fish at sea; present vessels cannot be satisfactorily converted for this purpose. He 
also mentioned that at the Torry Research Station they have found that fish can be 
satisfactorily frozen, thawed, and re-frozen without any loss of quality. Also fish 
can be satisfactorily frozen in a pre-rigor condition. British and United States in- 
vestigators are now in substantial agreement on many aspects of freezing of fish at 
sea. In fact the Torry Research Station is having a new freezer-trawler designed 
by a naval architect. This trawler will use vertical plate freezers to freeze evis- 
cerated cod in blocks. The fish will be stored at -20° F, in the vessel's hold. 


In summary, in this session on productivity it was pointed out that factory 
freezing vessels are meeting with considerable success in many countries. There 
is, however, a serious question of whether these vessels will be suitable for all 
countries; economic and political factors within individual countries will largely 
determine the appropriateness of operation of these vessels, 





ATOMIC FISHING BOAT OF THE FUTURE: A somewhat speculative paper on 
the possible design of a Japanese atomic fishing vessel was presented by Takagi of 
Japan. It pointed out that Japan now has 157,000 powered fishing vessels using coal 
or oil. It will in the near future be necessary for these vessels to go farther and 
farther away from port to fully utilize their hold capacity. Tagaki stated that in 
many cases the limited fuel capacity restricts the cruising radius of these boats. 
Atomic propulsion would enable the vessels (motherships) to cruise for several 


years at a time unloading fish to large carrier vessels or at other ports of the 
world, 





Japan would like to put an atomic power plant of 8,000 hp. on a 285-foot long 
oceanographic research vessel, This vessel would have rooms for over 1,000 
people. They alsohave in mind the outfitting of a smaller 5,000-gross-tontraining 
ship with an atomic power plant, This vessel would be used for training students in 
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oceanography. In concluding, Takagi mentioned that proposals for outfitting the 
aforementioned vessels with atomic power are being considered by the Japanese 
Government. He hopes that these projects, if approved and successfully carried 
out, will provide a basis for the construction of atomic-powered fishing vessels in 
Japan. 


NOTES ON PERSONAL DISCUSSIONS: Much valuable information was received 
as a result of conversations with naval architects, engineers and fishery technolo- 
gists attending the congress. 











Heen of FAO mentioned that two freezing vessels of about 150 feet in length are 
iow operating out of Norway. These vessels are landing both frozen eviscerated 
fish and frozen fillets (packaged in 5- and 10-pound packages). Also at the Fisher- 
ies Research Laboratory at Bergen, Norway, studies are being conducted on the de- 
velopment of a vertical plate freezer for freezing fish fillets at sea in block form. 
This freezer has been tested at the laboratory with some degree of success, and 
will soon be tested at sea on a commercial trawler. 


1 


[ talked to Jerzy Kukucz, Professor of Fish Technology, Polytechnic School, 


Danzig, Poland. He is the head of a new fish technology department that was es- 

tablished at that University about a year ago. At the present time about 165,000 

metric tons (364 million pounds) of fish are landed ennually in Poland. Within the 
ten years it is planned to increase these landings to ebout 500,000 metric tons 


At ; lion pounds). This will be done by using stern trawler» <imilar to those of 
e Russian type. These factory vessels will produce frozen fillets ond fish meal 
loil. Attempts are now being made to start a frozen food distribution «ysgtem in 
1d; this is needed to increase the distribution of the frozen fish that will ~~ 
i by the factory vessels. It was also mentioned that present freezing and fro- 
storage facilities in Poland are very inadequate. 
[ also talked to William MacCallum, Fisheries Research Engineer, Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Technological Station, Halifax, Nova Scotia. At the 
‘esent time his station is conducting studies on the preservation of groundfish in 
frigerated sea water. In addition bacteriological, protein, and fish meal and oil 
studies are being conducted at that station. Results of some preliminary tests on 
haddock and ocean perch in refrigerated sea water show that these fish are 
fy etter quality than fish stored in ice. In fact in some cases the fish stored in 
sea water were of lower quality than those stored in ice. More extensive experi- 
ts on the use of refrigerated sea water are planned, MacCallum also mentioned 
he results of other studies conducted at the Halifax station show that there is 
ippreciable increase in the keeping quality of groundfish due to the use of anti- 
iotic ice, Thiscontradicts the favorable results obtained by Tarr and his co-work- 
rs. Other tests on frozen packaged cod and haddock show that those fish should not 
be stored at 0° F. for longer than 6 months. Results of United States studies show 
storage for 9 to 12 months at 0° F, is satisfactory, provided the product is of 
high quality when frozen. MacCallum also mentioned that they are planning to initiate 
studies on the development of equipment for improving the handling of fish on the 
vessel and at the dock. 


Gordon Eddie, the principal engineer and a scientific officer at the Torry Re- 
search Station at Aberdeen, Scotland, and I had considerable discussions concern- 
ing the differences in our projects on freezing fish at sea. The English are having 
anew freezer-trawler designed, and they are trying to "sell'' freezing fish at sea to 
industry. Several large firms in England are showing considerable interest in this 
process, Eddie is quite optimistic about its use in the very near future. Eddie and 
his co-workers have also taken a look at the use of refrigerated sea water for white 
fish, Results so far show no increased keeping quality for refrigerated sea water- 
stored fish over that of regular iced fish. They have also found that fish stored in 
refrigerated sea water for ten days or more contain large amounts of spoilage bac- 
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teria. Tests are being continued. Studies at Torry on the use of antibiotic ice for 
storing fish on the vessel show a three-day extension in the keeping quality of the 

treated fish (at a very low level of quality) is possible over that of regularly-iced 

fish. No work is being done at Torry on the development of equipment for improv- 
ing the handling of fish. It is interesting to note that we are the only fisheries re- 
search organization that is doing work of this type. 


In other conversations I Mage 506.) that an Italian firm is now outfitting tuna vessels 
for catching tuna off the coastof Morocco. The fish willbe eviscerated and stored in ice 
onthe vessel. Arcoulis of Greece, the operator of several Greek freezer trawlers, was 
quite enthusiastic about freezing fish atsea. Heisblast-freezing large quantities of 
groupers and sea bream on vessels that are fishing off the western coastof Africa. 


Information was obtained on a preliminary design of a 147-foot Dutch stern 
trawler. The vessel has a chute with a safety door and a completely sheltered deck 
for handling the fish. The fish hauled up in the net are dropped to the lower deck 


where they are gutted, washed, and iced in the hold. This type of vessel offers 


many advantages as a New England freezing-fish-at-sea trawler. 


Part Ill - Fish Quality Stressed 
By Joseph W. Slavin* 


CARE OF Tt CATCH: Methods of retaining the quality of the catch so as to 
¢h= productivity of the vessel and the acceptability of the fish were discuss- 

icrease yes : ‘ 

n -vyme detail at the congress. In introducing the paper on''The Care of the 

ed i . ; 

eatch,'"' Eddie of the Torry Research Station, acting in the absence of the authors, 
pointed out that fish preservation problems for each area of the world vary consider- 
ably. Methods of preservation suitable for one fishery or country therefore may not 
have the same relative value when applied to another fishery, where conditions dif- 
fer. This is a salient point and explains why from time to time there are what seem 
to be conflicts between research results obtained from different countries. 


This paper is principally concerned with the control of —— fish spoilage on 
the vessel through the use of proper handling, washing, and icing cach nea Tem- 
perature is the most important single factor affecting aoatinane ; therefore the fish 
must be iced as soon as possible after catching, using a ratio of at least 1 part of 
to 3 parts of fish. British distant-water trawlers, because of the long period at 
sea, use a ratio of ice to fish of about 1 to 1. In additiontoe mploying sufficient 
quantities of ice, proper application of the ice is essential for maintenance of qual- 
ity. The ice should therefore be deployed so as to be mixed thoroughly with the fish 
and to also provide an effective barrier between the hold surfaces and the fish. Al- 
so, important are the observations that (1) dec khead refrigerated grids should be 
used only to cool the ice on the way to the fishing grounds, (2) the fish hold should 
be shelved off at 18- to 30-inch intervals to prevent excess pressure and weight loss 
in the bottom layers of fish, and (3) bacteriological spoilage of the fish may result 
from using contaminated ice. In this latter instance antibiotics may be of value in 
the suppression of bacterial multiplication in the ice. The importance of cleanli- 
ness in the fish holds is also emphasized, even though the exact value of this prac- 
tice cannot always be directly measured. In this connection easy-to-clean metal- 
lined fish holds are preferred over the conventional wooden-lined holds. 


ice 





neering and Architecture, by MacCallum contains a wealth of technical information 
on the design and construction of fish holds that will be of considerable value to the 
naval architect in designing new and efficient fishing trawlers. In introducing his 
* Mechanical Engineer, Fishery Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, East Boston 28, Mass. 
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paper, MacCallum pointed out that naval architects can perform a great service for 
fishermen and vessel owners by designing vessels which will enable storage and 
handling of the catch under optimum conditions. His observations were that in the 
lesign and construction of the holds of fishing trawlers (1) the proper type and 
thickness of insulation should be used to reduce ice melting, (2) waterproof mem- 
nes should be used on the warm side of the insulation, (3) stanchions should be 





arranged so that all movable pen boards are interchangeable, (4) hatches should be 

rge enough to permit rapid unloading of the catch, and (5) the inside of the hold 
should be coated with suitable paint or resin compounds or lined with corrosion 
esistant alloys. 


Data is presented in this paper (1) on the insulation requirements for the fish 
is of both large and small vessels and (2) on the effect of insulation thickness 
juantity of ice that must be carried to adequately preserve the catch. Infor- 
s also given on methods for determining optimum fish-hold size and on the 
1 of various types of insulating materials, coating compounds, waterproof 
es, aluminum alloys, and other materials. Techniques employed in the 
iction of fish holds for both large and small vessels are also discussed in 


ING VERSUS FREEZING: The paper on "Icing Versus Freezing’ is an ob- 
‘omparison of the advantages and disadvantages of freezing or icing of 
sh aboard the fishing trawler. In introducing this paper the author pointed 








irchitects, engineers, and vessel owners and operators must, prior 
ning a vessel for fre g or icing fish at sea, carefully consider the effect 
ese procedures will have on handling aboard the vessel, storage capacity of 
nloading and handling ashore, quality and acceptability of the product, 
osts of operation, The author, also mentioned that fish preservation and 


gs problems of different areas sometimes vary considerably; thus freezing 
may offer special advantages for certain areas, and icing at sea may offer 


1aking the study of icing versus freezing, the author used as a basis the 
States experimental freezing trawler Delaware and the British freezer 
Northern Wave. On the Delaware, round haddock and cod were brine- 
prior to rigor mortis, stored whole in the vessel's hold, unloaded by con- 

1 means, and stored at 0° F, ashore. When removed from storage they 

wed in circulating water, filleted, and the fillets packaged, refrozen, and 
the conventional manner. In the Northern Wave project cod were 

ted at sea, stored with ice, and then after rigor mortis set in plate-frozen 
rm of fish slabs. The rectangular slabs of fish were then stored at -20° F, 
vessel's hold and after unloading at the same temperature ashore. Upon re- 
from storage the slabs of frozen fish were thawed in circulating air, the fish 
i, and the fillets marketed in the chilled or smoked state. It is pointed out 
sh frozen at sea on the Delaware and the Northern Wave were of acceptable 





after 8 months of frozen storage. 

his analysis the author stated that freezing fish at sea on the experimental 
essels resulted in increased handling aboard the vessel, reduction of the capacity 

vessel, an increase in the time required to unload the vessel, and increased 
handling at the shore plant--as compared with icing on the vessel. Increased costs 
may also result from freezing at sea due to extra personnel, higher vessel cost, 
peration and maintenance of freezing equipment, and frozen storage and associated 
handling costs ashore. However these costs may well be offset by the advantages 
associated with freezing at sea; namely, maximum utilization of the vessel's hold 
every trip, the landing of fish of uniformly high quality, and the storage of frozen 
fish ashore for use to level out production during slack periods. Thus freezing at 
sea may be most applicable for a combined vessel-processing plant operation, The 
author also recommended that new vessels be built for freezing groundfish at sea, 
rather than convert existing trawlers, In concluding, the author mentioned that in 
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this connection the U., S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has worked up a pre- 
liminary design of a new 170-foot freezer trawler which will freeze 3,000 pounds of 
fish per hour and will have a capacity of over 250 tons of round brine-frozen fish, 





OTHER RELEVANT PAPERS: Eric Heen, Chief of the Fisheries Technology 
Branch of FAO acted as rapporteur and referred to other papers relevant to those 
on fish quality. In this connection the papers on ''Design Studies of Stern Trawlers," 
by Heinsohn, ''Modern Refrigerated Factory Ships in Japan,'' by Soto, and ''Propul- 
sion and Processing Machinery for Deep-Sea Trawlers,'' by Eddie were most inter- 
esting. The latter paper is particularly applicable because it points out that if freez- 
ing at sea is employed, it is not necessary for the vessel to return to port as quick- 
ly as if icing procedures are used. Thus a cost savings can be obtained in operating 
a freezer-trawler by reducing the size of the propulsion machinery and the speed of 
the vessel. In concluding, Heen stressed that much work has been done on the use 
of antibiotics for fish and their application must be closely appraised; also chilling 
in refrigerated sea water has been accepted for species of fish such as tuna, mack- 
erel, salmon, and halibut and should be investigated for other species. 





FISH HOLDS: The discussions on the session on Fish Holds were for the most 


part broken down into the subjects of ''Chilling’' and '' Freezing." 


Chilling: In his written discussion, the Director, Fishing Industry Research 
Institute, Capetown, South Africa, referred to some of the important work being 
done at that station. Of particular interest is the observation that reducing the size 
of the crushed ice to small pieces of 13 inches square does not increase the cooling 
rate of the fish. However, the use of very small pieces of flake ice does result in 
an increase in the cooling rate. Other salient points are that the ratio of fish to ice 
should be 1:1 for South African vessels to enable maximum fish-quality retention, 
and the weight loss for the fish stored at the bottom of the pen is 3 to 7 times great- 
er than that for the fish stored at the top of the pen. Information was also given on 
the fish wash flume that is now in use on South African trawlers and on current 
preservation research studies being conducted at Capetown. 


Commodore Silva of Portugal mentioned thai fish can be satisfactorily kept in 
ice aboard Portugal trawlers for 10 to 12 days. Many of these trawlers employ 
mechanical refrigeration to keep the ice from melting on the way to the fishing 


grounds; the refrigeration is shut off when icing of the fish begins. 


Other contributors pointed out that fish-hold linings should be resistant to bac- 
teria, durable, and easy to clean. They stressed the importance of plastics and spe- 
cial varnishes and resins for coating the hold. It was also reported that chlorinated 
sea water is being used aboard trawlers in the United States and that sea water con- 
taining 60 parts per million of free chlorine is effective in washing the eviscerated 
fish prior to icing, and in washing the vessel's hold in port. This method is finding 
wide acceptance in the New England fishing industry. Differences in the apparent 
keeping quality of ice-~stored groundfish due to geographical location were also dis~- 
cussed, It appears that in some countries people are accustomed to a somewhat stale 


fish and therefore prefer it to a fresh relatively bland product; this accounts for 
some of these differences. 


Freezing at Sea: Much interest was shown in the freezing of fish at sea, and 
there were many valuable contributions on this subject. Of particular interest was 
a discussion on ''Quick Freezing at Sea" delivered by Gino Gianesi, a consulting 
engineer from Italy. He pointed out that several Mediterranean fishing vessels have 
been equipped with quick-freezing installations to fish in the Atlantic Ocean, in the 
tropical waters off West Africa. The fish (consisting of sea bream, groupers and 
other species common to the West Coast of Africa) are usually gutted, washed, put 
into boxes, and loaded directly into the vessel's low-temperature blast freezers, 
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where they are frozen in about three hours. After freezing they are transferred to 
a -5° to -13° F. refrigerated hold. These fish are usually marketed in the frozen 
state in Greece and other Mediterranean countries. Gianesi also reported that the 
frozen fish are of good quality even after seven months of storage and that this ac- 
tivity has givenexcellent results and is considered to be out of the experimental 
stage. The author also pointed out that the 124-foot Greek transport vessel Euridiki 
converted to a freezer trawler in 1951 was perhaps the first vessel to be used com- 
mercially for quick-freezing at sea. This vessel is equipped with an ammonia- 
compression refrigeration system having a capacity of about 60 tons of refrigera- 
tion. Two air-blast freezers operating at temperatures as low as -49° F. are used 
to freeze about 6 tons of fish a day. Over 120 tons of frozen fish can be stored in 
the -4° F, to -13° F. refrigerated fish hold. Successful operation of this vessel re- 
sulted in conversion by this company of two larger 229-foot trawlers each having a 
freezing capacity of 15 tons of fish a day and a frozen fish hold about three times 
the size of the Euridiki. Three other vessels were then converted to freezerships 
another Greek fishing concern. They are the Evangelistria I, II, and III, The 
first, a converted mine sweeper, is 157 feet long, has an ammonia~compression 
gerating plant with a capacity of 120 tons of refrigeration, and will freeze 12 
tons “of fish per day in four air-blast quick freezers. This vessel has two refrig- 
erated nears with a total capacity of about 230 tons of frozen fish. The Evangelis- 








tria Il and III are about 177 feet long and have freezing systems very similar to 
f the Evangelistria I. They each have a freezing capacity of 14 to 15 tons of 
fish a day and a storage capacity of about 300 tons of frozen fish. In concluding, 


Gianesi mentioned that quick-freezing at sea can now be considered as practical and 
perfectly safe and that it will be developed in the future, especially in areas where 
.ditional fishing activities along the coast are declining. 


Elie Arcoulis, Managing Directorof The Evangelistria Company, the owner 
several of the Gr eek-freezer trawlers described, commented on some of the 
ispects of icing versus freezing. He mentioned that the work on the Delaware and 
the Northern Wave was experimental and therefore cannot be used as a true basis 
termining the economics of freezing fish at sea. They have found in Greece 
freezing increases the productivity of the vessel and that the frozen fish can 
handled faster than can iced fish. Thawing of the fish in air can be accomplish- 
satisfactorily and with little difficulty. In general, Arcoulis was quite enthusias- 
out freezing at sea and reported that this process was meeting with consider- 
ible success in Greece. 





The remaining contributions were concerned with some of the more controver- 
sial aspects of freezing fish at sea. Eddie of the Torry Research Station in Aber- 
leen, Scotland, mentioned that in the Delaware project they were lucky to get away 
with brine-freezing; this process was tried in Europe many years ago and was found 
t » unsatisfactory, the fish being of poor appearance and quality. He also men- 
tioned that the results of the Delaware and Northern Wave projects could not be 
compared directly since there were different experimental objectives for each study 
and because of the differences in the fisheries. In a more detailed written state- 
ment, Eddie made the interesting observation that the Northern Wave fish were soft 
because of biological factors owing to catch areas, not because of the freezing proc- 
ess. Eddie also pointed out that the costs of unloading frozen fish from the North- 
ern Wave were less than that for wet fish, water-thawing is not acceptable for large 
cod where appearance and texture are important, fish can be satisfactorily frozen in 
a pre-rigor condition, dielectric thawing of frozen fish is being investigated in order 
to reduce thawing time and costs, and the use of freezing at sea reduces the need for 
high vessel speed; thus a savings in propulsion machinery can be effected. He also 
emphasized that freezing at sea need not result in slower handling, although one or 
two extra men may be required. The advantage of maximum utilization of capacity 
on every trip may result in capital savings in the number of vessels required to 
produce a given quantity of edible fish. It was most interesting to note that United 
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States and British investigators while differing 
freezing at sea, were in substantial agreement 


Vol. 21;: Nowke 


on some of the details concerning 
on many of the major issues. 


In other discussions, Rankine of the United Kingdom emphasized that frozen 


fish should be stored at -20° F. on the vessel. 
capacity of the Delaware can not be compared 
W ave because of the iced-buffer storage used 


He also stated that the freezing 
lirectly with that of the Northern 
on the latter vessel. In addition, 


he gave some very interesting information on a modified plate-freezing installation 


for a new freezership. 
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AN ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL STUDY OF THE FLUKE 
OTTER-TRAWL FISHERY OF NEW JERSEY 
By Frans L. Widerstrom, Jr.* 


ABSTRACT 


A large part of the New Jersey summer flounder or fluke fishery is found in the south- 
ern part of the State. The inshore fleet is composed of older, small boats (less than 40- 
foot length) and newer medium-sized vessels (40- to 49-foot length). Nearly all of the 
medium craft were built in the postwar period and represent the more efficient segment of 
the inshore fleet. 


Offshore vessels range from 55 to over 100 feet in length. Gross receipts, net 
profit, and return on investment indicate that the offshore fishery is the most profitable 
despite the large initial investment required. 


BACKGROUND 


Otter trawlers known as ''draggers" were not successfully operated from New 
Jersey ports until some time after World War I; as late as 1921 their number did 
not exceed a dozen. However, the proven 
efficiency of the otter trawl forced the even- 
tual replacement of older types of gear such 
as hand lines and pound nets. More recent 
developments in the size and composition of 
tha New Jersey dragger fleet are indicated 


























in table 1. 
Table 1 - Two-Year Comparison of New 
Jersey Otter-Trawl Fleet 
Item 1990{1997 
(Number) 
Motor vessels (5 net tons 
RA?) Pe an: ae are 164 |158 
Motor boats (less than 5 
HOt CONG Te... ass sie Bhake 62} 24 
Otter trawlers by Counties: 
POUA@rete 8G eo +e vo Hee ee 40| 28 
eR hes bs & eae Re 114] 85 
WMommoutn.... os .% sate S 32 | 34 
8 YS", eae ara arma 40| 35 
OL sass. oe eas 226 1182 

















The importance of the fluke fishery to 


Fig. 1 - Small New Jersey fluke otter trawler or dragger " 
(less than 40 feet, length over-all). the New Jersey otter-trawl fleet is sum- 


marized in table 2. 




















a The total ex-vessel value tPabhle 2 - New Jersey Otter-Trawl Fleet Landings 
of the catch landed by the ot- | of Leading Commercial Species, 1957 
ter-trawl fleet during 1957 in Fx-vessel 
New Jersey was $1.8 million. Species Quantity Val Be 
Flounders, nearly all fluke, 1.000 Lbs $1000 
accounted for about 46 percent Fluke andmixedflounders . 5,120 $42 

of the total catch value; scup, Scup (porgy) 6.461 320 

17 percent; sea bass, 8 per- igo. hags...........«t 1.399 160 
cent; and northern lobster, 9 |[Novtinern lobster ....... : 546 172 
percent. The remainder was |oiner.......... «dts, 8 202 349 
composed of some 40 other alee eee 31.728 1.843 
commercial species. © : ~ 

















#Commodity-Industry Economist, Branch of Economics, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 
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The three leading counties produced all of the fluke catch landed by New Jer- 
sey otter trawlers. Most of the fluke was caught by otter trawlers, but a small 
quantity was caught by other gear. 


Cape May County was dominant in the New Jersey flounder fishery during 1957. 
Its 85 otter trawlers were the 





























largest single fleet of a total Table 3 - Flounder Landings by the ag Leading 
of 182 vessels and boats in the Counties of New Jersey, 1957— 

State. Of the total New Jersey : Ex-vessel 
flounder catch, the Cape May County Quantity Value 
County fleet accounted for 44 Pent sh 1,000Lbs.| $1,000 
percent of the quantity and 42 [Atlantic Usa Aah eae ae 1,769 284 
percent of the value. Thatis {Cape 0 ARO Ss te 2,268 358 

the reason for selectingCape [Ocean .. ys OP Eee 202 
May County as typical of the oO PPE ere 6 Re 
New Jersey summer flounder 1/ Mostly caught by otter trawlers, but includes a small amount caught by 
or fluke fishery. other types of gear. { 








INSHORE FLUKE OTTER TRAWLERS 


SMALL BOAT FLEET: The development of the southern New Jersey fluke fish- 
ery started with the conversion of small hand-line and trolling craft to otter trawl- 
ing. These boats were 25 to 30 feet in length and were powered by means of 20- to 
40-horsepower gasoline engines. The abundance of fluke and related species made 
this small-scale operation profitable from 1925 to 1935. A gradual replacement of 
small boats was begun prior to World War Il. However, many of the craft continued 





in use for the duration of the 
A war because of material short- 


age and construction restrictions. 


Partial modernization was ac- 
complished during the war by 
repowering with Diesels and by 
replacing the rope-towing warps 
with wire. The small draggers 
that remain active at this time 
are manned by two men, Cur- 
rent fleet additions are ofa 
larger size. 

Fishing Gear: The inshore 
trawlers fish two distinct trawl 
nets, depending upon the species 
sought. The fluke or flatfish 
net has a rather large meshand 
is designed to be towed at slow 
speed. The round fish trawl net 
has a smaller mesh and longer 
wings. The inshore boats car- 
*y both types of nets and may 
ish for flatfish or round fish 

during the day if one type of 
The emphasis is on fluke fishing, however, because of 











. I 
Fig. 2 - Medium New Jersey fluke otter trawler or dragger, shrimp-boat f 
style (40-+to 49 feet, length over-all). 
fishing proves unproductive. 
its higher market value. 


Fishing Operations: A combined 1957 operational statement for three of the 
small trawlers is shown in table 4. The actual fishing season extends from May to 
October. 
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[Table 4 - Average Receipts, Expenditures, and Net Returns for Three Selected 
Small (under 40 feet) Inshore Otter Trawlers (Fishing for Fluke in 1957) 











seipts per boat 6... o3. eis sees hd els is ee $3,105 








rage total rec at 
bxpenditures (average per boat): 
Maintenance and repairs including marine railway charges, hulland 
marine engine repairs, electronic-gear maintenance and painting 
f a nondepreciable nature. 
Other operating expenses: 


Diesel and lube oils, ice, grease, etc. 

















subsistence at sea [Or CT@W . csc cere cesescecesneseenesess 





























=e g licenses and DUSINGCSS taxe€S .. ce ee eceeevvveeeeneee 
( BRAVOG . i. «6's es Sieg oes % So 6 bs 6 Sg St Vi 
Total expenditures and outlay (average per boat) 
: Net profit from 1957 fishing operations per boat 1,072 
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[The gross stock average of the three sample boats reflects the marginal nature 


+ £ +4) WT . T c twee } » $7 + 
seoment or the New Jersey trawier tfieet, 

















of the work them- 
5 Dis = = ngine ver- 
e expensiv¢e in € I 
seeks to p yng 
bh wee! F h c 
Jaliy ope rating costs 
sely controlled. The 
~ ¢ ew shares in those 
5 d i is to nea i- 
) ¢ € yone i ivec 
osts att D- 
~ At I num, 
€ charge S$ are me 
1e owner. The relative- 2 
verage insuranc¢ Fig. 3 - Large New Jersey fluke otter trawler or dragger (49 to 70 feet, length 
im indicates the small over-all). 


‘age purchased. Hull insurance is considered too expensive. Limited in-port 
nsurance and/or some sort of workman's compensation insurance constitutes 
rance coverage. The small scale of the fishing prohibits the establishment 


lepreciation reserve account. The owner uses such funds as though they were 
part of his current earnings. Business taxes include state fishing licenses and the 
employer's share of employee's Social Security taxes. 


The average crew share earnings for 1957 show the general condition of the 
New Jersey small-boat fishery. Considerable labor difficulty has been encountered 
Dy owners in recent years. Alternative employment aboard larger trawlers and 
clam-dredging vessels has been much more attractive to otter-trawl fishermen a- 
board the smaller craft, 
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Capital Investment: The accounting practice with regard to depreciation 
charges for capital investment is to list separately the purchase price of the boat 
hull, engine, electronic gear, equipment and fishing gear. The hull is normally 
charged at a 15-year rate; the engine, 5 years; electronic gear, 3 to 5 years; fishing 
equipment, 5 years; and fishing gear, 3 years. Although there is some variation in 
charges, experience has taught that the estimated life very nearly approximates the 
actual life. A newly-enforced Internal Revenue Service regulation requires that a 
salvage value be calculated for all charges. Thus, if the estimated salvage value of 
fishing vessel #1 is $300, the basis for depreciation is $1,200 rather than the full 
$1,500 capital outlay. 





Each of the three boats used in this study is more than 15 years old; two are 
more than 25 years old. Two of the hulls are listed as being fully depreciated, An 
annual charge is made on the third only because it was purchased recently. Each 
buyer is entitled to depreciate his business investment irrespective of what the pre- 
vious owner had done. 


The owners of the smaller fluke trawlers either purchased most of their elec- 
tronic gear in the immediate postwar period and thus it is fully depreciated, or fish 
without benefit of those aids. The large initial outlay required for purchases of 
sounding devices, radiotelephones, loran,etc., is usually prohibitive for the small 
dragger owners, 








Table 5 - Capital Investment in Three Selected Small 





























Equipment items in- (under 40 feet) Inshore Otter Trawlers Fishing for 
clude deck gear, winches and —_ Fluke in 1957 
wire, towing blocks, etc. arieebehte tan ' Fishing Vessel 
The replacement of these en, weer #1 | #2 #3 
items is expensive. Mostof Mc Sa a i rans 5 ePigaars 3 
the small boats use@oidor Mull... ..i «ccs ee oeh au 1,500] - - 
rebuilt equipment. Pe OTT eee ee 500| 1,200 
Electronic gear ......... 7 A! 3 ae 
The business automo- ee Peers 102i) - | 740) 
bile depreciation is handled /Business auto .......... : | - | 500 
on a prorated basis. A Weermee @0Gr . o's cs skies | 360} 75] 525) 
$1,000 automobile used 40 PPTOVEMONtS .i..\5 ¢ . G0 0h 400} 117| 610) 
percent of the time forbusi- (Office and storage .......}] - %1|2,000 1,200! 
ness, is assumed to havea | Total .............{3,781)2,567 | 4,775 
business value of $400, Average total investment 
| fA eee 3,708 

















The recent introduction oe 
of nylon and other synthetic fibers has extended the usable life of many fishing 
gear items. However, much of the gear is of the older type and the three-year de- 
preciation continues in use, 


Improvements are repair or replacement items of a depreciable nature, They 
are not charged as repairs against a single year's operations. 


Return on Investment: No differentiation is made by owner-operators between 
their regular share as a crew member and the boat's share of the total receipts. 
Very little absentee-ownership exists among small trawler propietors, The small 
otter trawler is not in great demand and many of the present owners intend to use 
the boats until they qualify for Social Security benefits. 





Available Financing: Limited commercial bank financing is used. Dock oper- 
ators, net and gear suppliers, and others extend short-term credit for materials 
and supplies. Bank financing is used only in cases where a boat is to be replaced 
or renovated to a major extent. 


MEDIUM-SIZED OTTER-TRAWL FLEET: The construction of the larger in- 
shore fleet of 40- to 49-foot vessels was greatly accelerated in the postwar years 
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of 1946 to 1949. Most of the craft were built in Virginia boatyards. One of the most 
popular models is a Chesapeake "vee" bottom about 42' x 12' x 4-6', The deck plan 
is that of a forecastel with a pilothouse fitted into it and a large fish hold aft. The 
engineroom is located below the pilothouse and forward of the hold. The most com- 
mon power plant is a rebuilt Diesel of about 165 hp, The mast, booms, rigging, and 
two-drum winch are located aft of the pilothouse. Offshore-style gallows are not in 
general use. A welded towing boom of 4-inch pipe is fitted with a double towing 
block. Electronic gear includes a radiotelephone, loran, and echo-sounder, Otter- 
rawlers of this class are manned by two men, 





Fishing Gear: It is aboard medium draggers that the use of both flatfish and 
"round fish" includes such varieties as 





fish nets is most extensive. The term 
bass, sea trout or weakfish, and scup or porgy. 


The change-over from one type of fishing to another is relatively simple and 
fishing time is lost. This limited flexibility actually extends the working year 
enabling vessel operators to take advantage of seasonal runs of round fish. As 

ith other types of fishing, it is quite important for inshore trawler fishermen tobe 

to work as much of the year as possible, 
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able 6 - Average Receipts, Expenditures, and Net Returns for Four Selected 
9 feet) Inshore Otter Trawlers Fishing for Fluke in 1957 


Rai RB. rs |) re 
7 O85 












































\ total receipts per vessel. ... oe 5 See weal cell ,055 
Exe tures (average per vessel): 
MBINtONANCe SMG TEDAITS . . . «5 < « 1.6 0:2 5 bhe4°t 0 kis ok eae 467 
Other operating expenses: 
Diesel and lube oils, ice, grease, etc. 1,032 
Subsistence at sea for crew 253 
Stevedoring @nG casual labor . ... iiale .%, Shi ss 6s 6 0% Rte | 77 
__Fishing supplies of a nondepreciable nature ....... | 49 
Fixed charges: | 
PIBUL ONCE 60. 6 oe, 0, 60. 610 7 60:54, 4 + Oke © sites bo SS ee Eo 185 
Se pepe et Pee T Pere ee Sees Se Me 
Fishing iicenses. and business tameg i, i. .).. «sw ee s Sle ees 6 74 
Crew shares » 9: ehh bois, nis ig tubehetel Ste Rie te wets Oe ce 1,110 
Total expenditures and outlay (average per vessel) ..... | 4,249 
Net profit from 1957 fishing operations .=:-. 06 ow. ss 2,806 











Fishing Operations: A combined 1957 operational statement for four of the me- 
ium~-sized trawlers is shown in table 6, The actual fishing season extends from 
May to October or later, 





The average gross receipts or gross stock for the sample vessels was more 

double that of the smaller boats. The larger craft are better equipped with 
dern fish-finding aids, efficient deck gear, and better power plants, and are 
unned by younger fishermen, 


Che larger size of hulls, the complexity of electronic equipment, and the in- 
nsity of fishing effort contribute to the high maintenance costs of the vessels. 
1e pressure to ''make do" or repair one's own equipment is not as strong here as 
itis aboard the smaller boats. Many of the 40- to 49-foot draggers are now ap- 
proaching ten or more years of age. The costs of upkeep tend to increase with age 
s the accumulated ravages of wear and tear must be rectified. 


Daily operating expenses reflect the differences in fishing intensity between the 
edium and small craft. The size and seaworthiness of the medium craft make it 
possible to fish in less than optimum weather, These newer draggers may be used 
to better advantage in the round-fish seasons when larger fish-hold capacity be- 

comes important. Fishing for round fish requires that the net be towed at a faster 
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rate of speed; thus more fuel is burned per daily trip. In addition, the 40- to 49- 
foot trawlers are equipped with more powerful engines which consume more fuel 
per hour. 


On the basis of an average 30-week fishing season, crew shares were not large 
in 1957. Not all shares are included in this amount, however. The initial cost of 
many of the postwar replacement vessels was such that family or other partnerships 
were formed and have been continued, Partners' shares are deducted from the net 
earnings of the vessel and are not reported as wages. 





Capit: 








1 Investment: The owners of the medium inshore vessels follow the same 
general accounting practices as previously outlined for small-boat operators. 


Two of the medium vessels used in this study were built in 1947, the newest 


vessel in 1954andthe oldestin 1934. Only the latter hull has been fully depreciated 


The amount listed for engine investment for fishing vessel #4 is somewhat inflated. 


Due to the need for engine replacement and simultaneous refinancing, the owners 
were forced to purchase anew power plant. The usual practice is to buy a rebuilt 


s - , 
surplus Diesel for about $3,000. The cost of the engine for fishing vessel #6 has 
been included in the hull investment figure. 


[Table 7 - Capital Investment in Four Selected edium | a 
_— { 5 Capital Inve stment in Four § electe Mi lium | Onlv the newest vessel 
40-49 fee : 


) Inshore Otter Trawlers Fishing for 
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It is interesting to note that 3 of the 4 medium vessels listed no investment in 





ifice or storage facilities. One explanation for this lies in the fact that the more 
efficient craft are tied economically to the dock from which they work and vice 
versa, The docks provide the necessary storage space and make available many 


other accommodations for their fishing fleets. 

Return on Investment: Many of the difficulties inherent in the small-boatanaly- 
sis are also present in the analysis of the newer medium inshore trawlers. The 
number of partnerships is large. The captain-operator's share and, in many cases, 
his fishing-investing partner's share are included in the net earnings of the vessel. 


An active fisherman thinks of his boat as a tool for earning his living. There 
is some awareness of the fact that a given investment should provide a reasonable 
rate of return, but this is a secondary consideration. 
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As in the case of the smaller draggers, no serious attempt is made to setaside 


. reserve for depreciation. From an investment viewpoint, fishermen are faced 
h the same dilemma as are other small businessmen. The replacement costs of 
gear and equipment items are rising; even with a depreciation reserve, the a- 
ount so ear-marked would be inadequate. 


availabe Financing: The better earnings, the larger investment, and the rela- 
ith of the fishermen on the medium vessels make their owners better credit 
s and thus more eligible for commercial bank credit. The credit worthiness of 
ndividual owner is the decisive factor. Some operators must rely upon tradi- 
credit sources such as suppliers and docks. 








OFFSHORE FLUKE OTTER TRAWLERS 


ARGE-SIZE D VESSEL FLEET: The offshore and inshore fleets are hardly 


able. The fishing seasons are complementary: inshore, May to October; 
re. Ux tober to May. Many lao Te mri rT 
inshore vessels work al- a a) 
xclusively on fluke; off- — y 
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heavy construction. The peak of the offshore season occurs during the winter 
ths; the wear and tear on all equipment is heavy. 


“ishing Gear: The basic otter-trawl net used is similar to that used for round 
by the medium vessels, but the twine is heavier, larger otter boards are used, 
wooden rollers are employed on the bottom edge of the net, 





Owners of offshore vessels attempt to keep them in operation throughout the 
ar. However, during the years 1946-53 an estimated 90 percent of the fluke 
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landings of the large otter trawlers were made in the October to May period of each 
year (June and Reintjes 1957). The situation has not changed substantially since 
then. Off-season types of fishing include trawling for lobsters and dredging for sea 
scallops. These supplementary operations are necessary in that they pay their 
share of fixed annual costs and tend to keep the fishing crew intact and employed. 
Despite the advantages of 12-months fishing operations, many of the offshore craft 
remain idle during the summer season. Engines, hull, fishing gear, and equipment 
are overhauled thoroughly. 


Fishing Operations: A combined 1957 operational statement for five offshore 
large trawlers is presented in table 8. 








[Table 8 - Average Receipts, Expenditures, and Net Returns for Five Selected 
Large (over 49 feet) Offshore Otter Trawlers Fishing for Fluke in 1957 





























[Average total receipts per vessel.........c+eeceeceecsce $35,787 
| Expenditures (average per vessel): 
a eb nk nh oe ce Ei hae 3,019 
Other operating expenses: 
Semel Get 2GRe O18, 106, OTOASe, CtG.. . <ic.o.0 0 6 60.0 wie si ashie ane 7,890 
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Fixed charges: 
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| 
Zz 6 __Net profit from 1957 fishing operations per vessel....... 5,965 





he gross stock average is not large in relation to the intensity of fishing ef- 
fort, the risks involved, and the longer trips lasting a week or more. The ''steam- 
ing time" to and from the fishing grounds may amount to 12 to 24 hours or more. 
The operating costs of this lost time must be recovered from the few days of fish- 
ing. 


The average repair and maintenance charges indicate the attention paid to de- 
tails of hull, engine, and equipment upkeep. Lost time on the fishing grounds rep- 
resents lost earnings to the vessel and crew. Lives and investment depend uns 
the over-all seaworthiness of the vessel and gear. A month in early summer is de- 
voted to renovating the vessel and gear. This investment of time and money more 
than pays for itself in the elimination of lost fishing time. 


he per~-trip operating expenses are relatively high. The main propulsion 
unit, lighting, and pumping motors are operated on a continuous basis. An exper- 
ienced engineer is carried to give the engines the constant maintenance required. 


Stevedoring and casual labor charges are encountered when a trip is landed in 
other than the vessel's home port. The business automobile charge represents a 


prorated share of such costs incurred by the owner while on vessel business in port. 


The fishing supplies cost covers nondepreciable items 


Average insurance costs include those for the vessel and her crew. The risk 
of accident is always present in the offshore fishery. Insurance rates are high 
enough to work as an effective limitation on the amount of coverage purchased. 


Average depreciation charges indicate the large investment required in the 
offshore fishery. 
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The business taxes charge includes the vessel's share of the crew's Social Se- 
curity taxes and other incidental taxes. 





The crew-share earnings are calculated for division among three men witha 

man average of about $4,000. The fishing captain is normally an owner or 

.er and his share is deducted from the vessel's net earnings. 

Capital Investment: The hull investment for fishing vessel #8 is low in relation 
other trawlers because it was built in a low-cost area of Virginia. The cost 





le 9 - Capital Investment in Five Selected Large (over 49 feet) Offshore 
Otter Trawlers Fishing for Fluke in 1957 
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t 1 ind # ypical for vessels of this size and service. Vessel #12 
100 feet in length, and was built in a high-cost period, 1943. 
Diesels power vessels #8 and #9. Vessel #10 has been recently repow- 
new, heavy duty Diesel and the production and earnings record of this 
‘ter the installation of the new engine shows the advisability of the action 


ssel #11 was purchased used and fully equipped; the total cost was much 


esse i been bought new. The power plant of vessel #12 is offi- 
500 horsepower. The engine is more than adequate for fishing use 
ig and maintenance costs are quite high. 
ent loran installations account for the similar electronic gear investment in 
#8 and #9. Vessel #10 has undergone extensive replacement of fully-depre- 
tems as part of an almost complete renovation. The electronic gear aboard 
#11 and #12 is totally depreciated. 
equipment investment in three of the vessels, #8, #9, and #11, indicates 
yther types fishing; that of #10 has not been replaced; that of #12 repre- 
rep iirs to dam ised deck gear 
ness automobile depreciation charge is made in the same manner as the 
arge by small-boat owners. 
ishing gear investments in vessels #8, #9, and #11 are indicative of changes 
ons. The sizable gear investment in vessel #12 represents the replace- 


The newness of vessel #8 has meant that no large-scale improvements were 
essary. The improvements listed for vessel #9 and #11 are nominal and were 
probably made to compensate for normal wear and tear. Vessel #10 and #12 have 


undergone extensive overhauling. 


Office and storage depreciation charges are not shown for 3 of the vessels; one 
other lists a nominal charge. The remaining vessel's depreciation charge is made 
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because of the type of operation conducted by the owner. The latter vessel shifts 
from dock to dock according to the operator's estimate of where he can receive the 
largest price for his landings. This degree of independence exacts its toll in that 
private storage and office facilities must be maintained. The owner is of the opin- 
ion that the additional investment and maintenance costs are offset by the higher 
prices received and that he actually earns an annual profit on his extra investment. 


Return on Investment: It is assumed that the captain's share amounts to no 
more than his regular crew share of $4,000. This would provide a remainder of 
$1,965, presumably the net return on investment. On an average investment of 
$35,422 the rate of return would be calculated at about 5 percent. The risk nature 
of the investment, the ever-increasing costs of replacement, and the more attrac- 
tive, less uncertain return offered by alternatives are factors which render this 
rate of return rather low by comparison with other investment opportunities. 








- | 

substantial initial investment. The sale of a previously-owned vessel or other e- 
quity provides the down payment. Bank financing is extended to buyers having good 
credit standing. However, when bankers are unwill 


chase, the seller may be of assistance by accepting 





Available Financing: The owners of offshore vessels are required to make a 








inance the pur- 


paid balance. The term of these mortgages is 3 to the period of 
repayment, the new owner must carry full vessel insurar ts of insurance 
ind interest ucted from the boat share whicl srcent of the 
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others are open to offshore fishermen. These forms of credit are usually of short 
term and are on a more or less informal basis. 
New Credit Sources The recently-created Federal Fisheries Loan Fund will 


5 


probably be of greatest importance to the offshore fleet. Profit records, the amount 


of owner equity, and other considerations seem to enhance the credit standing and 
eligibility of this group. 
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A REPORT TO THE SHELLFISH INDUSTRY ~ 


By Arnie J. Suomela* 
THE PARTNERSHIP APPROACH 


To me, the most significant characteristic of activities of the recent past in the 
shellfish field has been the fine teamwork which has been displayed. The partner- 
ship approach has appeared repeat- 
edly and it has embraced all par- 
ties--Federal and state govern- 
ments, private agencies and indus- 

In viewing the reports from 
personnel, upon which I am 
basing my remarks, I constantly 

i mention of cooperative ac- 

That's a very healthy sign 


promises well for the 





I think this kind of an attack 
roblems of joint interest is 
nething of a tribute to my 
liate boss--Assistant Sec- 
for Fish and Wildlife 


Ross Leffler--for he's been 





iching this theme continu- 
Fig. 1 - At Milford, Conn., food for larval oysters and clams is 


isly. It must be clear to . 
‘ grown in warm water supplied with nutrients and fluorescent light. 


body now that he really 
it when he said Fish and Wildlife Service people were going to operate ona 
nership basis. because all the jobs before us demanded a joint effort by all our 

ies with the full force of the combined trained manpower available. Thereare 


e 


performances in an effective attack like the one which is now being mounted. 


Perhaps one of the best examples of what I'm citing is the partnership program 
set up by the memorandum of understanding between the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Food and Drug Administration, and the Oyster Institute last December 12. This 

gram is better known as GICORP--standing for Government-Industry Coopera- 
ve Oyster Research Project. Its objectives are to study characteristics of oysters 

n areas of the Chesapeake Bay and other areas unanimously agreed upon in the 

re, from the time of harvesting through to final destination. This is being done 

‘umulate data as a basis for evaluating, and possibly amending, the definitions 
1 standards of identity for raw oysters, thereby insuring practical, enforceabie 
standards which will protect the consuming public. 


Che first step was the establishment of a research team from each of the par- 
ipating groups, headed by a Director empowered to organize and guide research 


ler the new program. The first report of the results of the GICORP studies was 
given by the technical committee and the Director on May 25. 


PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


Another development recently on the marketing side of the ledger which Iam 
certain is of interest to you relates to a new promotional effort of the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries to stimulate the public use of all fisheries products. 
Using Saltonstall-Kennedy Act moneys, the Bureau has awarded a contract to afilm 


1] From an address delivered by the author at the Joint Convention of the Oyster Institute of North America and National 
Shellfisheries Association, Washington, D. C., July 27, 1959. 
* Commissioner, Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
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company to produce four basic public service promotional TV presentations which 


are subdivided into three shorts, each 10 and 20 seconds and 1 minute in length. hig 
nol 
They are ultramodern animated cartoon-type presentations especially designed shi 


to awaken public interest in the use of fish and shellfish for healthy, wholesome 
meals on the family table. The first of these is scheduled to appear at the time of 
National Fish Parade, October 19-25, 1959. 


OYSTER AND STARFISH RESEARCH 


I know it's not necessary for me to emphasize here the importance of being 3] 
armed with the findings from biological research in order to improve the manage- 
ment of the shellfishery resource. You recognize full well that only through better 
biological knowledge of the fish and shellfish resources can we initiate the steps 
required to get full application of the principle of maximum-sustained yield of such 
products. Learning how to minimize the limiting factors which plague the resource 
is an important part of the task facing us. 


Two major problem areas continue to exist in the oyster industry. Our ap- 
proach in both cases employs the close teamwork principle. One problem centers 
in Delaware Bay where extensive oyster mortalities have occurred and oyster pro- 
duction has reached an extremely low level, The other is in Long Island Sound 
where starfish continue to be extremely abundant and their predations have caused 
great losses of seed and adult oysters. 


DELAWARE BAY PROBLEM: The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has been a- 








ware of the serious oyster problem in Delaware Bay 
a number of steps to assist the industry. 





for some time, and has taken | 


First, we have allocated funds to Rutgers University to expand their State- 
financed research into the cause of the oyster mortality in Delaware Bay. A con- 
tract with Rutgers was begun in the spring of 1958 and has been continued and ex- 
panded since that time. 


Secondly, we have reoriented our oyster research at Franklin City, Va., so 
that more time of our biologists is being devoted to the oyster-mortality p 


ty p 
in that area. 





roblem 


Third, we have brought expert oyster pathologists, including Dr. Sammy Ray 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and Dr. Reed Logie from Canada, to the Delaware Bay I 
area for consultations regarding the causes of this mortality and the steps which 
might be taken to alleviate this situation. 


Fourth, we have included an item of $47,000 in our fiscal year 1960 budget for 
the beginning of a long-range investigation of the causes of this and similar shell- 
fish mortalities. In planning this program we have stressed the difficulty of this 
problem by comparing it to medical research on human diseases. In fact we have 
stated from the beginning that this investigation may require at least ten years. 

Fifth, we expect to work cooperatively with each of the states involved in 
problem to get the most for our research dollar and to reach a solution to this 
problem as rapidly as possible. 


this 


In addition to all this, the Service soon will have improved laboratory facilities 
in the Chesapeake area to permit expanded and more effective shellfish research by 
our personnel there. As a matter of fact, bids for the construction contract for the 
new laboratory at Oxford, Talbot County, on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake 
Bay in Maryland have been awarded. 
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This new site is in the center of the oyster-culture region and the salinity is 


high enough to permit us to run laboratory experiments in oyster culture which are 
not now possible in our present laboratory facilities. There are also few or no 
shellfish predators at this location. 


STARFISH PREDATION: The starfish problem in Long Island Sound continues 
be extremely important and here also the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service is taking 
tion in cooperation with the states to assist the industry 








When it became apparent that the 1957 year-class of starfish was unusually 
t, the first action by the Service was to call a meeting of the industry, state, 





epartments, and biologists to explore possibilities of assisting the in- 
It appeared from these discussions that several problems were involved in 
ter crisis in the Long Island Sound area. Several storms had destroyed 
s on the beds. Reproduction had been unsuccessful for a number of 
Oysters drills were numerous and caused heavy losses. Andasafinal straw, 
starfish appeared on the beds. 


sult of these meetings the second action by the Service was to increase 
: ie Milford Laboratory by $64,000 to attempt to find answers 
s. Considerable progress has been made in these studies. 


g with the States of New York and Connecticut 

n ffectiveness of the present known methods of 
y develop improvements in these methods. The re- 

Milford, Conn., laboratory have been increased by $20,000 to 





we plan to continue the research program at Milford, Conn., to explore 


i f new and improved methods for control of starfish and other oyster 
We are particularly encouraged by the recent progress of this work, 
has been reported upon. 


OTHER SHELLFISH RESEARCH 


hellfish culture studies by the Milford staff are also continuing, aimed at 
nent of improved hatchery techniques, including means of providing 
ved larval foods for oyster and clam hatcheries. Reports have been present- 
le § wth of some of the Connecticut laboratory-produced seed clams in 
ers and investigations into the effects of turbidity on clam-egg develop- 


am-larvae grow th. 


embers of the Boothbay Harbor, Maine, laboratory staff are dealing with the 

redator problem involving green crab control. Barriers of trawl lines of 
y-treated fish baits are being field-tested by our personnel and by per- 
the Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries. 


Down at the Gulf Breeze laboratory in Florida, our scientists are also at work 
ortant oyster research. They are exploring various possibilities of biologi- 
ntrol of oyster enemies, employing parasites. They are also involved in 
research into the reactions of oysters to various factors in environment. In 
vestigation, they are working on an island situation where on one side there 

is fast oyster growth and on the other side slow growth, 


I should also mention the research of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies Beaufort Laboratory in North Carolina, For the past nine years, research has 
been carried on with the cooperation of the Atomic Energy Commission, looking in- 
to the accumulation of radioactivity by fish and shellfish from atomic explosions 
and other use of atomic energy. The purpose is to determine concentration factors 
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and rates of accumulation of radioactivity for various levels of pollution in order to 
determine adequate health standards. Although the A. E. C. support is to be de- 
creased, the Bureau plans to continue and expand the studies. 


Definitely, we are missing no bets as we expand our shellfish research pro- 
grams. During the past year the Service sent two shellfish biologists to foreign 
countries to observe the progress in shellfish research there in order to determine 
if methods or techniques in use in those countries could be applied to increase the 
effectiveness of our research programs. 


At Woods Hole Dr. Paul S. Galtsoff continues work on his book on ''The Amer- 
ican Oyster.'' This extensive compilation of our knowledge of the oyster is well a- 
long on its path to publication. Six chapters have been written and are now being 
reviewed. Other chapters are nearing completion and we look forward to publishing 
this valuable work in the near future. 


This matter of publications is vitally important in the field of scientific inves- 
tigation. Our personnel give it constant attention so that their coworkers in other 
agencies have the benefit of their findings at the earliest possible moment. During 
the past year alone, there have been a total of 21 papers published by the Service on 
shellfish studies alone. This good reporting rate reflects the high quality of our 
shellfish research effort. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


And now--let's look at the future. I have to say frankly that we do not have an 
easy path to follow. We're confronted by some difficult problems--especially the 
troubles caused by an excess of starfish and the as yet somewhat mysterious cause 


for oyster mortality which has crept into some of our important production areas. 


These are problems which we're confident can be solved, but all research 
takes time. It can be speeded only when we achieve a maximum of efficient effort 


through well-coordinated, all-out cooperation. 


Our field people have been particularly encouraged by the outstanding assist- 
ance they have received from the Long Island industry in the fight on the starfish 
problem. It has been so significant that it deserves a pat on the back. 


I also want to pass along to you the conviction of our field men that they see 
similar help forthcoming from the industry elsewhere as the attack on the mortality 
problem becomes better understood and the opportunities to assist are more clear- 
ly recognized. 


Working together, we're finding out the ways to make real progress on these 
problems of mutual concern. Following such a pattern, we are bound to attain our 
goal--methods of control of factors curtailing shellfish production so that exces- 
sive losses may be limited and a more stable industry assured. 


I want to conclude with this thought: there is no substitute for the products of 
laboratory efforts. Progress in all industries is carved out painstakingly when you 
nurture basic and applied research. In this respect our shellfish work is setting a 
good example for other fisheries investigations. 


And remember this--it makes no difference where we do the research as long 
as it's done, for the findings can be applied to help you wherever there is a similar 
problem. 
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GRIN SERVICE LABORATORIES 


SODIUM CONTENT OF FISH 


Is fish suitable for low-sodium diets: A chemist of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
rcial Fisheries, Seattle, Wash., presented the following information on the sodi- 
m content of fish meat at the 42nd Annual Meeting of the American Dietetics As- 
sociation in Los Angeles, Calif., on August 27, 1959. 


Foods, to be acceptable for use in low-sodium diets, should contain consider- 
ly less than 0.1 grams of sodium per 100 grams of food, since some menus re- 
strict the maximum daily intake of sodium to 100 milligrams. The majority of meat 
is--including red meat, poultry, fowl, fresh-water fish, and salt-water fish-- 
values well below this limit. 


y all fresh-water fish have a sodium content of 40 to 80 milligrams 
ims of meat with a general average of 59. The same average is foundfor 
: t ish, and the range is about the same also. Their sodi- 


is usually lower than most fresh-water species. 


h factors as species, size, sex, and season of capture contribute to a wide 
in the sodium content of fish meat. But, the variations are not sufficient- 
to prevent the use of fish meat in sodium-restricted diets. 


unned fish is usually salted to suit the average taste. This product has aso- 
nt of 600 to 800 milligrams per 100 grams. But the unsalted canned 

is found to have practically the same sodium content as is found in fresh 
[The so-called "dietetic pack'' may, therefore, be produced from all species 

y for canning. 

hough many factors contribute to variation in sodium content of fish meat, 

ues usually lie within the range of 40 to 80 milligrams per 100 grams, unless 
1m has actually been added. Since large quantities of practically all species of 
re readily available that have not had sodium added, fish can be used in sodi- 
estricted diets to provide interest and variety. 


aa SR ot 


STANDARD FOR FROZEN SALMON STEAKS 


In the development of voluntary standards for fishery products, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries technological group maintains an active liaison 
vith its inspection and certification group. The standard that is developed and the 
inspection procedures therein must be practical from the inspector's standpoint and 
still realistically reflect the quality level of the product. 


The laboratory work on a standard for frozen salmon sticks is essentially com- 
plete. It is likely that this standard will be in effect by the beginning of 1960. 
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After the completion of the written standard, the Bureau customarily carries 
out a grading survey to test the applicability of the standard. Based on the exam- 
ination of 391 sample units (249 retail size units and 142 institutional size units) 
taken from processors' warehouses the following findings were noted: 


(1) The average point score for the retail size units was 82 points, and for the 
institutional-size units 88 points. These data indicated that the quality of the insti- 
tutional size pack was significantly better than the retail-size pack. 


(2) The principal factor contributing to the Grade 'B" and "Substandard" 
classification was flavor, primarily rancidity of the fatty portion. 


(3) The percentage glaze, free drip, and cook drip were not considered as fac- 
tors of quality in grading of the frozen salmon steaks inasmuch as meaningful re- 


lationships could not be established. 


An example of the close liaison maintained between the standards development 


and product inspection groups is demonstrated by the following: 


The control of net package weights was found to be a serious problem in this 
survey. Our inspection personnel in following up on this problem during routine 
checking of net weight noted that the glaze water used in glazing salmon steaks was 
occasionally at some elevated temperature at the start of the steaking operation. 
As the steaking progressed, the temperature of the glaze water was continuously low- 
ered until equilibrium temperature was attained. Adjustment for glaze pickup to 
meet net weight requirements if based on the initially warmer glaze water, resulted 
in underweights as the glaze water temperature dropped, due to the greater pickup 
of glaze at these lower temperatures. Thus, in order to control the percentage of 


glaze and thereby glaze allowance and net weight the inspector found it necessary 
+ 
t 


+ 


( 
+4 ] r _ le . , . + ~ im . + . + + . y y , 
o routinely check glaze water temperature in order to protect he | rocessor agains 


excessive overweights or underweights. 
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VALUE OF FISH-BODY OJL IN REDUCING CHOLESTEROL LEVELS 


Relief for persons with high cholesterol levels in blood serum is indicated by 
oil research projects now under way. The findings are the result of a series of re- 
search projects on fish-body oil conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries Technological Laboratories and by the Hormel Institute of the University of 
Minnesota under a Bureau contract 


Bureau officials hope that their efforts will encourage clinical testing by re- 
sponsible medical research staffs to evaluate the results obtained to date and to 
further explore the application of these results to conditions which may cause or 
aggravate atherosclerosis and kindred diseases. Bureau officials further state 
that the research has opened the way for the development of a food supplement com- 
posed of those fractions of fish oil which are the most effective in lowering the blood 
cholesterol level. 


These discoveries were incidental to a Bureau basic research program to "take 
fish oil apart, molecule by molecule, and see just what it contains."' Once the unique 
blood cholesterol depressent effects of fish oils were noted, research programs 
were inaugurated to explore them. Technicians state that there is still considerable 
basic research needed to fully explore the properties of fish oils. 


The key findings of the research are (1) the abundance of what is known as "un- 
saturated" fatty acids in the body oils of many species of fish, and (2) proof that the 
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feeding of these ''unsaturated" fatty acids to test animals reduced the cholesterol 
levels in direct proportion to the degree of unsaturation. 

The term "unsaturated" in this instance applies to those fats in which there are 
carbon atoms which have not combined to the fullest possible extent and which are 
capable of uniting with certain elements or compounds to change the character of 
the fat. 


A "saturated" fat, such as lard, congeals atlowtemperatures. An “unsaturated" 
loes not congeal readily. This is the property which permits fish to move free- 
in waters of low temperatures. 


Bureau research has shown that about half of the body oil of most species of 
fish is unsaturated and about 10 percent of it is highly unsaturated. This latter por- 
' the fish oil contains 5 or 6 unsaturated carbon atoms per "'chain,'' compared 
ynly two such atoms in vegetable oil. In other words the potential of fish oilin 

ing the cholesterol level is approximately three times that of vegetable oils. 


Second only to the Bureau findings that unsaturated fish oils readily reduce the 
blood cholesterol levels is the development of a method to separate the highly un- 
saturated 10 percent from the rest of the oil. It is this method which makes it pos- 
sible to utilize only the essential part of fish oil in reducing cholesterol levels. 
Thus the patient would take only one-tenth of the calories contained in the whole oil. 


The process of separating the unsaturated fatty acids from the rest of the oil 
res some very definite conditions to maintain the value of the product and a- 
ossible toxicity, Bureau officials state, adding that this is another reason why 
ndings should be clinically tested. 


\mong the fish which have liberal amounts of body oils are salmon, mullet, 
erel, and herring. Menhaden is not now used as food fish but it yields consid- 
e amounts of highly unsaturated oils. 
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COOKIES MADE FROM ALGAE 


okies can be made from algae, the green scum that floats on ponds, Edith 
rine Schuele, a 15-year-old Memphis, Tenn., high school junior told the an- 
»>e ting here of the American Medical Association at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Edith, who won the top AMA award at the National Science Fair in Hartford, 
in May, displayed at the meeting cookies, cinnamon pinwheels, French 
ead and cheese swirls that she made from algae. 


rhe use of algae in foods, she said, increased the protein content 20 per- 
ent and the fat content 75 percent. 


Edith said she grew the algae, spun it in a centrifuge, and heated it to ob- 
tain a powder. It tastes like broccoli, she noted. 


Currently algae is being considered as a food that could be grown aboard 
rocket ships for space crews on their trips. One tablespoon of algae equals the 
nutritional value of one ounce of steak. (Food Field Reporter, July 20, 1959.) 
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PDEVELOPMENTS 


Fishing Vessel and Gear 
Developments 


EQUIPMENT NOTE NO, 2-- 
PACIFIC COAST DRUM TRAWLING: 
Drum trawling, a relatively recent 
development, was introduced into the 
Pacific Northwest otter-trawl fishery 
in 1954 (Alverson 1959) following the 
development of drum purse-seining. 
The drum-trawling method can be adapt- 
ed readily tothe trawling system in con- 
ventional use on the Pacific coast, wherein 
the net is towed from davits located one 
on each quarter of the stern. No major 
modifications in net rigging are neces- 
sary to convert the trawl to the drum 
method, Patents covering some aspects 
of drum trawling have been applied for 
by the designers. 








Fig. 1 - Otter trawl drum. The drive reel is on the port 
end of the drum. The drive wire, extending fore- 
ward, leads to the winch drum. 


The principal unit of the system is the 
drum upon which the trawl is wound (fig. 
1). It is constructed of sheet steel and 
is designed to accommodate a convention- 
al otter trawl. Drum flanges are 4 to 5 
feet in diameter and the drum core is15 
to 20 inches in diameter and 5 to 8 feet 
long. Stopper chains, for securing the 
trawl to the drum, are fastened near 
each end of the core (fig. 2). The drum 


is powered either directly by an independ- 
ent hydraulic or mechanical drive simi- 
lar to that described for drum seiners 
(Smith 1954), or indirectly by means of 
a wire rope running from the main winch 
drum to a drive reel on the side of the 
trawl drum (fig. 3). 





Fig. 2 - Stopper chain. A six- toseven-foot stopper chain 
is secured near each end of the core of the trawl drum, 
A snap is secured to the other end of the chain to receive 
the bridle. 


Two methods are employed common- 
ly for connecting the net to the doors in 
the Pacific Coast trawl fishery: (1) wires 
leading from the headrope and footrope 
of each side of the trawl are connected 
directly and separately to the doors 





Fig. 3 - Setting the trawl. The drive wire, leading through 
the block in the foreground, is unwinding from the trawl 
winch onto the drum drive reel. 
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creating a net-door connection known lo- 
cally as a ''double dandyline;" or (2) the 
foreward end of the wire leading from the 
headrope is joined to the foreward end of 
the wire leadingfromthe footrope of 
the same side to form a bridle, usually 
about 15 fathoms long, and the bridle is 
connected to the door by a 25-fathom 
single-wire section (ground wire) form- 
ing what is known locally as a "'single 
dandyline.'' The chief difference between 
the use of double and single dandylines 
in drum trawling lies in the way in which 
the two are started onto the trawl drum: 
when a double dandyline connection is 
ised, the trawl is started onto the drum 
the wingtips; whereas when a single 
jandyline is used, the trawl is started 
to the drum at the foreward end of the 
bridles. The following is a description 
f a trawl equipped with a single dandy- 





+ - Drum stopper chains taking the strain of the gear. 

trawl bridle can be seen leading to the net. The in- 
t shows the snap at the end of the stopper chain connect- 
i to the end of the trawl bridle. 


Setting the Gear: (1) The bag of the 
is thrown overboard and the net 
winds from the trawl drum as the ves- 
sel moves ahead (fig. 3). (2) When the 
trawl and trawl bridle have been set the 
drum stopper chains support the strain 
gear (fig. 4). (3) At this time the 
landylines are reeved through the towing 
blocks on the davits and secured to the 
ends of the trawl bridles (fig. 5); the 
is taken off the stopper chains 
with the winch, and the chains are dis- 
connected. (4) Setting is then continued 
until the end of the dandyline is reached, 
the doors are hooked on in the conven- 
tional manner, and the set is completed 








or the 


i 
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by slacking out the required amount of 
warp. 


Picking Up the Gear: (1) The doors 

are hauled back to the davits and, in con- 
trast with conventional trawling methods 
(Knake 1958), are completely disconnect- 








Fig. 5 - The dandyline (on the other side of the fisherman) 
has been reeved through the davit towing block and con- 
nected to the trawl bridle. When the dandyline receives 
the strain of the gear, the stopper chain will be discon- 
nected, Note the G-hook at the end of the dandyline. 


ed from the dandylines- -this is facilitated 
by replacing the conventional 'Kelly-eye" 
with a ''G-hook."' (2) The gear is hauled 
in until the foreward end of the trawl 
bridles appear. (3) The stopper chains 
are then connected. (4) The gear 


is slacked off slightly until the stopper 
chains take the strain of the trawl; and 
the dandylines are disconnected from the 
doors, removed from the trawling davits, 
and connected to the drum-drive wire. 
(5) The trawl is then started onto the 
(6) When the trawl has 


drum (fig. 6). 





7. —— _ NS 
Fig. 6 - Winding the gear onto the drum. A "floater" of 
Pacific ocean perch can be seen in the background. The 
drive wire in the foreground is being wound from the 
drive drum onto the trawl winch. 
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been wound onto the drum as far as the 
intermediate trawl section, the portion 
of the trawl remaining in the water is 
lifted with a single-block lift, the fish 
bag is brought alongside by turning the 
vessel, and the splitting operation car- 
ried outinthe usual way (figs. 7 and 8). 








| 


Fig. 7 - The fish bag alongside ready for splitting. Note 
how, after splitting, the intermediate trawl section and 
bag are wound directly onto the trawl drum without fur- 
ther handling or vessel maneuvering. 


| 
There are several advantages to 
drum trawling: the net can be handled | 
much more rapidly and with less labor; | 
the operation is safer because overhead | 
handling of heavy gear is eliminated and 








| 





Fig. 8 - Splitting a 6,000-pound catch of Pacific ocean 
perch. 


the amount of total handling required is 
reduced; the operation can be carried 
out more easily in rough seas; and the 
method helps prevent the partial escape 
of fish from the mouth of the trawl--a 
source of loss that is often serious with 
conventional methods of picking up the 
trawl. 
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Agriculture Yearbook 
Includes Story of Fish 


Included in the recently issued U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook for 
1959--Food--is the story of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior's activities 
relating to fish and the fishing industry. 





The article is by A. W. Anderson, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It deals with the food aspects 
of fish--the food which is hunted, not 
farmed--and the activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in behalf of the fish- 
ing industry and in the interest of the 
consuming public. 


The value of fish as a food is pointed 
out--a well-balanced protein with good 
percentages of several essential vitamins 
and with 'unsaturated' acids of apparent- 
ly considerable value in lowering the 
cholesterol level in the blood serum. 


The standards of quality for several 
fishery products and the inspection serv~ 
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ice which assures quality fishery prod- 
icts are described as services available 
to those fishery processors who want to 
lisplay the Department of Interior shield 
f quality on the goods they offer to the 
householder. 


There is a ‘purchasing guide" which 
xplains the terminology of fishery prod- 


in simple language and numerous 





ms of interest to the housewife about 
sh and shellfish. 
er the discussion of fish as a food 
es information on the activities of 
reau of Commercial Fisheries in 
the fishing industry and the 
‘fishery products. Concise-~ 
= story.of fishery statistics 
e Bureau and the dissemi- 
rket inf ation by the Fish- 
larket News Service which puts buy- | 
yn an footing on facts 
i dema 
1e annual harvest of about 
yunds was worth $351 million 
e mé 1e boats; $592 million at 
ssing level; $836 million at 
sale and $1,091 million to 
shows that United States pro- 
ative stable but that the 
lefinitely increasing; a- 
rt shows the United States in 
tion, far behind Japan, infish 
and just barely ahead of main- 
i i China and the U.S. S. R. 
le interesting story of fishery bio- 
cal research is told. Includedisa 


to the three-Nation effort 

being made to learn enough a- 

salmon to set up salmon manage- 
nent plans for countries in two hemi- 
spheres. The job is complex, for salm- 

s a fish which has a definite "home" 
for short periods in America or Asia at 
hatching and spawning times but other- 
wise is voyaging several thousand miles 
f ocean. 


ence 


nis 


oO! 


There is the story of the sea lamprey, 
the huge king crab, and the minute oys- 
ter crab, common and uncommon fish 
and shellfish, fishing equipment prob- 
lems, distribution problems, the value 
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of fish meal in animal diets, and the val- 
ue of fish oil in industry. There is ma- 
terial about exploratory fishing, gear re- 
search which helps the industry meet 
some of its technical and practical prob- 
lems, and technological research which 
aims to make it possible for the consum- 
er to get the best possible product. 





In one place the article pays tribute 

| to the United States fishing industry with 
Our fishing industry is unusually inde- 
pendent. It prefers to pursue its own 
course with a minimum of governmental 
assistance or the exercise of Federal or 
State authority. There is no Federal leg- 
islation authorizing subsidies or price 
support or similar programs for fishery 
foods. The producers and consumers do 

| benefit, however, from the research and 

| similar services that the government 

provides for most industries." 


3k pee te 


American Fishery Advisory Committee 


| PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS 

| DISCUSSED AT 10TH MEETING: 

The tenth meeting of the American 
Fisheries Advisory Committee was 

| opened on October 7, 1959, at Old Point 

Comfort, Va. This advisory group was 

created under the terms of the Salton- 

| stall-Kennedy Act of 1954 as amended in 

| 1956. This legislation provides that an 

| amount equal to 30 percent of the moneys 
received from import duties on fishery 

| products shall be made available to the 

| Secretary of the Interior to promote the 

| free flow of domestically-produced fish- 

ery products in commerce by conducting 

a fishery educational service and fishery 

technological, biological, and related pro- 

grams and to develop and increase mar- 

kets for fishery products of domestic 

origin. 





The meeting concentrated on fishery 
programs and problems of the Middle 
Atlantic and Chesapeake Bay areas. Dis- 
cussing topics vital to the fisheries in- 
dustry were representatives of the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
Committee members. 


Representatives of the Bureau pointed 
out that: 



















































(1) In the Middle Atlantic and Chesa- 
peake Bay area fish and shellfish valued 
at $61 million are landed annually--a- | 
bout 17 percent of the total value of 
all fish and shellfish landings in the Na- 
tion. 


(2) There are two species of whiting 
potentially abundant in the Middle At- 
lantic area not now exploited. 


(3) The three major problems of the 
oyster industry are the need for an in- 
crease in seed production; control of 
oyster predators; and the need toidenti- 
fy and control diseases of oysters. 


(4) A method has been developed 
based upon the effectiveness of a chemi- 
cally-treated barrier of sand to protect 
oyster beds. 


(5) There has been progress report- 
ed on the team approach by the Govern- 
ment~Industry Cooperative Research 
Program to the problem of determining | 
satisfactory definitions and standards of | 
identity for raw oysters. 

(6) The sudden and large fluctuations 
in the supply of blue crabs needs re- 
search attention and a shift of effort from 
the shad investigation to the study of blue 
crab problems is scheduled, 


(7) In a report of progress in the 
processing of crab meat, it was revealed 
that tests proved that the boiling method 
of extracting crab meat yielded nearly 
nine percent more meat than did the 
steaming method. In terms of current 
production figures, this would provide 
an increase in gross value of crab meat 
of about $1 million annually. 


(8) Various factors influence the im- 
portant menhaden fishery--the effect of 
man-made changes in the estuarine nurs- 
ery grounds, the make-up of menhaden 
populations, and the characteristics of 
the ocean environment that influence the 
behavior, distribution, and abundance of 
the fish; all these factors need to be 
studied, 


(9) The need to insure the future mar- 
ket for fish meal by a complete knowl- 
edge of the nutritional value of the prod- 
uct and a study of new market possibili- 
ties. 
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(10) A chemical test has been devel- 
oped for determining accurately the 
freshness of crab meat. This so-called 
picric acid turbidity test has been indus- 
try-tested successfully on shrimp. It 
reveals a departure from ideal freshness 
of the product even before changes in 
either the flavor or odor can be detected, 


(11) The economics of the fish-oil in- 
dustry point up the need for better meth- 
ods of processing, new products, and ex- 
ploitation of recent studies of fish-oil 
fatty acids and their derived products. 
Progress has been made in the analysis 
of fishy odors leading to practical ap- 
plication of those studies. 


American Samoa 





(Americ an Samoa Tuna Landings, January-September 1959 
































Species | September | January -September | 
mew | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 [1958 
Perper TE. GU EBG.) » « «<n 
lAlbacore | 2,077 | 1,716 | 15,284 | 15, 450 
Yellowfin. ... | 322 | 313 | 3,430 4,185 
Big-eyed ecenn 63 | 29 744 | 874 
kipjack | - - 4 | - 
{Total . [2,462 | 2,058 | 19,462 | 20,509 
if ote: Most of these tuna were landed by Japanese vessels; 


|| a small amount by South Korean vessels. 
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| 
| Atlantic Estuarine Research 


| Society Meets 


The fall meeting of the Atlantic Es- 
tuarine Research Society, whose mem- 
bers are marine scientists from Mas- 
sachusetts to Florida, met at Virginia 
|Beach October 2-4, 1959, as guests of 
the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory. 


Several fishery biologists of the Vir- 
ginia Laboratory presented papers before 
the assembled scientists: (1) comparison 
on "condition indices" of oysters cultured 
in trays and those grown on natural bottoms; 
(2) the catch-rate changes in the salt-water 

| sport fishery; (3) a review of the grey sea 
trout studies made in Virginia; and (4) Vir- 
ginia's work oncrab pot mesh size andits 
relation to catch, 


A visiting shellfish biologist from the 
University College of North Wales pre- 
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sented a paper on the setting of barna- 
cles. 


This society, which is the only one 
to the study of the problems of research 
in inshore marine waters along the At- 
antic seaboard, meets in regular spring 
nd fall session. Its membership con- 
sists of about 140 marine scientists. 


PELAGIC FISH POPULATION SURVEY OFF 
COAST OF SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA CONTINUED: 

M/V “Alaska” Cruise 59A6-Pelagic Fish: The 
coastal waters of central Baja California from 
Magdalena Bay to Cedros Island were surveyed 
(July 24-August 11, 1959), by the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game research vessel Alas- 
ka. The objectives were: (1) to sample young 
sardines for determining the relative abundance 





California 











ing; (2) to sample adult sardines, Pacific mackerel, 
jack mackerel, and anchovies; (3) to collect live 
ines for genetic studies conducted by the U.S. 
eau of Commercial Fisheries Biological Lab- 
oratory at La Jolla; (4) to tag barracuda incidental 
o pelagic fish work; (5) to collect specimens as 
requested by other investigations; and (6) to troll 
for albacore while en route to Magdalena Bay. 





Of the 68 light stations occupied, sardines were 
taken on 17, Pacific mackerel on 12, northern an- 


hovies on 11, and jack mackerel on 6. 
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and distribution of fish resulting from the 1959 spawn- | 





Fig. 2 - California Department of Fish Game's research 
vessel M/V Alaska. 


Eleven of the 17 sardine samples were com- 
prised of the 1959 year-class ranging in length 
from 80 to 115 mm. These fish were taken be- 
tween San Pablo Bay and Cedros Island. Adult 


| sardines were taken only in a.small area between 
Ballenas and Pequena Bays. One sample of these 


fish produced a near running-ripe female which 


| sardines were delivered to the Bureau's Laboratory 
at La Jolla due to insufficient quantities collected. 


The Alaska scouted 396 miles and 44 pelagic 
| fish schools were sighted. Of this total, 30 were 
| identified as sardine, 6 as anchovy, and 8 were un- 
| identified. Bioluminescence was adverse for good 
| visual scouting during a large part of the cruise. 


| 
| was the only female of a 50-fish sample. No live 
| 
| 
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- M/V Alaska Cruise 59A6--Pelagic Fish (July 24-August 11, 1959). 








A total of 499 California barracuda was tagged 
with type "G" spaghetti tags at Asuncion Bay and 
Cedros Island. The fish were taken on barbless 
lures and held one day in the vessel's large live 
wells prior to tagging. All but 73 were released at 
Asuncion Bay. 


Live red crabs (Pleuroncodes planipes) requested 
by inland fisheriés died before the vessel reached 
port. Specimens of marine organisms were col- 
lected for other investigations. 





While en route from Ensenada to Magdalena 
Bay, a special offshore trolling track was followed 
to encompass previously productive albacore wa- 
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groups containing 26 schools were present off Port 
Hueneme and Point Mugu, and San Luis Obispo Bay 
contained 90 small, poorly defined schools, near 
the Avila piers. Of the 277 schools seen in Monte- 
rey Bay, 58 were in the extreme inshore area be- 
tween Capitola and Aptos, and the remaining 219 
were in the approximate center of the bay, showing 
up as medium to large sized, well defined spots. 
North of Monterey, 77 schools were seen, 75 close 
to the beach in Bolinas Bay and 2 just off the sandy 
beach at Bodega Bay. 


On the afternoon of August 10 many "breezing" 
schools of fish were seen three miles southeast of 
They behaved like sardines, but were 


ters. No albacore were taken. Water temperatures| erratic and difficult to observe. At any given time, 


were unfavorable for albacore. 


Sea surface temperatures ranged from 60,8° F. 
(16.0° C,) at San Pablo Bay to 77.2° F. (25.1~° C.) 
off San Juanico Point. In general, offshore differ- 
ences were small from southern Galifornia south 
to Magdalena Bay. A range of 68 F. (20.0° C.) to 
72° F. (22.2° C.) prevailed over the greater part of 
the cruise. 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 59-14-Pelagic Fish: 


The inshore area from the Mexican Border to Bo- 
dega Bay was surveyed from the air (August 10-13, 
1959) by the Department's Cessna 170 (1359D) to 
determine the distribution and abundance of pelagic 
fish schools. 
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Low clouds and haze hindered observations in 
some portions, but sufficient coverage was a- 
chieved during the four days to determine that 
pelagic fish schools were not plentiful in the in- 
shore areas of southern and central California. 
Only 29 anchovy schools were observed south of 
Huntington Beach. These were loose and strung 
out, in very shallow water, five miles north of O- 
ceanside. From Los Angeles Harbor to Hunting- 
ton Beach, 121 schools were sighted. Of these, 61 
were outside the Long Beach breakwater and one 
mile off Sunset Beach and Tin Can Beach. There- 
maining schools were small "breezing'' spots cen- 
tered one-half mile off the Belmont pier. Only 10 
schools were found in Santa Monica Bay, all in 
shallow water very close to shore. Two small 
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Airplane spotting flight 59-14 (August 10-13, 1959). 


visible for only a short period. On the same day, 

7 small sardine schools were seen three miles 

south of Pt. Dume. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1959, 
p- 22. 


| 5 to 10 spots would be in sight but any one spot was 
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INVESTIGATION OF ABALONE 
RESOURCES CONTINUED: 

M/V “Nautilus” Cruise 59N3, and Diving Boat 
"Mollusk" Cruise 59Mi-Abalone: The abalone in- 
vestigations were continued from April 15-June 30, 
1959, by the California Fish and Game Depart- 
ment's research vessel Nautilus and diving boat 
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Mollusk in waters off Monterey and Morro Bay. 
The objectives were (1) to establish stations and 
habitat improvement areas; (2) to investigate sea 
otter-abalone relationships; (3) to recover tagged 
abalone; (4) to investigate skin-diving activity and 
areas of commercial activity; and (5) to recover 
abalone spat. 
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Because of unusually rough weather, activities 
iously curtailed during almost the entire | 
e. Diving was limited to one day in April, 
1. May and one in June. During April and May 
stigation worked out of Monterey and Car- 
na 
and 


in June operations were moved to Morro Bay 


One station (C-1) established in Carmel Bay was 
nd to be well worked over by skindivers. Abalone 
t in the area were deep in cracks and crevices. 
se this area is a popular spot for skin divers, 

especially club outings and classes, it should pro- 
vide good information on the effects of skin divers 
during a year's time. 








Dives were made off Pacific Grove south of 
Pt. Pinos in a cove inhabited by 20-25 sea otters. 
Because of rough water and poor visibility it was 
not possible to cover the entire area, but from 


sea otter herd had eaten almost all the abalone in 
the area 


Recovery was made of three abalone tagged in 
1956 off Hopkins Marine Station. None of these 
animals had grown during the two years they had 
been at liberty. All were found within a few feet of 
the point of release. 


Because of the weather it was not possible to set 
out equipment for the recovery of abalone spat nor 
was it possible to examine the areas of former 
commercial abalone fishing between Monterey and 
San Simeon. During June, weather conditions were 
such that only three boats of the commercial aba- 
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| lone fleet remained at Morro Bay. 
part of the month even those had given up. The 
abalone investigation was able to make only one 
dive during June. 


vations were made. 


vered by M/V Nautilius on Crise 59N3. 


By the latter 


However, two encouraging obser- 
Many small and sublegal (less 


than 8 inch) red abalone (H. rufescens): were found 
in the area north 


of Pt. Estero and a considerable 


| growth of young kelp (Nereocystis) was observed 


on the bottom 





in that area, 


Although attempts were made to reach the div- 


ing areas whenever weather conditions permitted, 
it 


was not possible to conduct operations with any 


| degree of safety or accuracy and attempts had to 


| be abandoned. 


Diving Boat ''Mollusk'' Cruise 59M2-Abalone: 











| Investigations were continued in Morro Bay from 
| August 12-31, 1959, by the Department's diving 
limited observations it was apparent that this small | 
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| 








boat Mollusk to (1) establish abalone stations to be 
used for observation and study; (2) observe condi- 


tion of abalone on commercial diving areas; (3) 
set out abalone spat collectors; and (4) conduct 
habitat improvement experiments. 


Two experimental stations were established in 
commercial diving areas. Each station encloses 
an area roughly one-half by three-quarters of a 
mile extending from shore out to 100 feet. One 
station is located off what is known locally as the 
Second China Shack; the other is located south of 
the radar station off the Tartaglia ranch. 


Three days were spent inspecting the grounds 
from Pt. Estero to Cambria in an attempt to as- 
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aging signs were (a) the re-establishment of the the 3-mile limit. Other objectives were: (1) to de- 
termine size, sex, weight, and count of shrimp 
from different beds; (2) to determine size and 
weight of incidental fish catches; (3) to make bathy- 
thermograph casts to obtain temperatures in shrimp 

ations | fishing areas; and (4) to collect specimens request- 
ae ae ed by other investigations. 





2 


sess the condition of commercial areas. Encour- | shrimp (Pandalus jordani) both inside and outside 
| 


xamined A total of 86 tows was made with a 20-foot beam 
trawl. This included 14 tows in Area B-1 from Ft, 
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M/V Mollusk Cruise 59M2 (August 12-31, 1959) 
kelp beds (Nereocystis) which had been almost com- 
pletely absent for two years; and (b) the large num- 
ber of sublegal (below 8 inches in diameter) red 38 
abalone (Haliotis rufescens). Abalone appeared to 
be feeding on the new kelp and new growth was ap- 
parent on several shells. This is in marked con- ( 
trast to observations made last year when almost [th 
a complete lack of growth was found. ce 














Two types of abalone spat collectors were fab- "40 - “Ss 
ricated.and a set of each was placed in the two sta- 
tion sites. One consisted of abalone shells strung ae 
on a wire 15-feet long and suspended from floats; - } 
the other was made by enclosing 40-50 abalone and \ 
oyster shells in a chicken-wire basket. At each a 
station, three float collectors and two bottom col- e 
lectors were set out in water 15- to 35-feet deep ; 
ranging from 200 to over 600 yards offshore. One L. = 
bottom collector was lost and could not be recov- | 

} 








ered, 


Although inspection of the shells after approxi- 
mately two weeks in the water revealed no young 
abalone, it was felt that this method of collection 
has value and should be tried again in the spring. 


Setting apparently did not occur at this time. es Avila 
° 
f 
Because of the limited diving weather it was not 
possible to conduct habitat experiments. e 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1959, 
p. 37 
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SHRIMP STUDY OFF CENTRAL AND 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COAST CONTINUED: 
M/V "N. B. Scofield" Cruise 59S85-Shrimp: The 

coastal waters off central and northern Calif ornia 

from the vicinity of Ft. Bragg to the vicinity of } 

Avila were surveyed by the California Department 35+ sc er on 

of Fish and Game research vessel N. B. Scofield t2t 

from August 1-31, 1959, for stocks of ocean M/V N., B. Scofield Cruise 59-S-5 Shrimp (August 1-31, 

1959). 
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Bragg to Pt. Arena, 64 tows in Area B-2 from just 
south of Pt. Arena to Santa Cruz and 8 tows in 


| Canned Fish 





Area C off Avila. Depths ranged from 32 to 135 CONSUMER PURCHASES, 
—— AUGUST 1959: 
D Tows made within the 3-mile limit around Bo- Canned tuna purchases by household 


- dega Bay and the Russian River failed to produce 
shrimp. Shrimp were found in limited concentra- 
tion off Ft. Ross between 52 and 60 fathoms. Best 
tow in Area B-2 was at Ft. Ross where 71 pounds 
of shrimp per hour were caught. Quite a few 
shrimp of the year (approximately 400 individuals 
about 5 months old) were caught in a half-hour tow Fron 
off Sander's Reef--just south of Pt. Arena. They TU Na 
averaged about 8.5 millimeters (about 4-inch) in } wre — 
arapace length. This was the best representation 
the 1959 year-class taken in all the tows. No 
ger rang were present. A total of 19 tows 
the Farallon Islands to Santa Cruz failed to 
juce shrimp. 


| consumers in August 1959 were 965,000 
cases, of which 
54,000 cases were 
~ a4 imported. By type 
We of pack, domestic- 
ie packed tuna pur- 
chases were 199,000 
cases solid, 613,000 
cases chunk, and 100,000 cases gratedor 
flakes. The average purchase was 2.0 
cans ata time. About 31.3 percent of the 
households bought all types/of canned 
tuna; only 2.0 percent bought the import- 














The bed of shrimp in the Ft. Bragg area was in 


good concentration within a depth range of 60 to ed product. The average retail price paid 
72 fathoms and coastwise for 4.5 miles. The two f a fd ti lid 
best tows produced 500 pounds each in a half-hour or a /-oz, Can of domestic solid or 


fancy was 35.2 cents and for a 63-oz. 
can of chunk 27.5 cents. Imported solid 
or fancy was bought at 29.7 cents a can. 
August purchases were lower than the 
998,000 cases bought in July by 3.2 per- 
cent; retail prices in most cases were 
slightly highér. 


ftrawling. Efforts tofindthe shrimp where the 
commercial fleet had left them in July produced 
ative results. Apparently they had shifted 

th about 4 miles but had maintained about the 
same depth. 





Shrimp were found off Avila in limited concen- 
ration between 83 and 114 fathoms. Best towhere 
lded about 120 pounds in « half-hour, 





During August household consumer 
| purchases of California sardines were 
34,000 cases; and 23,000 cases import- 
ed sardines, The average purchase was 
1.6 cans at a time for California sar- 
dines and 1.9 cans for imported. Only 
1.4 percent of the households bought 
canned California sardines and 1.7 per- 
cent imported. The average retailprice 
paid for a 1-lb. can of California sar- 
dines was 24.5 cents, and for a 4-oz, 
can of imported 26.2 cents. Retailprices 
were higher for California sardines but 
slightly lower for imported canned sar- 
dines. August purchases of California 
sardines were lower than the 36,000 
cases bought in July by 5.6 percent. 


Samples of shrimp were obtained from 4 tows 

f Ft. Bragg, 11 off Ft. Ross, and 7 off Pt. San 
One hundred shrimp from each of these tows 
re sexed and measured. In addition, the entire | 
ontents of the gallon sample were counted and 
weighed. 








The catch of incidental fish was comparatively 
ht due to the use of a small unweighted foot rope. | 
its and average weight of all species from 78 | 
ws were recorded. In addition, all fish taken in 

f the tows were measured. The biggest tow of 
fish weighed about 60 pounds. Two best shrimp 

tows contained only about 2.3 and 3.4 pounds of 


¢ 


| 
| 
| 
fish each. Pacific sand dabs (Citharichthys sordi- | 
dus), slender sole (Lyopsetta exilis), juvenile | 





Q 








ockfish (Sebastodes sp.), tomcod (Microgadus 

proximus) and juvenile hake (Merluccius productus) 

| were the major constituents in the catches. Sand 
jabs accounted for most of the poundage while hake 


accour 


nted for the greatest total number. 
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Forty-six bathythermograph casts were made 








lepths ranging from 47 to 75 fathoms. Casts 
were made in all areas where shrimp were caught 
and also in areas where shrimp were not taken. 


Vessel thermograph and surface temperatures 
were recorded during all tows for the entire 
cruise, Temperatures ranged from 53.4 F. off 
Ft. Bragg on August 14 to 61.9” F. off Half-Moon 
Bay on August 23. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1959, 
p. 25. 

















Canned salmon purchases in August 


1959 were 201,000 standard cases, of 
which 104,000 cases were pinks and 
53,000 cases reds. The average pur- 
chase was 1.2 cans ata time. About 
14.2 percent of the households bought 
all types of canned salmon; 6.9 percent 
bought pinks, The average retail price 
paid for a 1-lb. can of pink was 56.5 
cents and for red 87.0 cents. August 
purchases were down about 6.9 percent 
from the 216,000 cases bought in July. 


—jeD tro 
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Canned Foods 


SURVEY OF MOVEMENT OF 
CANNED FOODS BY METHOD 
OF TRANSPORTATION: 

A survey of canned food movement 
covering a period of one year ending 
June 30, 1958, has been released by the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S, Department 
of Commerce. The survey was under- 
written by the Association of American 
Railroads. Data were compiled by nine 
commodity class groups: prepared meats; 
milk; fish and shellfish; fruits; seasonal 
vegetables; nonseasonal vegetables; 
juices; soups, baby foods, and jellies; 
and specialties. The movement was 
measured in tons and straightline ton- 
miles by four types of transport: rail, 
"for hire'' motor carrier, private truck, 
andother. "Other" included predominant- 
ly intercoastal water and freight for- 
warder. The survey covered only com- 
mcdities of domestic plants. 





It is estimated that 349,000 tons of 
canned fish were transported at an aver- 
age-haul of 1,318 miles. This average 
is longer than that for any other com- 
modity. The next closest-average is for 
fruits with 866 miles. Milk, with 385 
miles had the shortest average-haul. 
The average~-haul for all commodities 
was 548 miles. When considering aver- 
age-haul by type of transport, fish had 
the longest average-haul by rail of 1,676 
miles. The average-haul by rail of all 
commodities was 765 miles. By motor 
carrier, fish had next tothe shortest aver- 
age~haulof 213 miles (milk had the short- 
est). Of all canned goods, 45 percent of 
the tons originated go by rail, 27 percent 
by "for hire’ motor carrier, 23 percent 
by private truck, and 5 percent by other 
means. Of all canned fish, 62 percent of 
tonnage originated go by rail, 21 percent 
by for hire'' motor carrier, 7 percent by 
private truck, and 10 percent by other 
means. Packers of prepared meat haul 
39 percent of their traffic in their own 
trucks. 
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Central Pacific Fishery Investigations 


OCEANOGRAPHIC AND FISHERY 
SURVEY IN HAWAIIAN 
WATERS COMPLETED: 

M/V "Charles H. Gilbert” Cruise 46: 
During a 30-day cruise that ended on Octo- 
ber 17, 1959, the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries research vessel, the 
Charles H. Gilbert, completed an oceano- 
graphic and fishery survey in Hawaiian 
waters. This cruise was one of a series 
being conducted by the Bureau's labora- 
tory in Honolulu to learn more about the 
skipjack tuna and the waters in which 
they live. 

















U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research vessel 
Charles H. Gilbert. 





The biologists believe that season 
skipjack are associated with a certain 
type of water, an extension of the Cali- 
fornia Current, and that the success 
of the Hawaiian summer fishing 
season may depend on the time of 
entry and amount of this water in 
the Hawaiian area. Unlike the summer 
months when the entire Island chain was 
surrounded by the California Current 
Extension and when numerous tuna 
schools were sighted close to land, the 
cruise just completed showed that the 
higher salinity water from the North 
Pacific had moved in and only a fewfish 
schools were sighted. 


Although very few skipjack schools 
were fished, the Field Party Chief re- 
ports that the vessel was able to suc- 
cessfully fish one school of medium 
size (10-18 pounds) skipjack using tila- 
pia as bait. The tilapia is a tropical 
fish species which was introduced in 
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Hawaii several years ago as a possible 
supplement to the nehu, a less hardy 
native bait species. 


In addition to the oceanographic and 
biological surveys, underwater movies 
were taken of skipjack during fishing 
operations. The Honolulu laboratory is 
the first to successfully record on film 
the behavior of the skipjack in their 
natural environment. These records 
will be studied in order to understand 
more fully the behavior of the tunas. 


During the cruise flagline fishing 
was carried out and net tows were made 
to determine the kinds and abundance 

f marine animals to be found in the 
types of ocean water encounter- 
ed during the cruise. 


various 


SKIPJACK TUNA LANDINGS IN 
HAWAII INCREASE ACCORDING 
TO PREDICTION: 

In March 1959 a prediction was made 
yy the fisheries biologists of the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries' Hono- 
lulu Laboratory that the 1959 landings of 
skipjack tuna in Hawaii would be better 





Skipjack 
suwonus pelamis) 
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than those for an average season, Land- 
ings (preliminary figures) for the first 

J months of 1959 amounted to 9.8 mil- 
lion pounds as compared with 8.6 mil- 
lion pounds landed in a similar period 
of 1958. Thus, it seems that the 
prediction was essentially satisfied. By 
the method of prediction it would have 
been anticipated that both the 1957 and 
1958 landings would fall substantially 
below normal, and such was the case; 
the 1957 landings through September 
were 5.2 million pounds and those of 
1958, 6.4 million pounds. As the pre- 
diction was based on environmental 
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changes alone, a look at some of the 
characteristics of the stock of skipjack 
available to the Hawaiian fishery was 
suggested. The first characteristic 
chosen for such study was the pattern 
of the distribution of fish sizes in the 
landings at the Honolulu tuna cannery. 


In a normal fishing season, the live- 
bait fishermen purposely bypass schools 
of the smaller skipjack in order to fish the 
more preferred size, the 18-22 pound 
fish. The larger, 28-32 poundfishare less 


| desirable as they are ''two-pole fish," and 


two-pole fishing has the effect of reducing 
the number of fishermen by one half. 


The skipjack fishery in Hawaiian wa- 
ters is seasonal with the bulk of the an- 


| nual landings made between May and 
| September and with a peak as a rule 


| during July. 


A large percentage of the 


| fish caught during these months are 


normally 18-22 pounds (70-75 cm.) with 


| lesser weights of small fish, 4-8 pounds 


(45-55 cm.) and of large fish, 28-32 
pounds (80-83 cm.), During the off-sea- 


| son the majority of the skipjack landed 


at the Honolulu cannery consist of the 


| smaller 4-8 pound size. 








Beginning in August 1959 length meas- 
urements of skipjack were taken onboard 
fishing vessels during unloading at the 
Honolulu cannery. Some 25 fish from 
each of the schools identifiable in the 
catch were measured. Other data, such 
as numbers of schools sighted, the num- 
ber consisting of small fish and not fish- 
ed, the area of catch, were recorded for 
each vessel. 


The results to the end of September 
show a distribution of size among the 
catch that is different from previous ob- 
served distributions. A group of fish 
from 24 to 31 pounds in weight domi- 
nated the catch during August and Sep- 
tember, as compared with an expected 
dominant group at 18-22 pounds. Fur- 
thermore, the middle-size group, nor- 
mally 18-22 pounds, was represented 
during August by a group from 11-16 
pounds and during September the mode 
for this group could not be identified. 
The small-size group was present in 
about the expected proportions. 








Although data are very inadequate as 
yet, it is interesting to speculate on the 
reason for these results; 1958 was a 
poor season. If this resulted from low 
availability, i.e., the ''season fish’ (18- 
22 pounds) were elsewhere, these fish 
would not have been removed from the 
population and, thus, one year later 
(1959), would dominate. Another pos- 
sibility is that there was a comparative- 
ly low survival of eggs and larvae dur- 
ing the natal year of the 1959 ''season 
fish," in turn resulting in a low abun- 
dance of those fish in Hawaiian waters 
in 1959, Several years' additional length 
frequency data, along with additional 
corollary life history, migration, and 
environmental data are necessary before 


late concerning the causes of these year- 
to-year variations in size groups. 


Crabs 


FUTURE BLUE CRAB RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS DISCUSSED AT 
VIRGINIA MEETING: 

The Blue Crab Committee of the At- 
lantic States Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion, with representatives from Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, and the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, met during 
the week of September 14, 1959, at the 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, to dis- 
cuss future blue crab research to be 
conducted by Federal, state, and private 
agencies along the Atlantic coast, 


Maryland packers have been greatly 
concerned by the scarcity of crabs in 
their section of the Chesapeake Bay all 
summer. They question whether the 
present laws are in harmony with the 
findings of research biologists. Although 
Virginia packers have not handled as 
much crab meat this year as in some 
previous years, they do not believe that 
this summer's crop has been much be- 
low average. 


The Committee unanimously recom- 
mended that future biological investiga- 
tion of the blue crab be directed at as- 
certaining the causes for these serious 
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fluctuations in abundance. For a number 
of years, biologists at the Virginia Lab- 
oratory have been studying the hydro- 
graphic, biological, and other factors 
which affect the survival of larval and 
juvenile crabs both in Chesapeake Bay 
and its many tributaries. 


One of the outstanding needs of the 
scientists is to be able to measure ac- 
curately the marketable crop produced 
from each year's spawning. In order to 
do this, they must determine the size, 
sex, and age composition, and the spawn- 
ing history of crabs in the commercial 
catch. They must also be able to meas- 


| ure the amount of effort required to catch 
| a definite number of crabs. 
it will be possible to do more than specu- 


Virginia's marine laboratory is cur- 
rently carrying on an extensive tagging 


| program to determine the movement of 
| crabs within each river system and also 


| another or to the Bay. 


| mation, 


the movement of crabs from one river to 
The chief crab 
biologist at the Virginia Fisheries Lab- 
oratory stated: ''We are extremely in- 
terested in discovering the contribution 
made by the stocks of crabs in the Rap- 


| pahannock, York, James, and Backrivers 


to the winter crab fishery which develops 
out in the Bay each winter. This infor- 
along with knowledge gained from 
other areas of research, will permit a 
better understanding of population fluctua- 
tions, and permit us to predict the future 
abundance of crabs. Research now in 
progress will also provide information on 
which to base corrective measures." 


Records of the commercial catch in- 
dicate that there have been wide fluctua- 


| tions in the number of pounds of crabs 


landed each year, but since 1929 the total 
catch landed in Virginia has exceeded 30 
million pounds 12 times. The best catch 
was in 1950 when over 50 million pounds 
of crabs were marketed, Although the 
average year's catch falls below the 30 
million mark, crab fishermen have a 
tendency to remember the good years 
and think of them as being average. Thus, 
their concept of average is usually too 
high, 
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Fisheries Loan Fund 


LOANS APPROVED THROUGH 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1959: 
~ As of September 30, 1959, a total of 
plications for fisheries loans to- 
$20,432,430 had been received. 
these, 338 ($8,161,863) have been ap- 
228 ($6,328,063) have been de- 
clined or found ineligible, 51 ($2,280,556) 
ave been withdrawn, and 19 ($3,001,089) 
I Several of the pending cases 
deferred indefinitely at the re- 
est of the applicants. Sufficient funds 
ivailable to process new applications 
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Of 


proved, 


pend 
1 


been 


ll ing. 


1 received, 


The following loans have been ap- 


ved between July 1 and September 30, 





New England Are Boat Fairhaven 
‘D., New Be dtord, 7 mace $49,000; 
‘les S. Mitchell, Jr., Vinalhaven, 
1e, $2,000; Peter Condelli, Medford, 
$25,000; Risdal & Anderson, Inc,, 
Bedford, Mass., $47,500. 
th Atlantic and Gulf Area: Har- 
Robinson, Key West, Fla., $5,000 
J. O'Daniel, Key West, Fla. 
ay Brown, Long Beach, 
., $12,000; Frank W. Scott, Browns- 
e, Texas, $14,000; H. J. & C. J. Ey- 
1, Cut Off, La., $19,805; T. Irvin 
s, Key West, Fla., $5,290; Ever- 
s Shrimp Co., Everglades, Fla., 
> 545; W. D. Henderson, Rockport, 
Texas, $24,000; Ralph R. Combs, Mara- 


Fla., $9,062; P 


n, I ioneer Shrimp Co., 
mpa, Fla., $32 


,000; M. L. Frakich, 
nsas Pass, Texas, $40,000 
fornia: Ove A. Holm, Morro Bay, 
)0; Carl Hanken, et al, San Diego, 
D AG) 
Pacific Northwe st Area: Mrs. Anna 
ncich, Gig Harbor, Wash., $34,137. 
\laska: Vernon Eckman, Juneau, 


; Peter G. Olsen, Kodiak, $9,000. 


Hawaii: 


Hawaii: M. 
Honolulu, $10, 


Hamabata & S. Tokumine, 
000, 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PUR- 
CHASES, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 
Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products: 
For the use of the Armed Forces under 
the Department of Defense, 1.8 million 
pounds (value $0.9 million) of fresh and 
frozen fishery products were purchased 
in September 1959 by the Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency. This was lower 











than the quantity purchased in August by 
16.8 percent, but was 4.7 percent higher 
than the quantity purchased in September 
1958, The value of the purchases in Sep- 
tember this year was higher by 7.6 per- 
cent as compared with the preceding 
month and up 2.0 percent from Septem- 
ber 1958. 

Ir able 1 - Fresh and Frozen 


the Military Subsistence Sandie Agency, 
beg September 1959 with Comparisons 
[Se 
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During the first nine months of 1959, 
purchases amounted to 17.5 million 
pounds (valued at $9.0 million)--a de- 
crease of 2.2 percent in quantity and 
12.1 perce nt in value as compared with 
the first nine months of 1958, 

Prices paid for fresh and frozen fish- 
ery products by the Department of De- 
fense in September averaged 52.6 cents 

| a pound, about 11.9 cents higher than the 
| 40.7 cents paid in August, but 1.4 cents 

| less than the 54.0 cents paid during Sep- 
| tember 1958. 


Canned Fishery Products: Tuna was 
| the principal canned fishery product pur- 
hased for the use of the Armed Forces 
| in September 1959. In the first nine 
| months of 1959, purchases of canned tuna 
were down about 36.4 percent, canned 
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salmon down 98.7 percent, but canned and Drug Officials of the United States 
sardine purchases were up tenfold is already at hand. A prominent motor 
from the same period of 1958. The carrier handling fresh and frozen fish- 
sharp drop in the purchases of canned ery products in the Pacific Coast States 
salmon from January-September this has proposed rate increases on frozen 
year is not significant as heavy pur- fish from the Pacific Northwest to Cali- 
chases of this item are usually made in fornia. The reason given for the request- 





the month of October. 

Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some 
local purchases not included in data given; actual total 
purchases are higher because it is not possible to obtain 
local purchases. 


ed increases is that excessive costs of 
maintaining low temperatures (0° F. or 
lower at all times) on frozen fish make 
it more expensive to handle. 














Fur Seals 
Fish Meal 
ALASKA FUR-SEAL SKIN 
QUICKLIME PROCESSING | HARVEST IN 1959 LOWER: 
METHOD DEVELOPED: The fur-seal industry, operated by 
A process in which fish mealis pre- | the U. S. Department of the Interior's 


pared from fish or fish waste with the 
addition of quicklime or slaked lime has 
been developed. The amount added-- 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, began 
its annual sealing season on the Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska, on June 27 and ended on 





not more than 10 percent of the weight | August 20, 1959. The Pribilofs normal- 
of the fish material used--~is sufficient | ly supply about 80 percent of the world's 
to convert the hydrophilic protein ma- | annual production of fur-seal skins. 


terial to a gel. 
| 





A batch of fish is loaded into a hop- | wis 
per and carried to the inlet ofa millby |* ‘ 
a conveyer belt. The material receives 

5 percent by weight of quicklime from 

a container with a controllable outlet 

valve while it is on the conveyer. The 

mixture is ground down to pass through 

a 2-in. (5.1-cm.) mesh, the resultant 

paste thus obtained being transferred to 

a drying yard, where it is spread out in 

thin layers and stirred once or twice to Vis iaidil iteinioe 
accelerate the drying. When dried, itis | p 

ground to the required particle size. Soon after the season opened, it was 
Oil may be recovered from the fish by evident that 3-year-old seals, which usu- 
solvent extraction before the addition of | ally make up most of the harvest, were 
the lime. It is claimed that this method |arriving at the Islands in numbers far 

gives a light-colored, pleasant-smelling | below normal expectations. The short- 
product which is relatively cheap to pro- | age of this year-class became more pro- 








duce (Food Manufacture, Feb. 1958). |nounced as the season advanced. At the 
. a conclusion of the sealing operations, 
“YX | |only 58,251 skins had been obtained as 
. |compared with 78,919 skins harvested 
in 1958, 


Frozen Fish 
The low incidence of 3-year-old ani- 





REFRIGERATED TRUCK HAULING mals in 1959, which can be at least part- 
COSTS MAY INCREASE: ly explained by a record loss of new-born 
Some indication of operating problems | pups on the Islands in 1956, points to a 

in connection with the proposed frozen corresponding shortage next year in the 





food code of the U. S, Association of Food | appearance of 4-year-olds. A relatively 
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low loss of young seal pups onthe Prib- 
ilofs during the summer of 1957, how- 
ever, gives promise of a more nearly 
normal harvest of 3-year-old fur seals 
in 1960, 


PRICES FIRM FOR ALASKA FUR- 
SEAL SKINS AT FALL AUCTION: 

~~ At the semi-annual auction sale of 
Alaska fur-seal skins held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on October 23, 1959, a total of 

24, ( 018 fur-seal skins were sold for 
2,47 9,441, for the account of the United 
States Government. The skins are the 
product of the sealing operations of the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
yn the Pribilof Islands. 





bo 


po 


The annual production of the Pribilof 
Islands is divided, under treaty, 70 per- 
cent to the United States and 15 percent 

each to Canada and Japan. The United 
States and Japanese skins, plus lesser 
quantities of South African and South 


\merican skins, all processed and ready 


for use in garment manufacturing, are 
lisposed of at sales each spring and fall. 


Of the three shades of skins auction- 
, Skins dyed black sold at an average 
yf $109.17, whereas matara (brown) 
lyed skins brought $99.85, and kitovi 
inight blue) brought $97.65 a skin. 
The ave rage for all United States skins 
vas $103.23 per skin as compared with 
1 average of $101.46 for the Japanese- 
wned skins, $44.99 for South African 


tc 


Skins, and $51.42 for skins from Uru- 


lthough the average price for United 
States-owned skins was the highest on 
record (the average of the previous sale 
m April 10, 1959, was $99,711’), the 
prices reflected a slight decline grade 
‘grade. The unusually good quality 
f the offerings sold at this auction 
caused the average to be somewhat 


ugher, 
—2 


Met te eke te 
N te: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, January 
1959, p. 30 and June 1959, p. 35. 
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Great Lakes Fisheries Exploration 
and Gear Research 


EXPLORATORY SMELT FISHING IN 
LAKE ERIE CONTINUED: 

M/V “Active” Cruise 5: During the 
period August 27-September 6, 1959, the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
chartered vessel Active continued ex- 
ploratory smelt fishing operations in 
Eastern Lake Erie. 











Fig. 1 - Smelt catch from Lake Erie made by M/V 
Active. 
Thirty tows were completed between 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio, and Sturgeon 
Point, N. Y., in depths of 5-25 fathoms 














Fig. 2 - Another large catch of smelt from 
Lake Erie made by M/V Active. 
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using a 50-foot two-seam balloon trawl 
with a 15-inch mesh cod end. Catches 
ranged from trace amounts to 600 pounds 
of large smelt per hour. Mixed catches 
also produced small amounts of burbot, 
white suckers, and whitefish. Best fish- 
ing results were obtained in the 10-13 
fathom depths north of Dunkirk, N. Y 


e tes 





nd northwest of Erie, Pa. 

Large surface schools of emerald 
shiners were observed daily. Sm: 
mid-water echo traces off Dunkirk, 

N. Y., were unidentified. No seine sets 
were attempted. 

Surface temperetered on ialed previ- 
sly recorded ‘or 
eastern Lake Ex ym 
temperatures rang it Zo 
fathoms to 76% a thor lern 

tratification conti 1 well de é 
throughout the Easter ind East Centra 


basi 


ns, 


Note: 
Note: 





Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


WESTERN LA 
RESEARCH 

~MIV"G 
Bureau of Comm 
search vessel . antteionted 
a cooperative survey of oxygen condi- 
in the Central Basin of Lake 
in September and continued investiga- 
tions young-of-the-year yellow pike 
(walleyes). Preliminary compilations 
of trawl catches during a 3-day study of 
fish populations in one area during Au- 
gust were completed. 


\KE ERIE BIOLOGICAL 
CONTINUED: 

George L.” sruise 2 7: TheU.S. 
erc ial Fish 

George 


tions 


On 


Normal dissolved oxygen conditions 
were present in waters of the Western 
Basin covered by the George L, during 
the August cruise. Severe oxygen de- 
pletion was, however, observed near the 
bottom in late August inthe Central Basin 
during surveys by the Ohio Division of 
Wildlife and Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests. A cooperative synoptic 


survey of dissolved oxygen concentra- 
tions in the Central Basin was under- 
taken in early September to determine 
the degree and extent of oxygen depletion, 
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No oxygen was found near the bottom 
in water 40 feet deep at one station 5 
miles north of Sandusky Harbor. Severe 
oxygen deficiencies of less than 3 parts 


per million were found in the hypolim- 
nion, which often extended 20 feet above 
the bottom, in Canadian and United States 














from Sandusk and Wheatley east 
Stanley and Fairport. Samples 
and bottom organisms were taken 
ral locations to compare with 
- ples taken in past years. 
ellow pike be ppear ir 
tI ay t 1 se catvtc es OoOmmercila 
sherme Western Bas By the 
f September hes¢ Ss erage 4 
UT ( es ng ana Pr? Doe 1c 
11s was opserved The tz N > SuUrve 
tne eore L. showed nese Oo 
“Dik Y w I i ers 
Nes Bas feed on spot- 
, eme ] er ind young 
t Yr l 
~ UuNna-Tt!l C I N £ 
4 rl c A nse he e 
_ )) tne (;eo! I | 
eaeeae jae 
tol East Harbor was cond 
tex e Vi tions in A ches 
perioc time, Fift 0- 
r ptured 174, 96f S va- 
I i es. The numbers o ung- 
a! “ee I f sn 7 cen Wwe € ellov 
é 450; spot- shiner 53,990 
) “Dé 7; st Ss ne qa i l 
k é ss 77 white rappic 659: giz- 
lg l ) ellow-pike 7 carp 59; 
=) U ind ne ¢ 1 Ol 1] ead, mus- 
( and silver « a 11,267 
Ss é ir lor old were captured 
u1 st hem were lult spot-tail 
shiners and trout-perch, period ol 
es han 2 days, the trawl catc f young- 
f-the-year yellow perch at one station 
ried I Y 4 to 19,250 h per 10- 
n tow. During the f 48 hours of 
ti 3, 952 fish in good condition and 
of various sizes and species were fin- 


clipped and returned to the w where 


4% 
these 


they were captured. Only 12 aa 
fish were eventually recaptured in the 
trawl hauls. Only 9 percent of the perch, 


23 fs srcent of the sheepshead, 


bullhead stomachs 


and 21 per- 
t of the >ontained 


cE 
fish, 
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ey LAKE SUPERIOR 
Ba SURVEY CONTINUED: 


“i 


no T 
the | 


eries research vessel Siscowet in Pres- 
e Isle Bay of Stockton Island, east of 
Oak Island, east of Outer Island, west 
‘Outer Island, and southeast of Cat Is- 
e obje .ctives were to observe 
ert distribution of the various 
S hubs oe euc ich thys sp.) and to 
nys s} 
é yung -of-the sar lake trout, 
fish, menominee > whitefish, and lake 
£ artedi) 
O gill-net sets were made over 
srounds to determine the 
stribution of the various spe- 
e- s Five 2z-inch (stretched 
nets were fished obl a 
the bottom at 286 
i, 60 percent of 
15 percent of the 
i - entirely ripe. 
ve nets (24-inch) was set 
O r Island on a steep bank in 
20 to 66 fathoms. This set 
measure the bathymetric 
the. various species of 
f the L. kiyi, 80 percent 
r it e ind percent of 
‘we sarly or entirely ripe. 
S were made at various 
f Outer Island and south- 
Island T he itches consist~- 
f > sticklebacks, 
slimy 1 ‘rs, and smelt. 
yf -the -ye lake trout was 
25 fathoms west of Outer Is- 
ew young-of-the-year 
1.enominee whitefish, and 
5 were also captured. 
o fish were captured 
fathoms in trawl tows made 
Oak Island. A heavy northeast 
previous day apparently swept 
1 forced all species into 
) fathoms where small numbers of 
rr »ygmy whitefish, L. hoyi, 
espine sticklebacks, smelt, and slimy 
ers were taken, 
ou water temperatures varied 
rom ° F. in Presque Isle Bay to 
6 3” west of Outer Island. 


"Siscowet™ 
were conducted (Sept. 14-27, 
. 5. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 

















Studies 
1959) by 


Cruise 6: 
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M/V '"Siscowet'" Cruise 7: Fnviron- 
mental conditions were studied (Sept. 28- 
Oct. 7) at three index stations located 
(1) southeast of Stockton Island, (2) north- 
east of Bear Island, and (3) east of Pike's 
Bay. In addition to the fishery and en- 
vironmental studies at the index stations, 
trawling operations were conducted west 
of Outer Island in search of young-of-the- 
year lake trout, whitefish, menominee 
whitefish, and lake herring. A six-hour 
limnological survey was conducted north- 
east of Bear Island to measure environ- 
mental changes which may occur during 
the day. 





Trawl tows were made and standard 
gangs of gill nets were fished at each in- 
dex station. Water, plankton, and bottom 
samples were collected in addition to ob- 
servations of water temperatures, Secchi- 
disc readings, and currents. 

Very few of the chubs (Leucichthys 
sp.) appeared ready to spawn as com- 
pared to a high percentage of ripe chubs 
captured at other locations in the Ap- 
postle Island area during cruise 6. 


Trawl tows southeast of Stockton Is- 
land took mainly trout-perch, ninespine 
stickleback, slimy muddlers, and smelt. 
Small numbers of lake trout, lake her- 
ring, pygmy whitefish, and L. hoyi were 
also taken. 


Trawl tows northeast of Bear Island 
many slimy muddlers and ninespine 
sticklebacks, One hundred L, hoyi and 
two L. zenithicus were also captured, 


took 


Trawl tows east of Pike's Bay took 
633 smelt, 203 L. hoyi, with lesser num- 
bers of whitefish, lake trout, trout-perch, 
slimy muddlers, ninespine stickleback, 
and burbot. 


Trawl tows west of Outer Island were 
made at depths ranging from 6 to 27 
fathoms. The most striking catch was 
three young-of-the-year (age-group O) 
lake trout taken in one 15-minute tow in 
water 17 to 21 fathoms, Other age-group 
O fish taken included 7 whitefish, 7 meno- 
minee whitefish, and about 40 smelt. 
Eight female pygmy whitefish caught at 
27 fathoms appeared to be ripe. There 
were no males captured, Large numbers 
of trout-perch, ninespine sticklebacks, 
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and slimy muddlers were taken at this 
location, 


The environmental survey northeast 
of Bear Island (29 fathoms) consisted of 
the collection of plankton and water sam- 
ples, bathythermograph casts and Secchi- 
disc readings over a six-hour period. 
The studies began at 1130 (EST) and were 
repeated at 1330, 1530, and 1730. 


Surface water temperature varied 
from 55.8° F, east of Pike's Bay to 
53.3° F, northeast of Bear Island. Bot- 
tom temperature varied from 54.0° F. 
at Pike's Bay to 41.7° F. northeast of 
Bear Island. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, 
p. 36. 
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SURVEY OF EASTERN LAKE 
SUPERIOR CONTINUED: 

M/V "Cisco" Cruise 5: Experimental 
fishing and limnological studies were continued in 
eastern Lake Superior by the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries research vessel Cisco. The 
areas of operation during August 11-25, 1959, were 
from Marquette, Mich., to Whitefish Bay, and 
northward to Michipicoten Island. 











Standard gangs of gill nets were set at 25,'50, 
75, and 100 fathoms off Grand Marais. The catch 
at 25 fathoms included 26 lake trout, many lake 
herring, and very few chubs (Leucichthys sp.). A 

Lake Herring ay 
(Leucichthys artedi) 








cere 


Rae eee 
fair catch of L. hoyi and L. reighardi and 3 lake 
trout were in the -fathom set. L. kiyi was abun- 
dant at 75 fathoms and a few L. hoyi, L. reighardi, 
and L. zenithicus were represented. A very light 
catch at 100 fathoms included 16 L. kiyi, 2 lake 
herring, and 1 round whitefish. The last-mention- 


ed species had not been previously reported from 
that depth. 





Catches from standard gangs of gill nets set at 
25, 35, 50, and 70 fathoms in Whitefish Bay indi- 
cate an appreciably Pad op! population of L. hoyi as 
compared with the Grand Marais area. This spe- 
cies dominated the catch at 25 fathoms, and to- 
gether with L. reighardi made up most of the catch 
at 35, 50, and 70 fathoms. The catch at 70 fathoms, 
however, was very light. Small numbers of L. 
nigripinnis and L. zenithicus were caught at the 
shallower depths. Smelt were common at 25 fathoms, 
afew deep-water sculpins were caught at 70 fathoms 
and 2 lake trout were caught at 35 fathoms. 


A standard gang of gill nets with 3,600 feet of 
large mesh (34 to 6-inch) added was set 25 miles 
southwest of Michipicoten Island in 50 fathoms. 
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Lake Trout 


(Christivomer namaycush) 























Lake trout were fairly abundant (41 caught) and 
chubs were scarce. A 7-pound male siscowet, the 
only one of this subspecies taken, appeared to be 
ripe. 


Yellow perch and round whitefish were very a- 
bundant in a very shallow (2-33 fathom) gill-net 
set just outside Munising Bay. Round whitefishand 
white suckers were numerous in a shallow (5 fath- 
oms) set inside the Bay. The deepest set in the 
Bay (33-355 fathoms) produced numerous white- 
fish and L, ‘hoyi, and a few smelt, burbot, L. nigri- 
pinnis, alewives, and lake trout. 


Trawling at various depths (14-20 fathoms) in 
Shelter Bay caught the first young-of-the-year 
(age-group 0) lake trout (2.3 inches) this year. 








Ninespine Stickleback 
Pungitivs pungitius) 








Cottus cognatus was generally abundant and occa- 





sional catches were made of ninespine stickleback 
and pygmy whitefish. 


Twenty-seven of the 78 lake trout caught at 
various locations were tagged and released. 


Extreme temperatures of 9.4° C. (48.9° F.) and 
20.0° C. (68.0° F.) were recorded at the surface. 
The axteee of the water was warming at allareas. 
Regular limnological stations off Grand Marais 


| (45 fathoms) and in Whitefish Bay (70 fathoms) 
| were visited. 


M/V "Cisco" Cruise 6: The Cisco surveyed 





(September 2-14, 1959) the Marquette-Keweenaw 
| Bay area, repeating for the most part work of 


| cruises 2 and 4 to observe possible seasonal 


changes in fish distribution and abundance. 


Standard gangs of gill nets were set overnight 
at 15 fathoms in Shelter Bay; 20, 25, 35, and 50 
fathoms off Marquette; 25, 35, 50, and 80 fathoms 


| in Keweenaw Bay; and for two nights at 75 and 100 


fathoms off Marquette. 


Five lake trout were caught in Shelter Bay, 16 
off Marquette (4 at 20 fathoms, 9 at 25 fathoms, and 
3 at 35 fathoms), 4 in Keweenaw Bay (3 at 25 fath- 
oms and 1 at 35 fathoms). Nineteen lake trout were 
marked with "spaghetti" tags and released. 


Chub (Leucichthys sp.) catches off Marquette 
were, as in cruise 4, very light at 25 fathoms (11 
taken), and rather light at 50 fathoms (73). The 
chub catches at 35 fathoms (125), 75 fathoms (484), 
and 100 fathoms (203) were noticeably heavier than 
similar ones made during cruise 4, even allowing 
for the fact that in cruise 6 the sets at 75 and 100 
twee pps were for two nights. L. reighardi and L. 

i constituted the bulk of the catches except at 
athoms where L, reighardi and L. kiyi were 
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ie se ' Chub fe during the cruige were 5.2° C. and 19.3° C. 
(Leucichthys sp.)} | (41.3° and 66.7" F.) 








Note: mes see Commercial Fisheries Review, Nov. 1959, 
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Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 
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most important, and at 100 fathoms where L. kiyi 
made up 93 percent of the catch. 


L. 


EXPLORATORY TRAWLING FOR 
SHRIMP OFF PUERTO RICO 

: Keweenaw Bay the chub catches were appre- AND VIRGIN ISLANDS: 

bly lighter than during cruise 4, except at 80 | oe 7 — — 

1oms, where the reverse was true. A total of 36 M/V Oregon’ Cruise 62; Extremely 

chubs was taken at 25 fathoms, 154 at 35 fathoms, | poor shrimp trawling conditions were 

134 at 50 fathoms, and 62 at 80 fathoms. L. hoyi | found to exist in the Puerto Rico-Virgin 

— — | Island area during a 31-day cruise (end- 

| | ed October 17) made by U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fish- 
ing vessel Oregon. Sixty-six explora- 

; | tory shrimp trawl drags were made in 

Chiesa | | depths of 17-380 fathoms to evaluate the 


s —_ — | shrimp stocks of the area. 
edor > 25 fathoms (55 percent of catch), 
; (93 percent), and 50 fathoms (76 per- 







































os K i was somewhat more numerous than Approximately 2,000 miles of depth- 
yi at 80 fathoms. L reighardi was the second} recorder transects were made over the 
merous chub at the 3 shallower depths. — 300-mile area in an attempt to locate 
SPOCIe® CHRIS os Te Ee Ory were L. nigh - | Clear bottom, with little success. On 
and J zenithicus lem l numbers in most 
ot gz (105 weighing 93 pounds in the shelf (inside of 50 fathoms), coral, 
Bay, few elsewhere), smelt 20fath- | rock, and sponge were encountered on 
Marquette), burbot (commonest in the every drag. The ''slope'’ beyond 50 fath- 
ir ne oyun Fan Be oms abruptly drops to 300-500 fathoms 
wnii isn \a tev I the ro . L 
aw. aii): in most areas, with rock and coral as 


principle bottom constituents. Sixteen 
re towed at various depths from 14to | trawls were torn up during the survey 
nee ee Bay, . BA er ; |} and minor gear damage occurred on 
Pe uaming in Ke weena w Bay. Only four| most of the remaining drags. Trawling 
year lake trout were caught in Shel- | stations were made in all locations that 
as compared with as many as a dozenor | depth-recorder tracings indicated a 
10-minute tow taken by the Cisco inthe | slight hope of getting the gear back. 



























ng 1953. Only one other age-grou; 
e trout had been caught previously this year. 
elter Bay drags also took moderate numbers Pink: spotted shrimp were found in 
sculpins, a large number of ninespine : small numbers in 30-45 fathoms along 
k 38-42 fz ms (f at otk lepths : P 4 
C 8-42 fat thoms (few at othe * dep hs), the northern edge of the shelf. Drags of 
ional L. hoyi (deeper tows), smeltfry, 
y whitefish. Trawl catches off Traverse "7 ¥ 
Keweenaw Bay were similar to the shal- . 
ws in Shelter Bay, exce at there were | 
. i | 100 
Eight, 7 to 10-in ke trout were || | is my 
2D S . , " . Paes Sacer 
j | n off Pequaming in Keweenaw Bay, all of them || a ene yr 
ery reared. Otherwise the catch co } we 2 ph ss = ta ba < 
was about the same as in the deeper tows in Shel- z= VOPR ERTOe Bite ‘e) 
e € Ra a F 3 7 
Ps - 5 Lt Avo t + + 
| “a 
: so ind oper pot 3 
iydrographic stations in Shelter Bay, off Big = Be As 
Bay Point, and in Keweenaw Bay were visited for || “A N 
the third time ‘ . f< ‘ = — || SABA BANK 
e third time this year. Surface water tempera | Y. j 
e generally cooled from about 18° 84. 4° F, | vee —| 
at the beginning oe the cruise to about 15 Fr Legend: i i 
9.0° F.) at t BY | 
F. the end. In Keweenaw Bay, however, || @ - Trawl net drags. | 


| 

| 
zy southwest and west winds created an up- ae 
— : - — = ee SS 


g which temporarily ree ed 3 in su rface wa- 
nperatures of only 5.2° to 10° C. (41. 3° to M/V Oregon Cruise 62 menetil 16-October 17, 1959). 
50.0” F, ye over nearly the entire Bay. Extremes 
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5-10 minutes would pr 


pounds of 


shrimp to the pound), 





oduce up to two 


shrimp (size 26-30 and 41-45 


Longer drags in 


this depth range resulted in gigantic 


sponge catches or 


\ very restricted s 
300 fathoms 
was explored 
a single specimen was 
the smaller deep-wate 
sis megalops (usually 
royal-red shrimp in tl 
was present in smé 
where, deep-water tra 


off 
for roya 


) i} 
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only a small number of another species 
istaeus). 
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Ol 


penaeid shrimp (Ar 


Eight drags were made along the now available through the Bureau of Com- 
northern edge of Saba Bank in depths of mercial Fisheries, U. $8. Department of 
19-380 fathoms. The only shrimpcaught |the Interior, in the following cities: St. 


5-count 


were 


sca 








tear 


Aguadilla, 


rlet shrimp 





“ups. 


mooth area in15( 
Puerto Rico, 
-red shrimp. 
caught, 
r shrimp, 
associated with 
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1e known areas), 
1umbers. Else- 
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the shield on products not protected by 
frozen storage during transporting and 
marketing. 


The success of this venture depends 

|on adequate handling and rapid turnover 
to prevent quality deterioration while the 
shield remains on the package. It is be- 
lieved that adequate handling is now being 
practiced commerciallly on crab meat to 
an extent which will allow the use of the 
shield. 


)- 


se 


| LOT INSPECTION 
SERVICES EXPANDED: 


Lot inspection of fishery products is 


Petersburg Beech, Fla.; Brownsville, 











fathoms at a rate of about 10 pounds per Texas; New York, N. Y.; Boston, Mass 
10ur, Bellingham and Seattle, Wash.; and San 
Francisco, Calif. Requests for inspec- 
Small numbers of red snappers were tion service or information on both lot 
most successfully retrieved nd continuous inspection services offer- 
dr rom inside of 50 fathoms. Other ed by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
f< h were absent the catches. Fisheries may be obtained through the 
Depth-recorder tracings indicated the ispectors located in these cities. 
presence of small school fish in sever 
locations north of the Virgin Islands Inspection criteria include Federal, 
hovering over bottom that was impossible | State company specifications as well 
to trawl with the gear on hand. as the official U. S. Department of the 
Interior's Standards for grades of proc- 
Numerous rge schools of tur were essed fishery products. Bids and pur- 
ybserved along the northeastern edge of chase specifications equiring Govern- 
the shelf. Seve trolling captures ment spection and certification of fish- 
ielded blackfin tuna ranging fron ~1¢ ery prod s should state ''USDI Inspec- 
pounds eaci All of these fis 4 e tl1Ol Certification Required." The in- 
feeding on sm Spanish sardines (Saz speck be requested to certify the 
dinella ovia). In Mona Pas ( prod %t as to (1) quality or grade, (2) 
s\ attere r tu were ODS¢é ( conditions, or (3) quality and condition, 
yne occasi follo s examination. In addition, 
the spector may be requested to check 
Tart the loading and to provide an official 
certificate of loading for a specific lot 
of fishery products being shipped. The 
Inspection of Fishery Products ertificate and stamp "Officially 
CORTURETION with the date on 
CRAB MEAT FIRST FRESH pi ases constitute an assur- 
FISHERY PRODUCT UNDER the quality of the product when it 
CONTINUOUS INSPECTION: was forwarded. The costs of these in- 
Tentative approval was granted re- specti services average $6 per hour, 
cently to a crab-meat processing plant including travel time from the office. 
in Brunswick, Ga., for use of the U. 5S. 


Department of the “ 
tinuous inspection st! 
crab meat. This mar 
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Marketing 
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| North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration 
| and Gear Research 


GULF OF MAINE SHRIMP 
STOCKS SURVEY ED: 
M/V “Delaware” Cruise 59-11: Com- 


mercial concentrations of ocean pink 














5 ear-earlier rate. Consumption shrimp (Pandalus borealis) were found 
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Dp ned During t September 8-17, 1959, 
elow the re- cruise 71 drags were made in the Gulf 
s packed or nd off Nova Scotia, The areas survey- 
S ed ranged in depth from 75 to 160 fath- 
oms and included a number of mud-bot- 
s froze sh and tom basins. A standard 40-foot Gulf 
le ne several months will shrimp trawl was used as sampling gear 
( e y* -earlier high n 66 of the exploratory tows. Five drags 
seo nned fish may be were made with a standard 100-foot Gulf 
rts edible fishery prod- shrimp trawl in the Jeffreys Ledge area, 
l ed States through mid- | The most productive area was found to be 
be sn er than in the west of Jeffreys Ledge in 90 to 105 fath- 
8/59 because of reduced | oms where the best catch yielded 35 
- ed salmon and California | pounds of shrimp. The existence of a 
( chards) widely scattered shrimp population in 
the western part of the Gulf of Maine was 
sis appeared in a report indicated by small quantitites of shrimp 
ired the Agricultural Marketing in most of the drags. A shrimp aver- 
D1 U. S. Department of Agriculture, |aged 34 per pound (heads on). A high 
peration with the Bureau of Com- percentage of the shr wie were egg-bear- 
r Fisheries, Department of ing females. 
the Interior, and published in the former 


s November 5, 1959, release of 


National Food Situation (NFS-90)., 











On several drags, small red crabs 
(Gervon sp.?) were abundant; collections 
of these and other fish and crustaceans 
| (including shrimp) were made by Bureau 

personnel and cooperating scientists from 
; Boston University. 
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Bottom temperatures were taken at 
selected stations. Drift bottles were re- 
leased in cooperation with the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. 





Ocean Currents 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
INITIATES STUDIES OFF 
NEW ENGLAND COAST: 

The U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is releasing nearly 2,000 drift bottles in 
the Atlantic Ocean off the New England 
Coast to determine the direction of the 
currents in that area. 





Each of the plain soda pop-type glass 
bottles released from the survey ship 
Hydrographer contains two cards. One 
card requests the finder to ''BREAK 
THIS BOTTLE" so the finder can read- 
ily remove the cards and explains the 
purpose of the operation, The other is 
a small postpaid form asking for the 
date and location of the bottle when found. 


All 2,000 bottles will be released 
from 10 to 35 miles offshore between 
the eastern tip of Long Island, N. Y., 
and Boston, Mass. They are part of a 
large-scale study of ocean currents and 
the date and place of release of each 
bottle will be on file at the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey's Washington office. 


Survey officials hope to have a large 
percentage of the cards returned al- 
though some bottles may find their way 
via the Gulf Stream to the European side 
of the Atlantic. As an added incentive 
for the return of the cards, the finder 
will be told where the bottle he found 
originated. The card informs the finder, 
"You can add to the knowledge of ocean 
currents by returning the addressed 
card with the requested information... 
You will receive by return mail, infor- 
mation as to where this bottle was re- 
leased, Your cooperation in giving ac- 
curate information will be of great as- 
sistance," 


C—, 








| 
| 
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Oysters 


LONG ISLAND SOUND SPAWNING 
AND SETTING OF OYSTERS AND STARFISH: 
Observations on the occurrence and distribution 
of bivalve larvae, in general, and oyster larvae, in 
particular, have been continued. Contrary to the 
healthy condition of the oyster larvae reported 
previously, those collected on August 27 at one 
station were of dull color and looked unhealthy. 
Empty larval shells were also found in the plankton, 
The only mature larvae found on that date were at 
one station where there were four in a 200-gallon 
Sample. At the station where the heaviest oyster 
setting was recorded at that time, no mature and 
only three immature straight-hinge larvae were 
observed. (Bulletin No. 5, dated September 11, of 
the Fishery Biological Laboratory of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Milford, Conn.) 





Since June 27, the number of larvae in the plank- 
ton samples has remained small. On September 3 
only a few were found at two stations, while at one 
station there were only 24 bivalve larvae, of which 
none were oysters. In view of the heavy setting at 
the latter station at that time, the absence of oyster 
larvae in the samples seems peculiar. A possible 
explanation of this phenomenon is that the larvae 
are brought to this point by currents only for brief 
periods. A continuous collection of samples at the 
station during 24-hour periods may offer an ex- 
planation although, in the past, such attempts did 
not help much in clarifying the enigma. 


The plankten samples collected on September 8 
showed a comparatively large number of bivalve 
larvae at one station, although only one mature 
oyster larva was found there. In other areas bi- 
valve larvae were not numerous and oyster larvae 
virtually absent. 


It is clear that this year two stations in the 
Milford area seem to be receiving the heaviest 
sets. Unfortunately, because of a prevalence of 
starfish and drills, this section has been virtually 
abandoned and, as far as we know, no cultch to re- 
ceive the new set has been planted there. However, 
because of the promising new chemical method for 
the control of starfish and drills, which is now un- 
der development at our laboratory, we hope to help 
the industry re-convert this area into productive 
seed oyster beds. Experiments along these lines 
have been carried on by the Bureau, some of them 
in close cooperation with the Connecticut Shell Fish 
Commission, for quite some time and the results 
will soon be reported, Several of the largest oy- 
ster companies of Connecticut and New York have 
also offered their cooperation in these studies, 


Setting ef starfish continues, but is extremely 
light. The young starfish that set earlier in the 
summer have grown in inshore areas to consider~ 
able size and are capable of attacking the oysters 
of last year’s set, but in Long Island Sound proper, 
probably because of a lack of food, many of the 
starfish appear emaciated, 
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South Atlantic Exploratory 
Fishery Program 


EXPLORATORY SURVEYS FOR 
NEW FISHERY RESOURCES INITIATED: 
~ A search for new fishing grounds and 
for species of commercially-valuable 
fish and shellfish along the South Atlan- | 
tic coast between North Carolina and 
Florida was started on August 31, 1959. | 
This is a part of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries program ofchart- | 
g potential marine resources as a 





| 
| 


f fishery products. 


The project now under way was en- 
lorsed for several years by the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission. 

It has finally materialized through an 
illocation of about $150,000 for this 
fiscal year (1960) from funds provided 

the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954, 

s amended by the Fish and Wildlife 





+t of 1956. 


The exploratory fishing vessel Silver 
Bay, a 96-foot steel-hulled New England- 
pe trawler equipped with modern elec- 
nic navigational and fish-detecting 
levices, is being used in the survey. 
transferred from the Gulf 
xico after a two-year red snapper 
> survey, will be based at Bruns- 
Ga., for the duration of the pro- 
Brunswick was chosen as a base 
tions due to its central geograph- 
1, deep-water port facilities, 
venience of cooperation with the Bu- 
i's Fishery Biological Laboratory 
there, and the resultant savings thatcan 
xpected through joint administrative 





The vessel, 





pOS1T10! 


services 


In formulating the operational pro- 
gram, the immediate >ds of the com- 
mercial fishing industry in those areas 
taken into consideration, Ex- 
ploratory operations for the present will 
place primary emphasis on a 5-50 fath- 
om depth range. The cruises will be ar- 
ranged, insofar as possible, to permit 
Seasonal coverage for all areas. Special 
effort will be made to determine the a- 
vailability of shrimp and fish steaks be- 
yond the range of present fishing. 


nes 


nave been 
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means of insuring continuous supplies 
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A staff of 3 fishery exploration spe- 


cialists and 9 skilled fishermen man the 
vessel, 
al supervision is by the Chief, Gulf Fish- 
eries Exploration and Gear Research 
Section, Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
| ies, Pascagoula, Miss. 


General program and operation- 


se se oe ok xk 
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CONTINENTAL SHELF OFF NORTH 
CAROLINA COAST SURVEYED: 

M/V "Silver Bay’ Cruise 18: A 29- 
day exploratory trawl survey of the con- 
tinental shelf off the coast of North Caro- 
lina was completed on October 2, 1959, 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 








| eries chartered trawler Silver Bay. This 
| work, which was proposed by the Atlantic 


States Marine Fisheries Commission, is 


| a continuation of the East Coast explora- 


tory program that was initiated in 1957 
and is designed to gather additional in- 
formation concerning the offshore fish- 
ery potential of the continental shelf be- 





es i | 


M/V Silver Bay Cruise 18 (August 31-September 25, 
1959). 





tween Cape Hatteras, N. C., and Cape 
Canaveral, Fla, The exploratory opera- 
tion is temporarily based at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., to coordinate the exploratory 
work with the oceanographic research 
that has been in progress for the past 
five years at the Bureau's Brunswick 
Biological Laboratory. 


During the trawl survey, 76 day and 
| 33 night exploratory tows were completed 
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in the 5- to 100-fathom depth range be- 
tween Cape Hatteras and Cape Fear, 

N. C. Major effort was expended in the 
5-50 fathom depth range between Cape 
Lookout and Cape Fear at the request 
of the North Carolina Fisheries Associ- 
ation. Six night-light attraction stations 
were completed between Cape Lookout 
and Cape Fear. 


Trawling operations were conducted 
with both shrimp and fish trawls rigged 
with chain and/or rollers on the foot 
rope, and fished with standard V-D 
bridles and ground cables. Tickler 
chains were used whenever bottom con- 
ditions permitted. The shrimp trawls 
were constructed from 2-inch stretched 
mesh webbing throughout the body and 
cod end, and with few exceptions were 
fished with loop-chain foot rope. The 
fish trawls were constructed from 43- 
inch stretched mesh webbing in the frame 
and body and 2-inch webbing in the 150- 
mesh extension and cod end. The fish 
trawls were roller-rigged from wing tip 
to wing tip. Bracket doors (8 feet x 46 
inches) were used to spread the trawls. 


In general, bottom conditions through- 
out the area were found to be suitable 
for trawling with the exception of iso- 
lated patches of coral, which though not 
suitable for shrimp gear, presented no 
problem to the roller-rigged gear. 


Though minor tear-ups were experienced | 


in some areas, no gear loss or signifi- 
cant damage occurred. 


SHRIMP: Brown shrimp (Penaeus 
aztecus, 21-25 count) were taken in both 
day and night tows in the 5-8 fathom 
depth range between Beaufort and Bogue 
Inlets. Individual tows in this area pro- 
duced between 5 and 35 pounds of heads- 
off shrimp per hour, Only scattered in- 
dividuals were taken west of Bogue Inlet 
in this depth range. Approximately 45 
tows completed in the 10-50 fathom depth 
range between Cape Fear and Cape Look- 
out failed to produce catches of brown 
shrimp. 





Large pink shrimp (Penaeus duroa- 
rum, 15-20 count) were caught between 
Beaufort Inlet and Cape Lookout in the 
6-10 fathom depth range, but none were 
taken beyond the 10-fathom curve. Brown 
and pink shrimp were notably absent 
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from all tows east of Cape Lookout. 
Night-light attraction stations failed to 
attract concentrations of shrimp or fish, 


Though rock shrimp (Sicyonia sp.) 
were present in nearly all tows no catch- 
es of commercial importance were made, 


The results of this phase of the sur- 


| vey strongly suggests that no fishable 


concentrations of shrimp are to be found 


| beyond the range of the existing fishery 


during this season. 


FISH: Moderate to heavy concentra- 
tions of fish consisting mainly of small 
spot (Leiostomus xanthurus), croakers 





| (Micropogon undulatus), porgy (Stenoto- 





mus sp.), and butterfish (Poronotus tri- 
canthus) were located in widely sepa- 
rated areas, Exploratory tows in the 5- 
12 fathom depth range between Cape 
Lookout and Cape Fear produced mixed 
catches of fish at the rate of 2,000-3,000 
pounds per one-hour tow. Beyond the 12- 
fathom curve, production of fish ranged 
from less than 100 pounds to a maximum 
of 600 pounds per hour tow. 





Between Cape Lookout and Cape Hat- 
teras moderate catches of small-market 
fish or noncommercial varieties of fish 


| (up to 1,000 pounds per hour) were taken 


in depths ranging from 10 to 30 fathoms. 


Moderate to heavy concentrations of 
small butterfish were located at 35°20'N, 


and 74°56' W. in 85 to 105 fathoms. One 


tow of less than one hour with the 43- 
inch mesh fish trawl resulted in a catch 
of 1,800 pounds of butterfish. Fair catch- 


| es of squid (Loligo pealii, up to 500 pounds 





per hour) also were taken in this area in 

75 to 95 fathoms. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in working this area due to the 

extremely steep slope of the shelf. 


SCALLOPS: Of special interest was the 
discovery of large calico scallops (Pec- 
ten gibbus) in 17 to 20 fathoms southeast 
of Core Banks. From 1-3 bushels of 
these scallops were taken in shrimp 
trawls. The scallops, which measured 
approximately 3 inches across the shell, 
yielded approximately 2} quarts of meats 
per bushel. Taste and texture were ex- 
cellent and compare favorably with the 
bay scallop (Pecten irradians), No at- 





tempt was made to define the extent of 
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the bed due to the lack of suitable gear. 
Modified ''George's Bank" type scallop 
dredges will be used on the next cruise 

in this area to determine the commer- 
cial potential. 





OTHER FINDINGS: Inmany areas the 
vessel's fishfinder indicated heavy con- 
centrations of bottom fish. However, 
trawl sets made on these indications 
suggested that the traces were made by 
dense schools of small anchovies (An- 
choa sp.) too small to be caught in signif- 
icant quantities with the existing gear. 


Numerous schools of surface fish 
were observed almost daily and were 
tentatively identified as thread herring 
(Opisthonema oglinum) and menhaden 


(Brevoortia sp.). 





Surface trolling was conducted at in- 
tervals between stations and resulted in 
the capture of six "false albacore' (Eu- 
thynnus alletteratus) and one white skip- 


jack (Katsuwonus pelamis). 





leavy ground swells preceding Hur- 
"Gracie'' interrupted the cruise 
n and precluded any attempt at sur- 
veying the broken bottom area where 
red snapper were discovered by the re- 
search vessel Delaware in February 


1958 


FISHERIES BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
PROGRESS, JULY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 

Leased Seed Oyster Areas Surveyed: 
Because of the increased importance of 
seed oysters, field surveys of three areas 
in polluted grounds leased from the State 
for the production of seed oysters was 
made during this quarter. An area of 45 
acres in Jasper and Beaufort Counties on 
the New and Wright Rivers was examined 
in mid-August. As yet the lessee has 
made no attempt to plant cultch for seed 
oyster production. The area seems well 
Suited for this purpose. At present there 
are less than 10,000 bushels of oysters 
within the area, 
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South Carolina 








Another seed lease in the Stono River 
area (Charleston County) was surveyed. 
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This area is about in the same general 
condition as the above. It is capable of 
producing seed oysters, but there are 
relatively few in the area now. Intensive 
cultivation is needed for seed production. 


The third area, on the edge of Charles- 
ton Harbor, was examined during the lat- 
ter part of August. Here some 400 bush- 
els of seed had been grown on cultch in 
wire baskets in June and July. In this 50- 
acre lease the extent of seed oyster pro- 
duction is limited only by the amount of 
cultch which can be placed overboard, 
About 200 bushels of large oysters were 
removed from this area in September for 
replanting under special permission of the 
State Health Department. 


There are other seed oyster leases 
yet to be surveyed. More and more pol- 
luted grounds and bottoms which have not 
been in commercial production of oysters 
are being leased for seed production, 
Five oystermen, new to the oyster busi- 
ness in South Carolina, have now either 
leased or have applied to lease seed oys- 
ter grounds. 


Shrimp Research: The 50 regular 
trawl hauls made during July-September 
1959 indicated that brown shrimp were 
| only slightly less abundant than during 
the same period of 1958. White shrimp, 
on the other hand, were just about twice 
as numerous. 





Under the new Coastal Fisheries Laws 
which went into effect in May 1959, the 
Chairman of the Wildlife Resources Com- 
| mission, on recommendation of Bears 
Bluff Laboratories, was given greater 
| authority in opening and closing certain 
sounds and inland waters to shrimp fish- 
ing. As a result, from early July through 
mid-August, the Laboratories' 40-foot 
survey boat and its crew were constantly 
busy checking the size of shrimp in those 
areas. Consequently, three large sounds 
in South Carolina which ordinarily would 
not have been opened to shrimp fishing 
until August 15, were opened 19 days 
earlier. 


Continuous reinspection of the sounds 
and inland waters indicated that St. He- 
lena Sound needed to be closed again 14 
days later because the large shrimp had 
disappeared and the shrimp in the sound 
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were generally too small to be mar- 
keted profitably. 


This opening and closing of restrict- 
ed areas after studies made by Bears 
Bluff Laboratories is a step in the di- 
rection of good fisheries management, 
but because of the large areas involved, 
the considerable distances to be travel- 
ed by the research vessel, and the small 
staff, it imposes considerable strain on 
the Laboratory in order to keep abreast 
of this and its other work, 


Crab Research: In August, two bi- 
ologists from the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries at Beaufort, N. C., 
together with personnel and crew of 
Bears Bluff Laboratories, tagged 973 
blue crabs in the vicinities of Charles- 
ton Harbor and the North Edisto River. 
As of mid-September only 12 tags had 
been returned; all from nearby the area 
of release, Perhaps the lapse of more 
time will indicate whether the movement 
of blue crabs in summer is different 
from that observed in the winter by this 
Federal-State cooperative tagging pro- 
gram, 





Pond Culture: Two experiments be- 
ing carried out in the salt-water ponds 
were terminated suddenly on the morn- 
ing of September 29 when Hurricane 
Gracie produced tides sufficiently high 
to completely sweep over the pond dikes. 
Although there was no structural dam- 
age, it will be impossible to tell whether 
the shrimp and fish in the pond came in 
or washed out with these hurricane tides. 








Sponges 


NATURAL SPONGE INDUSTRY TO 
BE FEATURED IN FILM: 

The signing of a contract with the 
Sponge and Chamois Institute for the 
production of an industry~sponsored 
sound-color film which will feature the 
United States natural sponge industry 
was announced October 8, 1959, by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 





The contract provides that the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, will produce and distribute 


| and festive ceremonies. 
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the film. Tarpon Springs, Fla., home of 
the natural sponge industry in the United 
States, will be the locale of the picture, 


Tarpon Springs is a community of 
Greek-~American sponge fishermen, It 
is rich in the tradition of an old and col- 
orful industry. Filming will start on 
Epiphany, the day upon which the sponge 
season traditionally opens with religious 
Scenes will in- 


| clude sponge divers in action, underwa- 


ter shots of the sponge colonies, and the 


| picturesque wholesale sponge market. 


The picture will be 14 minutes in length 
and will be available on a free loan basis, 
The production is being financed by the 
natural sponge industry. 


The natural sponge has several spe- 
cialized uses. About one fourth of the 
output is used by the pottery industry. 
Professional painters, decorators, and 
cleaners use about half of the annual pro- 
duction. Householders and various ama- 
teur users take the rest. 


The industry was established in Tar- 
pon Springs in 1849, Its peak production 
was 486,000 pounds in 1936. A blight 
which started in 1938 and which persist- 

| ed for a number of years all but ruined 
the resource. In recent years sponge 
production has been increasing. 
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Standards 


PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR 
FROZEN RAW HEADLESS 
SHRIMP REVIEWED AT MEETINGS: 
Four open meetings were scheduled 
in October and November for full discus- 
sion of possible grade standards for fro- 
zen raw headless shrimp. The National 
Fisheries Institute Technology Division 
arranged these meetings in order to as- 
sure expeditious development of practi- 
cal standards through effective industry- 
government cooperation. On the basis 
of its recent canvass of the industry, the 
| Technology Division recommended to the 
| U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
| that an attempt be made to develop these 
standards. Bureau technologists com- 





piled a first draft for consideration by 
the industry. 


The use of the standards 
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for grading samples of frozen shrimp 
were to be demonstrated at the meet- 
ings. 


U. S. Foreign Trade 
EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 


AUC 


~ Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 
processed fish and shellfish into the 
1ited States during August 1959 de- 
eased by 8.0 percent in quantity and 
} percent in value as compared with 


irily 


cod 
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rUST 1959: 





1959. The decrease was due pri- 
to lower imports of groundfish 


ets (down 6.5 million pounds), frozen 


+he 
1 


rr tuna (down 3.3 million pounds), 


1 shrimp (down 2.8 million pounds), 
lobsters (down 2.9 million pounds), 


ito a lesser degree, a decrease in 


re 


fresh and frozen salmon, The decrease 
as partly offset by a 2.4-million-pound 
rease in the imports of frozen alba- 


inc 


imports of canned tuna in brine and 


re tuna and other fillets (up 0.4 mil- 


- = 


pounds). 





Inited States Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery Products, 


August 1959 with Comparisons 
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| August Year| August | Year 
1959|1958} 195 1959]1958 1958 
| (Millions of Lbs.)} (Millions of $) 
Imports: | | 
Fish & shellfish: | | | 
Fresh, frozen, & | | | 
rocessedt/ . . . | 85.9|91.01956. 8/22. 6/25. 2/278. 4| 
aan | + _ 4 
| | | | 
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cludes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and 
ther specialties. 
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‘imp (down 1.5 million pounds), Com- 
isating, in part, for the decreases 
was an increase of about 1.4 million 


4 


Compared with August 1958, the im- 
‘ts in August this year were down by 
6 percent in quantity and 10.3 percent 
value due to lower imports of frozen 


1core and other tuna (down 7.4 mil- 
1 pounds), fresh and frozen salmon 
wn 3.0 million pounds), and frozen 


pounds in the imports of fillets other 
than groundfish and canned salmon (up 


0.6 million pounds), 
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United States exports of processed 
fish and shellfish in August 1959 were 
lower by 26.9 percent in quantity, but 
higher by 14.3 percent in value as com- 
pared with July 1959. Compared with 
the same month in 1958, the exports this 
August were higher by 85.1 percent in 
quantity and 77.8 percent in value. The 
higher exports in August this year as 
compared with the same month in 1958 
were due to better stocks of California 


| sardines available for export to foreign 
markets. 


KK KOK X 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORTS, 
SEPTEMBER 1959: 

During September 1959, imports of 
groundfish (including ocean perch), clas- 
sified as fillets, into the United States 
amounted to 6.3 million pounds, accord- 
ing to data obtained from the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Customs and published by the 





| Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. How- 
| ever, Since September 15, 1959, fish fil- 


let blocks are being classified under a 
different category and are not included 
with the fillets as previously. Thus im- 
ports including fish blocks would be much 
higher in September 1959, but exact data 
won't be available until later. 


During the first nine months of 1959, 
total imports of groundfish and ocean 
perch classified as fillets (but not includ- 


| ing fish fillet blocks since September 15) 


into the United States totaled 126.1 mil- 
lion pounds. 





Note: See Chart 7 of this issue. 
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| IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA IN 


BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 
The quantity of tuna canned in brine 





| which may be imported into the United 
| States during the calendar year 1959 at 


the 123-percent rate of duty is 52,372,574 
pounds. Any imports in excess of the 
quota will be dutiable at 25 percent ad- 
valorem, 


Imports from January 1-October 31, 
1959, amounted to 43,114,352 pounds, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Bureau 
of Customs. January 1-October 31, 1958, 
a total of 42,349,036 pounds had been im- 
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ported. The quota for 1958 of 44,693,874 
pounds was reached on November 20, 
1958. 





U. S. Production of Fish Sticks and 
Portions, July-September 1959 
The United States production of fish 


sticks in the third quarter of 1959 was 
13.0 million pounds and fish portions 





Table 1 - U. S. Production of Fish — by Months, 
July-September 19591 
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fish-stick production. The remaining 1.2 
million pounds, or 9 percent, consisted of 
raw fishsticks. A total of 8.2 million pounds 
of breaded fish portions (of which 7.1 mil- 
lion pounds were raw) and nearly 0.5 mil- 
lion pounds of unbreaded portions was 
processed during the third quarter of 1959, 


The Atlantic Coast was the principal 
area in the production of both fish sticks 
and portions with 10.8 and 4.4 million 
pounds, respectively. 


During the first nine months of 1959, 
a total of 45.0 million pounds of fish 
sticks was produced-~~an increase of 
less than 1 percent as compared with 































































































| the corresponding period of 1958. Fish 
Month ~~ et Total portions (26.1 million pounds) were up 
Ee ae toe 3,477} 292] 3,769 72 percent over the nine-months period 
—— a eee ee 3, 560 295 | 3,855 of 1958. 
ameemee . . . + + 6.0 s 4,752 592 | 5,344 
Total 3rd. quarter 1959 . | 11,789 | 1,179 | 12,968 Table 3 - U. S. Production of Fish Sticks 
Total 3rd. quarter 1958 . 12,855 | 1,405 | 44 260 by Months, 1955-1959 
Total first 9 months 1959 41,223 | 3,758 | 44,981 Month 19591/| 19582/| 1957 | 1956 | 1955 
Total first 9 months 1958 Pe ete CE A 2 eee er ee (2,000 Rabat 5 ot os oe 
'1/Preliminary. January . . . | 6,316 5,471] 4,261] 4,862] 5,345 
February . . |6,394 | 5,925] 5,246] 5,323] 5,794 
S 
Table 2 - U. S. Production of Fish Sticks by Areas, March 7+ + 15,622 5,526) 5,147) 6,082) 7,205 
July-September 1958 and 1959 April... . [4,708 | 4,855] 4,492] 3,771| 5,953 
: - May .... |4,398 | 4,229] 3,380] 3,873] 4,879 
Area 19591) 19582/ June .... |4,575 | 4,702] 3,522] 3,580] 5,392 
No. of | 1,000 | No. of] 1,000 July .... |3,769 | 4,574] 3,821] 3,153] 4,340 
Firms | Lbs. | Firms | Lbs. August .. . |3,855 | 4,358] 4,643] 4,166] 4,520 
Atlantic Coast States .| 24 |10,812| 21 |11, 329 September . |5,344 | 5,328| 4,861] 4,085] 4,535 
interior and Gulf States 6 1,216 4 1,704 October .. - 5,485) 5,162} 5,063} 5,261 
acific Coast States. . y 940 11 1, 227 November . - 5,091} 4,579] 4,585] 4,946 
. ” ees 39 12,968] 36 [14,260 December _. | _- 5,359] 4,014] 4,019) 4, 876 
1/Preliminary . Total . | - 60, 903] 53, 128] 52, 562] 63, 046 
Revised. 1/Preliminary. 2/Revised, 














Table 4 - U. 5. Production of Fish Portions by Months and Type, 
July-September 19591/ 
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ee eee ae ae ae 
September ..s si sis cose ss 





Breaded . 
Month Cuntad et Total | Unbreaded Total 
cee eee he be ee. cc. 
reer soe ee er . 16 1,903 y 2,119 127 2,246 





Total 3rd. quarter 1959 ... 








91 2,353 | 2,644 171 2,815 
a 593 2,808 || 3,401 | 182 3,583 
ar te ia 1,100 7,064 ]| 8,164 | 480 8,644 











Total 3rd, quarter 1958 ....... 754 4,085 || 4,839 | 403 5.242 
| Total first 9 months 1959 ...... 3,f351 20,030 124,261 1,851 26,112 
| Total first 9 months 1958 .... 2,472 11,330 }13,802 1,389 15,191 




















| 1/Preliminary. 


J 





totaled 8.6 million pounds, This was a 
drop of 1.3 million pounds, or 9 percent, 
in fish sticks, but a gain of 3.4 million 
pounds, or 65 percent, in portions as 
compared with the same quarter of the 
previous year. 


Cooked fish sticks (11.8 million 
pounds) made up 91 percent of the total 








Table 5 - U, S. Production of Fish Portions by Areas, 
July-September, 1958 and 1959 


Area 1959-/ 1958 

















No. of |1,000] No. of} 1,000 
Firms | Lbs, | Firms | Lbs. 
Atlantic Coast States . 23 4, 398 15 2,902 
interior, Gulf, and 
Pacific Coast States. 12 4,246 7 2, 340 
MOE os. 05 ssa 35  |8,644| 22 | 5,242 
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Table 6 - U. S. Production of Fish Portions 
by Months, 1958-1959 









Table 1 - United States Fishery Landings of Certain Species 


























= for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 1/ 

“Month 19591/ | _1958 = 

PP Bh 8 PR 

ee SEO WN one 2,665 — 1,973 es nr oe 
ln triage Bot or 2; 996 1) 254 Species erio oS 

MOMMA & %:. o.reite ahd 4 lain 3, 203 1,471 
SO.” eens Bhs ond wal aeane | 2,627 $908.41 Oo oop ee Pee (1,000 Ibs.)...... 
ar aw em eceak wee | 2,706 1,478 | | |Anchovies, Calif, _| 8 mos. 2,000} _ 6,072} _8,148 
ae Se SO AT RLY | 3,271 1,504 Cod: 
July soccer veces | 2,246 2,161 Meine<s-25036% 7 mos 2,100 2,191] 2,735 
August s+ +s sees ees 2, 815 | 1,516 Wastin. 2k ee. 3” 12,700] 11,829] 16,183 
September POR ee Fe | 3,583 1,566 Gloucester..... g” 2,200 2,198 3,189 
OctOOGE es occ occ een ee | - } 2,560 

VO VeIr be > 2-28 @& oO. eae = | 

ember G 1,979 Totalcod .......- | 17,000] 16,218] 22,107 
December _...... - at 2.060 a T 

vi SRP er heart ras | - | 21,790 addock: 

[1/Preliminary . RA ae | 7 mos, 2,100 2,666 3,997 
——— - Re. oa 3S se ews 52,400) 64,616) 81,509 
Gloucester... .. ita " 10,200} 7,986] 9,798 

Rosettes: eee tay 
| | Total haddock... .... 64,700| 75,268] 95,304 

‘ P : | |Halibut 2/: iy 

United States Fishery Landings, | |"Wash, andOreg.. |8mos.| 16,200] 13,758] 16,200 
ae (o.* 20,400} 18,159} 19,814 
January -August 1959 | | = L__ 
| | Total halibut f 36,600| 31,917] 36,014 
andings of fish and shellfish in | eo 
er micas fieir Yie mya oo : the | | Maine........ 17 mos. | 60,400] 71,607| 170,977 
sa tate durin 1e first eight | | Alaska (season 
I onths of 1959 were 11 percent higher | over) ..... ig 110,000} 88,801} 88,801 
for the same period of 1958. yore pew 
Maine & Mass, 3/_| 8 mos, 72,900 89,300} 108,869 

Menhaden landings, following the up- [Meckerel Calif: : ms x pee Beak 
ward pattern of the preceding mon Jack ....+-+s- — , > ° 
a oie df the . Pinte >a rat Pacific ....... |8 ™ 12,800| 12,984] 24,624 
accoumtee for the greater production Menhaden....... 8 mos, | 1,528,240 | 1,018,421|1,544,700 
vith an increase of 510 million pounds. Ocean perch: 

Landings of Alaska herring also showed ae 7 mos, 43,400 44,549] 171,068 
an increase which, with the season over, Boston, ......- hats 1,900 1,632 2,625 
totaled 110 million pounds--a gain of Gloucester. .... tp 41,300} 53,786} 74,901 
more than 21 million ds. / 3 ged 
mye y~ on Pen Among Total ocean perch .. . 86,600} _99,967| 148,644 
he foodfishes, shrimp landings for the ——< 
first eight months of 1959 were up over ~ Wash, 4/ <9 ee 8 mos. 24,500 20,213] 54,363 
11 million pounds in the South Atlantic Oreg. 4/ .....- 6" 2,100 3,418} 8,179 
and Gulf States. In New England, the Alaska ....... |8 " 134,500 | 233,176] 241,255 
itch of whiting increased by 7 million Sardines, Pacific . | 9 mos 10,500 | _76,100} 207,429 
pounds : : Scallops, sea, New 
ee Bedford (meats) . |8mos. | 12,300] 10,679] _ 15,253 
j | Shrimp (heads-on): 

Alaska salmon landings declined con-| | South Atl, & Gulf. | 8 mos. 118,400] 107,100} 195,808 
siderably (down 99 million pounds) with Washington..... | 8 ™ 2,000 5,911) 6,730 
the fishing season past its peak. Tuna Oregon ....... : o enon a ae 
landings dr nilli r - Alaska . tts] ae 2 : 
i 2 oe opped a preys a ag be (Squid, Calif...... | 7mos. | 15,500] 9,974] 4,864 
low the same period o 8 ue large~| fruna, Calif..... to Sept. 19 | 217,500] 254,156] 307,378 
ly to the tie-up of the tuna fleet. Land- Whiting: 
ings of Pacific sardines since the open- / re 7 mos, 18,300} 20,551) 23,577 
ing of the season on August 1 totaled on-| | Boston........ 8" 500 243 596 
ly 10 million pounds, due mainly to a Gloucester... .. 8 45,100} S061) 56,081 
peicg dispute in Southern California. Total whiting . 63,900} 56,645] _ 83,100 

ver 76 million pounds of Pacific sar- Total of all above items _| 2,619,640 [2,296,415|3,403,630 
dines were taken by September 30, 1958. Others (not listed)... .. 427,360| 439,262/1,312,370 
Ocean perch landings in New England SS RR » | 3,047,000 | 2,735,677}4,716,000 
and Maine herring were down 13 million cng 
pounds and 11 million pounds, respec- T pence iad fpemre ye a oon 
tively. The production of industrial fish} |--"“S* "°8™ “ ¢ 
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in that area decreased by 16 million 
pounds, compared with the first eight 
months of 1958, 





Table 2 - United States Fishery Landings by States 
for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 1/ 















































Total 
Area Period 1959 1958 1958 
oo oa EEE aed 6 wees 
era 7 mos. 146,100] 162,122} 316,955 
Massachusetts 2/: | 

Boston ...... 8 mos, 78,50 91,839} 123,764 

| Gloucester ... — 162,500} 153,564] 230,218 
New Bedford, . . 8 ** | 178,100} 980,541] 111,669 
| Provincetown *e 8” | 17,100} 14,100 25,754 
i —— 
Total Mass,..,..---- | 336,200] 340,044| 491,405] 
hode Island 3/. . |? mos, | 73,200] 61,089 103,452] 
INew York 3/.., 17 * | 23,000] 24,800] 42,063] 
New Jersey 3/.. |8” 37,800} 32,777} 50,933 

North Carolina3/ (8 ” 41,700| 40,849 | 54,86 
South Carolina 3/ ie | 8,800) 9,409 | 15,359 
Georgia ...... 8 | 11,900} 11,612] 20,066 
Florida 3/..... {8° | 985,300] 95,07: 3| 158,724 
Alabama ...... 7 7,700| 5,395! 10,343 
Mississippi 3/... = 10,600] 8,002| 82,476 
Louisiana 37.... a 24,600] 28,800} 75,237 
rams oe 7” 26,400] 27,324] 80,478 
Ohio (Mar. -June) 6” 12,200} 12,029] 19,145 
Oregon 2/...... 6" | 19,700} 26,645] 59,467 

164,98 








j , P | . 7. 

Washington 2/... _ ae 8,000} — 92,506 | 
7] as eee ei T 
California: | | 


Certain species 4/ lg mos. 274,100} 361,65( 981,199 
CP ie ceee \° = 35,60 35,931 | 82,709 
—— = 4 —— es te 
Total C lif, Sa 309,700} 





— Island, Middle | 
| Atlantic, Chesapeake, 
| South Atlantic, and | 
| Gulf States (menhaden 























only) . -— 8 mos, | 1,499 00)1,014,628 1,540,867} 
(Alaska: tii | ee ee ate 
Halibut 5/.... 18 mos, 20,400} 18,159} 19,814 
Herring (season | 
over) Be 110,00( )} 88,801 88,801 
RG eccns, Geet 1 oo) 233,176} 241,255 
Shrimp ...... . 4, 856 | 7,862 
|_ Total of all above items iE »135,677 4, 308 463 











| Others (not bsted). Te HE. ¢ 
Grand total . 





shee 





F /Preliminary . 

Landed weight. 

Excluding menhaden. 

Includes catch of anchovies, jack and Pacific mackerel, 
Pacific sardines, squid, and tuna. Data on tuna are for 
the season to September 19; data on squid are for first 
seven months. 

5/Dressed weight. 

6/Data not available. 

Note: Data principally represent weight of fish and shell- 
fish as landed except for mollusks which represent the 
weight of meats only. 
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Wholesale Prices, October 1959 


The October 1959 wholesale price index (121.1 percent 
of the 1947-49 average) for edible fishery products (fresh, 
frozen, and canned) was down slightly (0.4 percent) from 
September 1959 because of lower prices for drawn large 
haddock and fresh and frozen shrimp. But compared to 
October a year ago, a more substantial decline of 6.6 per- 
cent occurred due to lower prices for 10 out of the 17 
items making up the edible fishery products index, This 
year supplies have been more plentiful and normal while 
last year they were light and below normal. 


Due to a temporary improvement in the landings of large 
drawn haddock at Boston during mid-October 1959, good 
supplies of frozen halibut, and a slight improvement in 
Great Lakes yellow pike supplies, the October 1959 drawn, 
dressed, and whole finfish subgroup price index dropped 
3.8 percent from September. But fresh-water whitefish 
prices were higher. Compared to October a year ago, 
this October there were price declines of 14.2 percent for 
large haddock, 7.3 percent for frozen dressed halibut, and 


3.0 percent for fresh and frozen king salmon which resulted 


in a drop of 4,0 percent in the subgroup index. 
clines were only partially 
for the fresh-water items, 


These de- 
offset by higher wholesale prices 


prices in mid-October 
by ce percent from the preceding month, 
Higher pric for fresh small haddoc k fillets (up 23,2 per- 
cent) and fresh s a theses d oysters (up 10,2 percent) offset a 
drop of 6.1 percent in prices for fresh headless shrimp. 
From October last year to October 1959 the fresh pro- 
cessed fish and shellfish subgroup index dropped 8.5 per- 
cent. Lower prices for fresh small haddock fillets (down 
15.0 percent) and fresh headless shrimp (down by 24,7 
percent) more than offset an incre > of 12.5 percent in 
fresh oyster | East Coast 2r supplies were 


Fresh processed fish and shellfish 
1959 were uj 












short « 59 season and this shortage is even 
more pronounced as the 1959/60 season entered into full 


Swing this October, 


Changes in the wholesale price 
fish and shellfish from September to October this year 
> slight (down only 0.7 percent). An increase of about 
cen i in frozen flounder fillet prices failed to 
overcome a further drop of n frozen headless 
prices at Chicago. Prices for frozen haddock fil- 
perch fillets remained unchanged, The 
e index for this subgroup from October 
1959 was sharper (20.1 percent). Declines 
in frozen fillet prices ranged from 19.7 percent for had- 


index for processed fro- 











4 poun 





2.8 perce 





n 














dock fillets, 9.9 percent for ocean perch fillets, and 8.4 
percent f flounder fillets, The sharpest drop occurred 
in the frozen headless shrimp price, which was down 25.8 
| percent, More imports, generally larger domestic land 
ing substantial inventories were responsible for the 












in prices from October 1958 to this October, 


Canned fish prices in October 1959 were unchanged 
from the preceding month, The packing season for Maine 
sardines and West Coast salmon was about over by the 
end of the month with a sharply lower pack of canned 
salmon and about a 10-percent smaller pack for Maine 
sardines. As of October 29 the estimated pack of Cali- 
fornia sardines was only 533,920 cases (48 1-lb. cans) 

a drop of 71.4 percent from the 1,883,720 ca 
to that date in 1958. Tuna canning began to 
October following several months of tie-ups because of 
disputes over ex-vessel prices at California producing 
and canning centers, The 1959 pack of canned tuna will 
be high, but not up to the record set in 1958. The Octo- 
ber 1959 canned fish price index was up about 1.6 per- 
cent from October a year ago because available sup- 
plies were lighter. Canned salmon (up 12.6 percent) and 
canned Maine sardines (up 6.4 percent) more than com- 
pensated for price drops of 9.6 percent for California 
tuna and 12.3 percent for California sardines. 


ses packed 
pick up in 
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ZZ Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, October 1959 With Comparisons 
Point of Avg. Prices 1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ($) a. (1947-49=100) 
Oct, Sept. Oct, Sept. | Aug. | Oct, 
1959 | 1959 | 1959] 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
LL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). ....c-ceccecce ee aos 121.1) 2/121.6 | 119.8] 129.6 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products: ....... ne Pee ee eS 134,0} 2/134.8} 132.8| 149.2 
rami, Dressed. or Winks Minna: . 5... se cg ae ee wee whe 153.8} 159.9] 152.2] 160.2 
Haddock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh . . . .. | Boston lb, 13) 4 =.15 127.9} 153.1] 109.1] 149.0 
lalibut, Wes /80 Ibs,, drsd,, fresh or froz, |New York |b. 2) 33 98.5} 101.1) 107.8} 106.2 
almon, kins . & med,, drsd,, fresh or froz. |New York |b. 791 #20 | 772 179,7 | 179.7| 182.6 
hitefish,L, Superior, drawn, fresh... . . Chicago {Ib | .75| .73 | 185,9| 179.7| 158.6] 161.1 
hitefish,L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh New York |b. 1.00 73 202.3 146.7; 161.8) 182.0 
ellow pike, I ic n&Huron, rnd,,fresh . New York |b, 69 73 | 161.8 170.0} 193.5) 138.4 
sed,F ol) ae ae ar eee Fer ee ere | 128,9]2/124,3| 121.5] 140.8 
ets, sml 1s on, 20=Ib, tins. . [Boston ib. ] .43] .35 | 144,6[” 117.4] 195.9| 170.1 
, ge. (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . New York | 1b, .63 .67 98,7 105.1; 101.1) 131.1 
r Pea Fae Norfolk gal.| 6.75] 6,25 | 167.1 2/ 151.6; 148,5| 148.5 
ie "T 
» as Sigig tae Sees | 106.4] 107,2| 112.3} 133.1 
Boston bb. 28] 387) =| (99.5 96.8| 98.2] 108.6 
Boston b. 33 .33 =| 102.0} 102.0) 102.0] 127.1 
Boston lb ez an | 108.8 108.8} 108.8) 120.8 
Chicago Ib 62 64 | 95,3 98.0 | 106.5} 128.5 
5 eee ue pee Tacs } ie 
Mr PRUNES 4 os on 0 te 6 + Th oe bot eee ee 103.4] 103.4} 102.0} 101.8 
; , Pink, No, 1 tall (16 0z,), 48cans/cs. . .. [Seattle cs. [24,50 ]24.50 27.8] 127.8] 123.9] 113.5 
lt eat, chun 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.) 
SE a a ee - « « « « « |LosAngeles cs, | 10,80 | 10.80 17.9 717.9 17.9 86,2 
dines, Calif,, tom. pa 0, 1 oval (15 oz.,), | 
aS na es Sashaienla wel ae etek Los Angeles cs, | 7.50] 7.50 88.1 88,1 88.1} 100.4 
lines, Maine, keyles 1, No, 1/4 drawn 
nose OR, 200 COMBFOR, .. 6 2 sss oe he New York |cs. | 8.75] 8.75 93,1 93,1 93,1 87.5 





























t average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs. These 
es are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level. Daily Market News Service ‘*Fish- 
ts Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices, 








METHOD FOR DETERMINING FRESHNESS OF FISH 





A method for determining the freshness of sea fish based on the de- 
termination of volatile, permanganate-reducing substances in fish, is stated 
be independent of the variety of fish and easily done on whole fish, and fresh 

or frozen fillets. Air is passed through 5 ml. of test fish pulp, througha safety 
trap, and into an absorption flask containing either 10 or 20 ml. of 0.02N 
KMnO4 in 1N NaOH. A 2 ml. aliquot, to which has been ajided 1 ml. 6N H2SO4 
and 0.6 ml. 20 percent KI in 0.1N Na2CO3 is titrated with 0.00025N NagS203 
to a starch indicator end point. The following microequivalents were found: 
0 in freshly killed fish, 0 to 10 in fresh fish, 10 to 20 for those with first ob- 
servable changes in quality, greater than 20for those starting decomposition, 
|and greater than 30 for those showing putrefaction (Die Fischwaren und Fein- 
| kostindustrie, April 1958). 
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International 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


FISHERY STATISTICS TRAINING 
CENTER HELD IN DENMARK: 

Twenty government officials from 14 
countries and territories attended the In- 
ternational Training Center in Fishery 
Statistics, organized by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), Rome, 
Italy, and held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
at the invitation of the Danish Govern- 
ment. The follow- 
ing countries attend- 
ed the Center: Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Greece, 
Iran, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Morocco, Ni- 
geria, Pakistan, 
Turkey, British 
overseas territories 
(Malta, N. and S. 
Rhodesia, Uganda), and Yugoslavia. 











The Training Center was particularly 
designed for those who are immediately 
responsible for the collection and colla- 
tion of primary fishery statistics. Hold- 
ing the Center in Copenhagen was espe- 
cially advantageous because Denmark 
has a highly developed fishing industry 
and the Government Statistical Services 
are very well organized and efficient, 
thus providing excellent facilities for 
study. 


During the five-week course, the par- 
ticipants attended lectures and demon- 


statistics in their own country, with spe- 
cial reference to improvements which 
could be effected in the light of informa- 
tion gathered at the Center. 


| After two weeks in Copenhagen, the 
participants moved to Hutshels, a fish- 
ing port in North Jutland, where they 
took part in the collection of statistical 
data and also got an insight into fishing 
| methods, landings, gear, etc. 





Denmark is particularly well suited 
for field work of this nature because the 
| fishing industry is based on a large num- 
ber of small, owner-operated craft, 

| using a wide variety of fishing gear, 

| based on widely scattered fishing ports 
|of all sizes. The rapidly-developingfish- 
| eries in the participating countries are 

| facing problems of statistical design and 
| management similar to those faced, and 
successfully solved, in Denmark for the 
Jlast 40 years. 


| FISHERIES SURVEYS 
TRAINING CENTER 

| HELD IN TANGANYIKA: 
—— 

] 





‘A Training Center on Fisheries Sur- 
| veys for the countries in the African re- 
gion, organized by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), was held 
at Tanga, Tanganyika, from November 9- 
December 18, 1959. 








| 

| The Center was directed by the Fish- 
|eries Officer of Tanganyika and a pro- 

| fessor from the University of Washington 


strations on organization, methods, prac- | in Seattle, U.S. A., acted as Associate Di- 


tical application, and evaluation of fish- 
ery statistics. 


Seminars were an important feature 
of the Center at which individual partici- 
pants introduced and discussed reports 
on the present organization of fishery 


|rector. A number of FAO officers par- 

ticipated in both the theoretical and prac- 
tical work of the Center. These included 
a fisheries biologist from the headquarters 
staff, a marketing expert on assignment in 
Ghana, an expert on assignment as fish- 

eries biologist in Uganda, and a member 
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International (Contd.): 


of the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry who lectured at the Indian 
Fisheries Statistics Training Center 
held earlier this year in Bombay. 


The Training Center was concerned 
with the objectives, methods, and uses 
yf surveys in all phases of fish produc- 
, processing, and distribution. 





Apart from the lectures, the partici- 
pants at the Center made field trips which 
were used to illustrate the instruction 

in the classroom. In addition, the 
pecial problems of the fisheries in the 
\frican region were discussed in semi- 


Participants at the Training Center 

ne from all parts of Africa and in- 

ded not only students from independ- 
\frican countries, but also from ter- 
es and dependencies. 


wk & Y 


ARDINE MEETING CALLS 
FOR INTERNATIONAL 
OOPERATION IN RESEARCH: 


Nine general recommendations to pro- 


rapid international exchange of in- 


search and other work on sardine prob- 
lems were made in the final report of 
World Scientific Meeting on the Bi- 

logy of Sardines and Related Species, 
hich was held in Rome, Italy, from Sep- 
nber 14-21, 1959. 

The meeting, convened by the Food 

1 Agriculture Organization (FAO) at 
Rome’ headquarters, was attended by 

re than 50 experts from 26 countries. 


nN - 


some 60 scientific papers were presented. 


The objectives of the meeting were 

ippraise the status of knowledge on 
the biology of sardines, assess present 
methods of research and indicate the 
lines along which national and interna- 
tional action might be developed to im- 
prove research programs. 


The nine general recommendations of 
the meeting call for FAO leadership in 
promoting international cooperation in 
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dealing with sardine problems. Specifi- 
cally the scientists asked FAO to pub- 
lish an annotated bibliography on sar- 
dine research, a directory of sardine re- 
search institutions, and strengthen the 
work of producing synopses on species 
of sardines and other fishes of economic 
| value. 


The meeting also called on FAO to 

| convene "follow-up meetings on the bi- 

| ology of sardines" and on other species 
| ''for which major fisheries exist," pro- 
mote standardization of routine methods 
used in research programs, encourage 
exchange visits between scientists and 
focus attention on the need to improve 
specialized research on sardines. 


A section of the report dealing with 
|''Perspectives in Sardine Research" fo- 
cuses attention on a number of special 
problems and indicates the lines of ap- 
proach that should be adopted. These in- 
| clude more extensive and intensive use 

| of modern techniques and a more com- 

| prehensive approach to the various as- 

| pects of the sardine problems. 


The commercial importance of sar- 
|dines and the continuing fluctuations in 
sardine stocks, resulting in severe eco- 
|nomic losses for fishermen, attracted 
| world attention to the meeting. There 
| were participants from most of the coun- 
| tries concerned with sardine fisheries 
and observers from non-government and 
commercial organizations. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting the participants 
took the unusual action of passing a res- 
olution to thank FAO for convening and 
running the meeting which had been, the 
resolution stated, "a universal success." 


INTERNATIONAL NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
HELD IN SEATTLE: 

Fisheries administrators and experts 
from Canada, Japan, and the United States 
met in Seattle, Wash., in October for in- 
tensive discussion of fisheries problems 
in the North Pacific Ocean. The sixth 
annual meeting of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission was o- 
pened by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on October 19. 
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The Commission, established by 
treaty between the member Govern- 
ments, conducts research and makes 
recommendations on fishery conserva- 
tion problems on stocks of fish of joint 
interest throughout the high-seas areas 
of the North Pacific Ocean. 


At the meeting the Commission re- 
ceived reports from many scientists on 
the latest results of a large-scale re- 
search program which is studying the 
distribution, abundance, and movements 
of salmon from the Asian and North A- 
merican continents on the high seas. In 
addition, the Commission studied the 
conditions of utilization and conserva- 
tion of North American salmon, herring, 
and halibut stocks to determine whether 
or not Japan, and in some cases, Cana- 
da, should continue to refrain from fish- 
ing such stocks, Abstention from fish- 
ing is effective in the eastern portion of 
the North Pacific and in the eastern 
Bering Sea. In the case of salmon on 
the high seas, Japan abstains from fish- 
ing east of a line along the meridian of 
175° west longitude, which passes near 
Atka Island in the Aleutians, about 2,000 
miles west of Seattle. This line, which 
is temporary or provisional in nature, is 
the subject of much research designed to 
determine whether another line or lines 
would more equitably divide the Asian 
and North American salmon stocks. 


A preliminary scientific session, be- 
gun on October 12, was held at the Com- 
mission's headquarters on the Campus 
of the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver. This session brought to- 
gether 15 scientists from the three coun- 
tries for intensive study of the stocks of 
fish under abstention, 


Each member country was represent- 
ed on the Commission by four members. 
In addition to Edward W. Allen, Seattle 
attorney, who is Chairman of the Com- 
mission, the United States Commission- 
ers included Milton E. Brooding of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco; John H. Clawson, Anchorage, 
Alaska; and Arnie J. Suomela, Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Washington, D. C. 
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The Japanese Commissioners (all 
from Tokyo) were: Iwao Fujita, Vice- 
Chairman of the Japan Fisheries Associ- 
ation; Haruki Mori, Director of the A- 
merican Affairs Bureau, Foreign Minis- 
try; Kenjiro Nishimura, Director of the 
Fisheries Agency of Japan; and Koichiro 
Kobayashi, Vice-President of the Nichiro 
Fishing Company. 


The Canadian Commissioners were 
George R. Clark, Deputy Minister of Fish- 
eries, Ottawa; John M. Buchanan, Presi- 
dent of British Columbia Packers Limit- 
ed, Vancouver; James C. Cameron, Pend- 
er Harbour; and Roger T. Hager, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Fishing Company, 
Vancouver. 


The Commissioners were accompan- 
ied by a number of experts and advisors, 
bringing the total number of participants 
to approximately 100. General arrange- 
ments for the meeting were made by the 
| Commission's Secretariat. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC 
| HALIBUT COMMISSION 


| DART TAG USED BY COMMISSION FOR 


FIRST TIME TO TAG HALIBUT: 
~~ This year for the first time the International 
Pacific Halibut Commission used the dart tag to 
tag halibut in the North Pacific. Tagging is used 
extensively by the Commission to determine when 
and where halibut can be fished to obtain full utili- 
zation of the North Pacific halibut stocks. The ac- 
curacy of results and consequently the usefulness 
of the tagging experiments depends upon the de- 
gree to which recovered tags are returned to the 
Commission. 




















Fig. 1 ~ A dart tag in position on a North Pacific halibut. 
No vessels were chartered during the summer 

and fall of 1958 for the express purpose of tagging 

halibut. However, the University of Washington 
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research vessel Commando was chartered for a 
period of 57 days during May and June 1958, and 
222 halibut were tagged in the vicinity of Marmot 
Bay between Afognak and Kodiak Islands. A num- 
ber of the tagged halibut were held in floating live 
boxes temporarily to observe the effects of tagging 
upor the fish. These observations indicated that 
the tagging process did not result in any significant 
mortalities immediately after tagging. 


Strap tags are sometimes overlooked on the 
dark side of the fish because halibut are usually 
handled white side up. This loss reduces the 
practical value of the tagging experiments. The 
number of tags lost in this manner can be esti- 
mated by marking some of the fish with a second 
tag. For this reason some of the fish tagged inthe 
B ig Sea in the spring of 1959 have a new type of 
ta he dart tagl/) attached in the vicinity of the 
pectoral fin on the white side of the fish in addition 
to the strap tag. This tag consists of an orange 
vinyl plastic tube, approximately one-eighth inch 
n diameter and 12 inches in length and is held in 
place by means of a solid nylon plastic barb im- 
bedded in the meat of the fish. The letters IPHC 
and a number are stamped on each tag. 


erir 
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To obtain a reliable measure of the efficiency 
yf this tag, it was necessary to tag three groups of 
ish simultaneously. One group with only the new 
or ''dart tag,"' a second group with only a strap 
ig (placed on the gill cover on the dark side), and 
third group with both tags. Therefore, when a 
tagged fish is recaptured, it should be examined 
for both tags. If two tags are found, they should be 
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Fig. 
already been applied, and also a tag inserted into the 
hollow needle by which the tags are inserted in the hali- 


2 - A fully-exposed dart tag lying beside one that has 


but. The barbs on the tag do not show up well against 
the white background. 


turned in together as this is the Commission's only 
means of correctly evaluating tag loss. 


The fish migrating furthest in 1958 was caught 
by the M/V Capella I while fishing off Cape Scott. 
This fish was released in the Bering Sea off Akun 
Head in 1956 and had migrated approximately 1,550 
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Two other fish tagged in the Bering Sea on the 
‘Polaris Spot" also made long migrations of ap- 


proximately 1,400 miles each. Both were recap- 
tured in Dixon Entrance, one by the M/V Frisco 


and the other by the M/V Dovre B. 


A new Commission record for length of time 
out following tagging was set when the M/V Oona R. 
recovered a fish released on December 21, 1935.7 
This halibut was six years old when tagged and 
weighed approximately ten pounds. At recovery, 
183 years later, it had grown to approximately 65 
pounds. During its period of freedom this halibut 
made a net migration of only about 60 miles, having 
been tagged off Cape St. James and being recovered 
in the vicinity of Cape Mark. 


The greatest number of tags turned in during 
1958 were received from the M/V Soupfin with 34. 
Closely behind with 33 recoveries was the M/V 
Kaare, 





1/Although new for halibut tagging, the “dart tag" is being used for tag- 
ging many other fish. 


UNITED STATES-JAPANESE 


| TUNA CONFERENCE 


PLENARY SESSIONS AND 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

HELD OCTOBER 1-11: 

Japan and the United States held a 
meeting, which opened in Tokyo on Sep- 
tember 30, for the exchange of views and 
information between the two countries on 
the tuna industry and its problems. 





The Japanese Government announced 
September 28 that government officials 
and private fishing representatives of 
the two countries would meet for l3days, 
with the meeting expected to end October 
12, according to Japan Times of Septem- 
ber 30, Abs 


The Japanese were represented by 11 
Government officials and 13 private rep- 
resentatives, including a representative 
of the Foreign Office, the Director of 
the Fishery Agency, and the Vice-Chair- 
man of the Japan Fishery Association. 


The United States group comprised 
10 Government and some 10 private rep- 
resentatives headed by the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 


Discussions at the talks centered on: 


1. Research on biological, ecological, 








miles in two years. 


and oceanographical aspects of tuna and 
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studies concerning distribution of re- 
sources. 


2. The current tuna catch situation 
and catch methods. 


3. Utilization of tuna and processing 
techniques. 





4. Past trends in production, con- 
sumption, and price of tuna andits 
products in Japan and the United 
States. 


October 1-5 was devoted to discussion 
in plenary sessions of all agenda items 
giving each country two full days. The 
chairmanship alternated between the two 
delegations. After October 5, the work- 
ing sessions were divided into two com- 
ittees--one committee handled agenda 
items 1 and 2 and the second committee 
items 3 and 4. Simultaneous committee 
meetings were held through October 9. 
October 9-11 the meeting's final report 
was prepared. 


At the final session held on October 
12, 1959, the United St 
Conference 
release: 


ates-Jap: se Tuna 


ine 


issued the following press 


At the final Plenary Session of the 
Tuna Conference, the delegations of Ja- 
pan and the United States reviewed and 
approved the work of the two Commit 
established at the opening session of the 
conference. These Committees reported 
the results of their consideration of the 
four items on the agenda of the confer- 
ence; (1) Biological, ecological, and oce- 
anographic study of tuna and the distri- 
bution of tuna resources; (2) Present 
conditions of harvesting and fishing meth- 
ods of tuna; (3) Present conditions of 
utilization of tuna and technology of its 
processing; and (4) Past movements of 
the tuna market with respect to produc- 
tion, consumption, and price in each do- 
mestic tuna market. 


tees 


In Committee One research on biology, 
ecology, and oceanography, and harvest- 
ing conditions with respect to tuna were 
reviewed. 


Information concerning re- 
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search activity was freely exchanged and h 
indicated that the broad objectives of 
such research were similar in the two Cc 
countries. C 
¥ 
With respect to research, the fields of Pp 
inquiry discussed included methods and U 
scope of the documentation and examina- O 
tion of fishing activity and of basic bio- tl 
logical and oceanographic research. t 
It was noted that statistical informa- t 
} tion plus scientific information on the é 
fisheries is essential to the measure- I 
ment of the condition of the stocks, and é 
both countries recognized the importance J 
of this matter. 
The Committee's deliberations indi- 


cated that extensive studies are being 
made of the ocean circulation of the Pa- 
cific and the relationship of the environ- 
ment to the variations in distribution and 
migrations of tuna. These studies and 
research on life history were reviewed. 
No information presented indicated that 
there is overfishing of any tuna stocks. 


Information on catch, catch trends and 
fleet composition, together with the fac- 
tors affecting these, were freely consid- 
ered. The Committee noted that the Ja- 
panese catches, fleets, and areas of op- 
eration have expanded in recent years. 
The number of vessels was stabilized in 
Japan in 1955 through a governmental 
system of licensing although tonnage 
It is now 
being gradually halted. The catches and 
fleets of the United States have declined, 
and the fishing areas of the United States 
have remained relatively the same. The 
increase in long-line fishing in Japan and 
the very recent tendency to place more 
emphasis on purse-seine fishing in the 
United States were noted. Government 
regulations and activities affecting these 
fields were compared. 


and 


It was learned that Japan has a com- 
prehensive communications system re- 
porting on current fishing conditions in 
which the Government participates, 
whereas the United States has not. 


In Committee Two pertinent material 
concerning problems of utilization 
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common to the tuna industries of both 
countries was presented. There was a 
very informative discussion of such 
problems as green tuna, the biochemis- 
try of tuna, quality standards, grading 

of tuna, the status of cholesterol research, 
the use of antibiotics in tuna preserva- 
tion, and the use of tuna in pet foods. In- 
formation was presented pertaining to 
these subjects and views were freely 
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exchanged. There were suggestions 
made by both sides concerning further 
exchange of information on these sub- 





iects. 


In view of the importance of the tuna 
resource to each country, the world 


tch and its possible effect on future 
supplies of tuna were discussed. The 
total catch of tuna by all countries is 
steadily increasing, as is the world con- 
sumption. 


Large segments of the tuna fishing 
industry of the United States have been 
beset with increasingly serious prob- 

ms during recent years. Periods of 
listress during which the United States 
1 fishing industry faced its most dif- 
ficult problems were noted and the possi- 
ble causes of these difficulties were dis- 
tussed by the delegates of both countries. 





The two delegations agreed that the 
-onference had been very helpful to the 
tuna industries of both countries by pro- 
viding an opportunity for the exchange of 
information and views on these subjects. 


The two delegations noted that coordi- 
1ation of activities on specific research 
projects would contribute to the success 
of the research work being carried on by 
their respective governments. 


The two delegations agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective governments 
(1) that supplementary data on scientific 
and technical matters of interest to both 
countries should be exchanged on a con- 
tinuing basis through the usual channels; 
and (2) that, in cases where meetings 
for scientific research on tuna are held 
in either country, the scientists of other 
nations should be invited to take part in 
so far as possible. 











UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 
EXCHANGE SCIENTIFIC 
FISHERY KNOWLEDGE 


Five American fishery experts returned home in 
late September following an extensive inspection of 
Russian salmon fisheries, and five Russian fish ex- 
perts arrived in the United States to observe American 
Salmon activities. The trips were arranged for an 
exchange of scientific and practical fishery information. 








Fig. 1 - Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Ross L. Leffler, welcomes Russian 
| fisheries experts at the beginning of their visit to the 

United States. 


The Americans departed from Washington on August 
20, 1959, with the Kamchatka Peninsula in Siberia as 
their destination. They arrived there, via Moscow, sev- 
eral days later and returned home, also via Moscow, on 
September 22. They spent one day in the Russian capi- 
tal on their way to their Siberian destination, and four 
days on their way home. 


The Russians arrived in Washington on September 24 
and departed by plane for the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska on September 26, returning to Washington about 
October 21. Their itinerary included inspection of salm- 
on hatchery operations and the work of fish nutrition 
and fish disease laboratories in the Northwest. They 
Saw the operations of can companies, canneries, fish 





Fig. 2 - Russian fisheries experts, accompanied by the 
head of the Alaskan Department of Fish and Game and 
the U. S, Bureau of Fisheries Regional Director for Alas- 
ka, visit Governor Egan of Alaska in his office 
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freezing and cold-storage facilities. 
several Government laboratories. 


They also inspected 


The United States mission to the Russian salmon 
areas had a double purpose--to give United States spe- 
cialists an opportunity to learn of Russian fishery opera- 
tions first hand, and to secure fish and fish blood samples 
of known Russian origin for a sagt Matas international 





salmon study which has been in progress for about thre 
years. 


| 
Members of the United States group reported success 
in both aims, stressing that their hosts were especially | 
cooperative. } 

The North Pacific s non study is a three-nat 
ect--Japan, Canada, and the United States. One 
this study was to secure data upon which Nations 





and North America may base salmon management s. A 
problem is to determine the plz and the extent of 
ing of the American and Asiar 





during he time the salmon are at sea 


tates the development of 
Asian fish 


1 system of differ 

Research has indicated that probably 
the most reliable waytodifferentiate between the two races 
is by blood type 


can from 


At the U.S. Bureau of Commerci ‘isheries Biological 


able work h 


laboratory at Seattle, Wash 





with salmon and blood samples ada he 
I n are Ss 
Rr va S ¢ 
- ug I 
s 1 st areas wa Sé tate a 
n . nu s itk 
sula 
Places visited by the United States mission includ 
Khabarovsk, the big industrial center in Siberia some 


225 miles from the Sea of Japan; 


Okhotsk, fishery center, on the r 
Sea »f Okt? tsk 


1orthern rim of the 


The October Fishery Combine’s canning, salting, and 
freezing operations at the mouth of the Bystraya River 
in the southern portion of Kamchatka; 


Canneries, salteries, < 


also on the southwest coz 





The biological station or 
miles inland from the coast 


on producing areas of the U.S.S R. 


) 
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Fishery facilities at Nevelsk on the southern portion of 
Sakhalin Island, north of Japan; 


And finally the free port of Nakhodka, near Vladivos 
tok, where cold-storage and other facilities for the trans- 
shipping of ocean-borne goods to the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way were observed. 


At these places important phases of the salmon fishing 
industry were inspected and discussed--hatchery work, 
biological research, technological problems, gear research, 
and fish processing operations. Besides the ‘‘on the spot’’ 
discussions, there were meetings at what might be called 
area or regional levels plus four days in Moscow with the 
fishery research unit of the scientific committees which are 
in charge of research conducted in the Soviet Union. 


Transportation across Siberia was by jet--10 hours on 
the return trip. Transportation across the Sea of Okhotsk 
to Kamchatka, then to Sakhalin Island, and on to the main- 
land was by a Russian refrigerated carrier vessel whict 
was described as efficient and with comfortable quarters. 
There were train transportation and truck travelfor short 
distances, On the trip to the Kurilian Lakes part of the 


journey was by horseback. 
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The United States group that made the trip to Russia 
included: Charles Butler, Saltonstall-~Kennedy Coordina- 
tor, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, who headed 
the delegation; Clinton Atkinson, Laboratory Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, 
Seattle, Wash.; Clarence F, Pautzke, Assistant Director, 
Washington State Department of Fisheries; Winston C. 
Arnold, General Manager, Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc.; 
William R. Barlow, Interpreter, Office of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The Russians who are in this country are: Andre Ser- 
geevich Guidukov of Moscow, Director, Section on Fish 
Industry, State Planning Commission, R.S.F.S.R.; Aleksander 
Ivanovich Isaev, Moscow, Deputy Chief of Construction and 
Hatchery Operations; Vasali Nikiforovich Kalenov, Deputy 
Director of the Kamchatka Economic Council; Aleksander 
Nikovaevich Salinikov, trawler captain engaged in salmon 
operations; Igor Ivanovich Kurenkov, Deputy Director ofthe 
Kamchatka Fishery Research Institute. 


e 


ALL-WELDED ALUMINUM 
SPINY I 


A recent additior 1 
tralian 








Australia 


ALLOY 
sOBSTER PROCESSING VESSEL 
cent | to the Western Aus- 

fishing fleet is the 62-foot alu- 
minium alloy spiny lobster processing 
vessel Lady of Fatima. 











The spiny lobster fishery in Western 
susteaiia, has reached a stage where it 
is necessary for the larger boats to travel 
long distances to get good catches, and 
therefc ore to be capable of stowing large 
amounts of fuel. Also, it is desirable 
that the boats be able to process a rela- 
tively large phates of fish in order to 
avoid the loss of time in trips to Fre- 
mantle to unload, possibly 240 miles both 
ways. This particularly applies when the 
weather is good and good catches are 
being made; thena boat needs a big freez- 
er to store the catch. 


With these problems in mind, was 
to build a new proce ates boat 
of aluminium alloy. 


decided 


First the room available in a metal 
hull is greater than in a similar wooden 
hull, and by using a double bottom for 
fuel and fresh-water stowage, and built- 
in wing tanks for additional fuel, further 
space is saved and structural weight is 
reduced. 


Second, by using aluminium alloy in- 
stead of steel, about half the structural 
weight is saved, and this is very impor- 
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when the 
g payload 
ns weight 


minium., 


speed required is high and 
is necessary. In this case 
was saved by the use of 
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lings of the hull are rather generous, but 
no real difficulty was experienced incold 
working the alloy. Also, hull distortion 
due to welding stresses was a lot less 
than expected. 














is capable of quick freezing 
5-pound cases of spiny lobster in 
urs, and the refrigerated hold has 
ity of 1,500 cases of tails or 
3,000 pounds of finfish. 


pliant 
9 


1Va( 


craft is of all-welded construc- 
and all welding was done manually. 
frames are extruded alloy angles 
were bent cold to shape. The scant- 


The 
tion, 
The 


id 


al 
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A an all-welded aluminium alloy spiny lobster processing vessel. 
¢ inte e of ar umi All fuel tanks, water tank, etc., are 
S be ch less than for | alloy, built as part of the hull, and the 
ooden or steel boat, par- deckhouse, which contains the wheelhouse, 
steel boa s rust prob- galley, and mess, and a berth for the 
wheel relief, is all welded alloy. There 
are four berths below decks. The for- 
s Len s are igth | ward peak tank holds 400 gallons of fresh 
y Mn S beam, 17 feet; mea | water and an additional 100 gallons can 
es | be carried in one of the after ballast 
tanks 
speed 10.5 knots was required, 
hieve this an 8-cylinder turbo- The anchor winch and pot-hauling 
Diesel, delivering 230 bhp. at | winch are hydraulically-operated, with 
, was selected. On trials, | the hydraulic pump driven by the com- 
10.75 knots was recorded, | pressor engine. 
10 knots is maintained in serv- | 
Her sea behavior is much less lively 
than one would expect in a light buoyant 
( pacity is 2,600 Imperial gal- hull. She maintains a very high speed in 
Or working conditions, rough water. The fuel consumption is 
npt 6 to 8 gallons an | very good considered against the high 
whi e vessel a range of operating speed. (Australian Fisheries 
| Newsletter of June 1959.) 
| 
reezer is of large capacity for * ok Ok Ok x 
ze of the vessel, being 21 feet long | 
full beam and depth of the boat. | MOST RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS 


FROM DOLLAR AREA REMOVED: 

~ The Government of Australia has in- 
| formed the United States Government 

| that effective August 1, 1959, import 

| quotas were enlarged and most discrim- 
inatory restrictions on imports from 
dollar sources were eliminated. This 
step should be of particular benefit to 
the United States, Canada, and other 
countries in the dollar area. In effect, 
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this measure opens the Australian mar- 
ket to dollar goods, on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis for virtually all products ex- 
cept motor vehicles and timber. 


Prior to the adoption of these meas- 
ures, many items that could be imported 
into Australia from nondollar sources 
could not be purchased from the dollar 
The move greatly improves the 
opportunity of United States firms to 


competi 


area, 


on equal terms with firms from 
other countries for sales in the ] 
ian market. It permits the import of 
many United States consumer goods 
which have not been 


for many years. 


ailable in Austral 


This substantial liberalization of 


trade was facilitated by recent measures 
establishing currency convertibility az 
reflects the improved state of the Aus 


ralian economy. The Government of 





Australia has announced that it intends 
to proceed with orderly removal of the 
remaining discriminatory restrictions 


SPIN Y 3 

EXPLORATORY 
During he fir 

lobster exp 





southern waters 
only eight spiny lobsters were taker 
One was a female which would have 
spawned in 4-6 weeks. The lobsters 
were obtained in two areas about 2( 
miles apart. 


9 1 > 7 
| 


3 lbs. 4 oz. to 6 lbs 





. 9 oz. each. The 
survey is being conducted with the chart- 
ered vessel Bluefin, based in Albany. 
The survey commenced on June 8, 
1959. In the third and fourth weeks (to 
July 4), the Bluefin set pots in the neigh- 
borhood of Breaker Island, Peak Head, 
West Cape Howe, Knapp Head, Ratcliffe 
Bay, Wilson's Head, Edward's Point, and 
Stanley Island. No lobsters were taken. 


The Bluefin has been working 90 pots. 
They are set about 100 yards apart, 
that with a line of 50 pots a fairly large 
area of reef can be tested. It takes a- 


so 


bout two minutes for a pot to be set and 
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about three minutes for a pot in 35 fath- 
oms to be pulled. Salmon and shark 
heads, and cattle hocks are used as bait. 


While traveling to the pots, two troll 
lines are usually put out. Bluefin tuna, 
mostly 2-3 pounds each, have been caught 
Australian 


August 1959. 


+} 1 “ ’ sh 4 co VN wre - 
onthe lines. Fisheries News 


SHRIMP EXPLOR ATORY FISHING: 
the char- 





Last report received from 








tered vessel Challenge exploring for 
hrimp was to the end of June 1959. Some 
bad weather was experienced about the 
middle of Jun 

| y A c vas ¢ rr 1 11+ y th Ee 

I i gp V A iea Ou l Il€ Ol 

Owing areas: Port Hacking-Botany Ba: 
where there was a show of king prawns 
in 100 fathoms but no shrimp were 
in deeps ater--Narrabeen, Broke! 
Bay, ggerah, Terrig 

Shrimp were taken in small quantity 
in 50-70 fathoms. Five deep-sea red 


were taken in about 140 fathoms. 


During the last week of June, in the Bro- 
ken B rea, red shrimp were taken in 
8 150 homs. What was believed to be 


1 new species of red shrimp was taken 


4° } A . ++ . ] \ | . 
12 homs. \ustralian Fisheries 
" cr — 
ewsle € oust 195 ) 
7 


Belgium 


FISHING INDUSTRY FACES A CRISIS: 


The crisis in the Belgium fishing in- 
dustry, which has been developing for 


several years recently received another 
blow when two large modern deep- 
Nlers were transferred to Great 
two vessels 
yrecipitated talk in Belgium fishing cir- 
blockade of the Port of Ostend. 
blockade is carried out, it would 
dramatize the fishing industry's plight 
and be its most aggressive step for ob- 
|taining Government assistance and the 
|}imposition of import restrictions. 


Britain. The loss of these 


r 
} 
cles ol 
I 


According to reports in Belgium fish- 


|eries periodicals, the industry is faced 
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Belgium (Contd.): interest would lead to a certain collapse. 
(United States Consulate in Antwerp, Sep- 
with bankruptcy. A recent investigation tember 4, 1959.) 


of the financial condition of fisheries 
firms revealed that the majority of the 
firms could not avoid bankruptcy if there | 
re drastic demands for payment by 
> suppliers. 


Chile 


rhe transfer of the two large trawl- CREDIT ASSISTANCE EXTENDED TO 
ers to Britain, where the vessels will | FISHING INDUSTRY: 











j ith oeeeerews and land fish for The Chilean Government Development 
the British market, means the loss of | Organization has announced that it will 
good producing units and further unem- extend credit assistance to the fisheries 
1e1 ithe West Flanders Province. | industry of the Provinces of Tarapaca 
ame owners of thetransferredves- | and Antofagasta. Motors and fishing e- 
ls, which recently obtained specialcon- | quipment will be imported by the Chilean 
3 to build two supertrawlers, have | Ministry of Agriculture and sold on credit 
ned the project because of the dis | to fisheries cooperatives legally estab- 
yndition of the fishingindustry | lished in these two provinces. Such pur- 
chases will be financed under the 5 bil- 
kesmen for the fishing industry lion pesos (about US$4.7 million) fund 
e thatitistime to save the indus established by the Law of Rehabilitation 
tl nferences and talks, but of the Departments of Iquique and Pisa- 
weli-planned fisheries gua. The Government hopes to extend 
. (United States Consulate in Ant- | its plan for credit assistance to fisher- 
September 16, 1959.) ies industries in other areas of the Re- 
public. 


The Development Organization pro- 


9! Mir FISH] NG INDUSTRY vided a US$500,000 allocation in its 1959 
TCERNED OVER PRICES: budget for use in facilitating the purchase 
Act ‘ording 10 a spokesman for the of fishing boats. Authorizations have 
sium fishing industry there is adeep | been made against this allocation, the 
in the Belgium shrimp fishery United States Embassy in Santiago re- 
-ar-term prospects, because of ported in an October 1959 dispatch. 
yspect of large fall catches. It 
xpected that increased landings * es * # 
il have a drastic effect on prices, 
3 something was done by the Gov- | EXPORTS OF FISHERY 
ent to protect this fishery, which | PRODUCTS, 1955-1958: 
een effected by a serious crisis | Chilean exports of fishery products in 


1958 set a new record--approximately 
26.0 million pounds, valued at about 


spokesman suggested different US$2.0 million. This was about 3.2 mil- 





solutions, among which was the estab- | lion pounds (14 percent) more than the 
ment of a Government purchase previous peak year of 1955 during which 
gram for shrimp, a minimum price exports amounted to 22.8 million pounds, 

set-up, and the application of a tax on valued at US$1.2 million. The record 

the import licenses for shrimp from 1958 exports were more than twice those 

West Germany and The Netherlands, exported during 1957 and also 1956. 

which compete with the Belgium shrimp 

fishermen, During 1958, Chile increased its ex- 

ports of frozen langostinos considerably 

He felt that appropriate measures and for the first time exported canned 

taken by the Government could restore langostinos. The greatest increase in 

some of the vitality which characterized | exports, however, wasinfish meal, Ex- 

the Belgium shrimp fishery during its ports of frozen tuna, which reached a 


boom period 1948-1955, whereas lack of 
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Chile (Contd.): 
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Chi ilean Ex cports | of Fishery Products, 1955-58 
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Product 1958 1957 1956 1955 
J Quantity [ Value | Quantity Value Quantity | Value] Quantity | Value 
1,000 US$ 1,000 US$ 1,000 | US$ , 000 “US 
resh or Frozen: Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. i. 1,000 Lbs. 1,000 | 
[Exest RFE S e se me eae 8 87.0] 8.9 773.4| 58.9 821.3| 58.8| I, 158.5 83.8 | 
Bonito: -++-+-+-+:- . - - 13.2 0.7} 1,195.0 29.3] - - 
a 10.8 | 1.4 17.3 2.4 37.5 6.8] 37.0} 5.1] 
| Swordfish "He ete: <iw] = 4 eae; fate lessee hie 
| Langostinos | 1,094.3 625.3 841.8 536.7) 219.7] 133.0) 0.6] 0.1} 
Shrimp | 61.8| 41.2 33.4 19.7 | Se od met: - 2H 
Spiny lobster , - - 5.8 4.4] 59.9| 37.5 6 6| 4.3] 
|_ Other fish & shellfi sh 41.4} 2.2 409.5 20.5| 565.9 37.7} 1,611.0} —_ 90.2} 

+ + — + a} + —— 
(Canned: | | 
Res ads Os FR ee 35.9 625.0 25.5] 1,035.7| 148.8] 64.6] 134 | 

Langostinos m2 ee Se | 371 1| 208.2 - - | - - - 
Cauh seats fe 11.7 | 4.2 21.3 9.9] 7.9 3.9 0.2] 0.1 
Other shellfish | 50.7 | 18.9 283.9 | 75.2| 111.3] 40.7 107. 1] 40.6 | 
Fish meal CFE CS 124, 108.1] 1,072 IT 5933.8] 453.9. 9,802.6] 335.3| 19,079.2] 872.0] 
Total | 26,031. oT$1 998.6] 12, 958.4 |$1, 407. 8] 12, 862.0] $832.9] 22,764. 8] $1, 231.1} 
(Note: Values for 1958 converted at rate of 980 pesos equal US$1. 

Values for 1957 converted at rate of 690 pesos equal US$1 

Values for 1956 converted at rate of 547 pesos equal US$1. | 
|_____Values for 1955 converted at rate of 300 pesos equal US$1.__ . : 


peak of 1.2 million pounds in 1955, de- 


clined in 1956 and 1957, and then fell 
sharply to only 87,000 pounds in 1958. 


(Boletin Informativo, No. 65, January 
i.) 8 8=)3) "a 





Cuba 


CLOSED SEASON FOR SNOOK 

AND CROAKER ENDED: 

~ The National Fisheries Institute of 
the Cuban Marit 
terminated the closed season on 
ture of snook (robalo) and 
er (corvina) effective August 25, 1959. 
The closed season onthese species origi- 
nally commenced on May 5, 1959. 


ime Developn ent Agen y 





Atlantic croak 


The Resolution embodying the above 
measure was published in the 


I 
Gazette No. 154 of August 19, 1959. 


FISHERMEN AND PACKERS FIX 
SPINY LOBSTER EX-VESSEL PRICES: 
A June 8, 1959, agreement between 

Cuban fishermen and packers fixed the 
ex-vessel prices at all ports: for a 60- 
pound box of whole and a 20-pound box of 
spiny lobster tails US$11.50. The agree- 
ment was extended for 45 days on Sep- 
tember 14, 1959, by a Cuban Government 


S 
| Resolution published in Official Gazette 
| 
| 


The base price of $11. 
| deductions for ship x 
losses 


50 is subject to 
oping costs and for 
in weight from port to plant. The 
amount of these deductions will be deter- 
a three-man packing-plant com- 
mittee made up of a representative ofthe 
for the packer, and a third 
representing the Government Maritime 


Development Agency. 


persists that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment plans to construct a fish and 
ish 1 plant on the shores 
he Almendares River. Fishermen 
catches to 
ished by the 


Government will then 





I 
W ible to deliver their 
the plant at prices establ 
Government. The 
sell directly to the processors and elim- 
inate the micdleman. In this way the Cu- 
ban Government hopes to protect the 
: ) f ions, ac- 
Sept ember , 1959, dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy in 
Havana 





SPINY LOBSTER POTS 
| PROHIBITED ON THE NORTH COAST: 
The National Fisheries Institute of 
|the Cuban Maritime Development Agency 
| published a resolution in the Official Ga- 
| zette No. 172 of September 14, 1959, 
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Cuba (Contd.): 


prohibiting the use of lobster pots. The 
restriction covers all the lobster fishing 
grounds including inlets, bays, harbors, 
keys, etc., on the northern coast of Cuba, 
tween Key Bahia de Cadiz and Key 


¢ a 


} 
VE 


\ -RINCIPAL 
ESSED FISHERY PRODUCT: 
ipal processed fishery 


hrimp. Two large and two 


ries locatec Alexandria 
e froze nd cooked shrimp. 
shrimp produced 
ed United States, Switz- 
Greece 
ss hrimp production in 1958 
D y etric tons, valued at 
000 (1 896) 





that Egypt's 
sreat potential, 


progress made, 


reference to other fisheries, dur- 

> th was production of sar- 

Eg since the only factory 
sses th species remained in- 


In the 


-. io latter 
tions were under 
{ £ 


installation of 





roduces sm quantities of 
1 salted fish for domestic con 
(Industrias Pesqueras, July 1 
¢ Spain, ) 
o> 
/ 
ee 
i ¢ 
El Salvador 


RY TRENDS, OCTOBER 1959: 
loitation of El Salvador's Pacific 
( t marine f 


isheries, which began only 
is still 
great interest to business- 
iterested in profitable diversifica- 
Licenses have been granted for 


tly on a commercial scale, 


ter of 
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several additional shrimp vessels, and 
the United States continues to provide the 
major market for the shrimp catch. Re- 
liable figures on shrimp exports are not 
maintained, the best available being U- 
nited States import statistics. Accord- 


|ing to these statistics, El Salvador ex- 


ported 1,130,000 pounds (value US$660, 060) 


|of shrimp in 1958 and 1,112,000 pounds 
| valued at US$649,000 in the first eight 


months of 1959. 


Under present practices most of the 
catch consists of fish, which are thrown 
overboard by the crews, while only the 
shrimp are retained. Recently a Salva- 
doran group proposed that American in- 
vestors might be interested in a fish 
meal and fish fertilizer project, which 
would use the discarded fish as a raw 
material. Fish flour could provide a 
valuable supplement to local diets, which 
are strikingly low in protein. 


The Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAO) for some time has been con- 
sidering establishing a regional Fishery 
Research Institute for Central America, 
and this plan was discussed at the re- 
cent meeting of Central American Eco- 
nomic Ministers in San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Due to the lack of fisheries organizations 
in the various countries, however, it ap- 
pears likely that such an institute will 
not be possible for some time, withmore 
attention probably needed to build local 
skills in each country first. (United 
States Embassy dispatch from San Sal- 
vador dated October 15, 1959.) 





French West Africa 


| TUNA FISHERY, 1958/59: 
~ Landings of tuna at Dakar, French 
| West Africa, for the season which opened 
|on December 1, 1958, and ended on March 
1/31, 1959, amounted to 6,957 metric tons. 
| About 4,500 tons of the seasonal tuna 
landings were processed by the five lo- 
| cal tuna canneries and the balance was 
| frozen and shipped to France. 
| 
The catch was considered satisfactory 
in view of the decision of the French 
Merchant Marine Agency of November 7, 
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French West Africa (Contd.): 


1958, which called for a minimum catch 
of 6,000 tons by the French mainland 
tuna clippers, two thirds of the catch to 
be processed in Dakar and the remain- 
der sent to France. 


A total of 23 vessels participated in 
this season's activities. Twenty came 
from French fishing ports: 9 from Con- 
carneau, 4 from Sables d'Olonnes, 3 
from Ethel, 2 from Bayonne, 1 from 
Croix, and 1 from La Rochelle. The 
other three were Senegalese vessels. 


Despite the smaller. catch, the sea- 
son proved much more profitable than 
that of last year, during which 95 ves- 


sels landed only 9,500 tons. 


Tuna fishing out of Dakar has been 
aided by the cold-storage facilities of 
the port which has 30,000 square me 
ters of refrigeration space and also 


space for the dressing of the tuna before 


freezing, according to an August 31, 
1959, dispatch from the United States 


Consulate in Dakar. 





German Democratic Repubic 


FISHING INDUSTRY PROVIDES 
ONLY 25 PERCENT OF NEEDS: 

- Despite its large fishing fleet, East 
Germany's fishing industry can only 
provide 25 percent of the fishery prod- 
ucts needed to supply the demand. This 
is blamed on technical inadequacies of 
the fishing fleet and the long voyages 
that have to be made by vessels to reach 
the fishing grounds. As a result, the 
demand for fishery products cannot be 
satisfied domestically and East Ger- 
many can only use half of its actual 
processing potential for fishery prod- 
ucts. 


East Germany has petitioned for the 
use of the Russian port of Murmansk as 
a base for fishery operations. Russia 
has not heeded the petition. 
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Plans have been made for the construc - 
tion of several factoryship-trawlers 
which can stay at sea for periods of two 
months, but these vessels will not be in 
service before 1965. (Allgemeine Fisch- 
wirtschaftszeitung, a West German fish- 
ery periodical.) 











German Federal Republic 


EXPLORATORY FISHING 

FOR 1959/60 PLANNED: 

~ The West German Federal Govern- 
ment has appropriated DM475,000 
(US$114,000) to finance exploratory fish- 
ing by otter trawlers. 


According to the Federation of the 
German Deep-Sea Fisheries in Bremer- 
haven, this amount will cover the ex- 
pense of seven exploration trips. Com- 
mercial fishing trawlers will be used. 
The search for new fishing grounds will 
be combined with commercial fishing, 
Trawler operators will be guaranteed 
gross daily proceeds of up to DM5,000 
(about US$1,200), to be offset by receipts 
from the sale of the fish caught during 
the trip. 


Three trips were made during the fall 
of 1959 to Northeast Atlantic waters, off 
the coasts of Newfoundland, North Lab- 
rador, and South and Southwest Green- 
land. Two trips to Southwest Greenland 
waters will be made inthe spring of 1960. 


The West German exploratory fishing 
program also included two trips into the 
North Sea during the 1959 fall herring 
season to test mid-water trawling. 


In all instances, the trawlers will 
carry scientists of the West German 
Federal Fisheries Research Institute. 


The results of the searches will be 
relayed immediately to trawler opera- 
tors to ensure maximum practical re- 
sults of the program, the United States 
Consul at Bremen reported on October 6, 
1959, 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1958: 
~~ During 1958 the West German fishing 
leets landed 651,179 metric tons (close 
) 1,435 million pounds) of fish and shell- 
fish. About 46.8 percent of the total 
landings came from the North Sea area, 
ibout 18.2 percent from the grounds off 
celand, and the balance from widely- 
scattered Pry grounds between Bear 
sland and the Barents Sea, offthe north- 
Norway, to waters off Labora- 
The landings from the newly discov- 
‘ishing banks off the coast of Labora- 
d Newf« id accounted for about 
total 1958 landings. 
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trawler to a fishing company located in 
the same city. This is the second ship 
of this type of trawler built by this com- 
pany and the fourth ship of its kind now 
operating inWestGermany. The 
first sterntrawler Heinrich Meins 
was placed into service in May 1956. Its 
Voith-Schneider propellers caused con- 
siderable trouble, and were finally re- 
placed by conventional propellers. 


The new trawler is reported to be an 
improved version of the Heinrich Meins. 
The ship is powered by a 1,650 hp. Diesel 
driving conventional propellers. Its 
cruising speed is stated to be 15 knots. 
The measurements of the trawler are as 










































































dings of herring from the 


yery Landings, 1958, by Principal Species and Fishing Grounds 
r AY Shrimp 
Fishing Ground | Herring Cod Haddock Coalfish Ocean and Other Total 
| : (Pollock) Perch ae Species 
Pres a er earl Pe = teeeerG SOUR). . 3 5 st wie 0 6 06's eee 
North Sea . ONwde ae & oe eee | 3,475 2,734 8,944 4| 28,372 75,905] 304,558 
British Channel ... . .| 8,990 14 3 12 - - 757 9,776 
West British waters . . | 14,267 | 261 194 356 ; : 1,363} 16,441 
Baltic Sea. 18,926 11, 819 | - 3 - - 9,291 40,039 
Kattegat 69 187 4 4 - 98 323 685 
Iceland | 27,597] 4,753] 17,960 52,076| - 15,827} 118,213 
Norwegian Coast 28 | 11,077] 4,899] 17,630 7,908| - 2,774| 44,316 
Barents Sea 563 63 | 127 | 534| - 83 1, 370 
Deatiene.. 22. 8 free : 1,722 | 78 is4 | 4,481| - 373 6, 808 
Greenland 20, 047 68 104 | 15,718] - 1,700} 37,637 
Faroe Islands 529 10} 2,477 | 2,676| - 1,432 7,124 
N .dlan 291 | 212 602 73| - 144 1, 321 
Labrador... .... ee) - 513 - 8 19,086] - 417} 20,024 
Oth ee 12,846 | 6, 280 | 668| 4,550 12,980 - 5,542] 42, 866 
Ps wnat ae | 240.250 | 84.3751 13,686] 52,931 115,536 | 28,470 115,931] 651, 179 
958, for the first time, West Ger- | follows: over-all length 67.25 meters 
trawlers caught signific ant catches | (220.6 feet); length between perpendicu- 
erring off the east coast of Ireland-- | ee 57.60 meters (188.9 feet); moulded 
. . - ° | 
se to 6 percent of the 1958 herring | breadth 9.60 meters (31.5 feet); moulded 
ngs came from that area. West | depth up to main deck 7.15 meters (23.5 
| 


tional herring fishing grounds in 
North Se a and English Channel drop- 
from 93 percent in 1957 to 81 percent 
1958. Lower landings of ocean perch 
the Norwegian, Bear Island, and 
enland fishing grounds were offset 
y increased catches made on the Ice- 
and Labrador grounds. Another 
in 1958 was increased cod landings 
in the Iceland and Greenland areas 
ad of in the Baltic, Bear Island, and 
arents Sea. 


the 
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FOURTH STERN-TYPE TRAWLER 
PLACED IN SERVICE: 

On September 24, 1959, a Bremer- 
haven shipyard delivered a new stern 








| hold capacity is 280 metric tons. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





feet); and moulded depth up to second 
deck 4.90 meters (16.1 feet). The fish- 
In ad- 
dition, the ship has a separate refriger- 
ated hold of 64 cubic meters to store fro- 
zen fish. It is equipped with fish proc- 
essing and freezing equipment. (United 
States Consul in Bremen, September 30, 
1959.) 


GEAR EXPERT DEMONSTRATES 
IMPROVED MIDWATER TRAWLING: 





Promising catches of herring and 
sprat have been made by West German 
fishing vessels with anew type of one-boat 
midwater trawl gear, consisting of a high- 
opening nylon net, hydrofoil otter boards, 
and an echo-sounder oscillator attached 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


to the headline of the net for continuous 
trawl depth indication and fish detection. 


This method has been perfected by a 
gear technologist on the staff of the Fish- 
eries Division of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO), Rome. It is 
based on experimental work carried out 
by the technologist when a member of a 
Hamburg, West German, research insti- 
tute. 


The technologist states: 'I was loaned 
by FAO to the West German Institute in 
December 1958 to carry out midwater 
trawling experiments with a typical Ger- 
man North Sea cutter. These boats are 
about 24 meters (78.7 feet) over-all 
powered with 150 hp. engines. When 
trawling in midwater the 
work in pairs, two boats towing one net 
between them. In 1any there is also 
a rather primitive one-boat method using 
conventional otter boards which are kept 
at the desired depth by attaching them to 
big surface floats. In our experiments 
we concentrated on 
boat trawl. 


cutters usually 


Gern 


improving the one- 


"The main problem in midwater trawl- 
ing has been 


depth to cz 


to tow the net at the proper 
itch the fish, 
net so that it can be quickly raised or 
lowered as desired. As you know, the 
shorter the warps and the 
ing speed, the higher the 
thr reser the water. 


and control the 


higher the tow 
net will travel 
gut this general rule 
applies only to a small degre: 
boat trawl where the depth of the net has 
to be adjusted by changing the len : 
the warps connecting the 

with the surface. Furthermore, accurate 
adjustment of the net to the actual depth 
of the fish requires continuous indication 
of the depth of the net, so that the proper 
action can be taken in time." 


to the one- 


A 
otter boards 


The basic idea of his method is not 
new. It consists of attaching an oscilla- 
tor (transducer) to the net and connecting | 
it by cable to the echo-sounding unit in- 
stalled on board. 


An echo-sounder oscillator attached 
to the bosom part of the headline to Ns 
downwards indicates not only the dey 





| speed va 
and enables the skipper 
the depth 
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of the net, but also the position of the foot- 
rope and the fish in the net-opening and 
below the net, as well as the sea bottom, 


"This enables the fishermen to know 
the depth of the net, check if the gear is 
operating properly, and to see if thefish 
in the path of the net are really caught," 
said the technologist. ‘With some ex- 
perience, he should be able to estimate 
the rate of catch and so determine the 
right time for hauling. These very obvi- 
ous advantages make itmuch easier to ac- 

cept the slight trouble of handling an ex- 
tra cable. 


The experimental net had an opening 
height of 8 to 10 meters (27 to 33 feet) 
and, to improve its maneuverabilLit 


hydrofoil otter boards, designed in Har 
burg, were used. These provide a good 
sheer at a considerably lower drag as 


compared with the conventional boards. 
The warp is attached above the center of 
the board which gives an inward tilt, the 
lift varying with the towing speed. This 
increases considerably the influence of 
riations on the depth of the net, 
to regulate the 
engine control. 


PJ 
> 
.¢ 


r 


| 


through 


This new gear combination enables 
the skipper to practice "aimed" fishing 
in what itherto been mostly a blind 


has 


The skipper of the cutter chartered 
for the experiments was soon able to 
handle the gear and, since the experi- 
ments, has successfully fished with 
He has often 
even more, than 
pair-trawl boats fishing nearby. 


it on 
a commercial scale. 
the same amount, or 
| have 


German 
|are very ir 
| ing for | 


deep-sea trawler compeleag 
iterested in midwater trawl 
1erring, particularly as an addi- 
tional method for craft of 400 to 500 BRT 
and 600 800 hp., which are not suita- 
ble for fishing on the distant grounds off 
Greenland, Newfoundland, and Labrador. 


| 

| 

| 

"Considering the pro mising results 

| of the cutter experiment,'' the technolo- 
| gist stated, ' it was advisable to test 

| this type of gear with a medium-size 

| deep-se The experiments 
| were 


a trawler, too. 


carried out with a steam trawler 


caught 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): The result of these experiments, fi- 
nanced by the German Ministry of Agri- 

of 4,000 BRT and 600 hp. in the northern | culture on request of the German fish- 
North Sea during February 1959. Avery | ing industry, is a big step forward in 
big and light nylon trawl was made which | improving the technique of commercial 
worked with an opening height of 12 to14 | midwater trawling. 

meters (39.4-45.9 feet). We used basi- | 

ally the same echo-sounder oscillator | It is likely that this method of "aim- 
arrangement but with an automatic elec- | ed'' trawling may lead to exploiting pe- 
tric winch essential for handling the 400- | lagic fish resources which have not been, 
for fishing at about 


thom cable needed or only to a limited extent, fished so 
10 fathoms. far. (Canadian Trade News, July 1959.) 


[he method proved to be applicable 
hese bigger craft and valuable ex- 


ce was gained for future improve- | IM [PORTS AND EXPORTS OF MARINE 





ts. Catches of up to 33 tons of her- | OILS, 1958 AND JANUARY-JUNE 1959: 
were made which were con- | Imports: During 1958 West Germany 
ered fairly good in view of the limited |imported 78,820 metric tons of 
i density of the schools present. |whale oils, valued at US$16.7 million 
| (DM69,855 000), and 64,334 tons of fish 
n interesting innovation was tested }oils, valued at US$12.1 million 
ig these trials, that of an oscillator | (DM50,633,000), Whale oil imports in 
e trawl headline transmitting con- | 1958 increased over the preceding year, 
ip to the surface and downto _ | butfishoilimports werelower. The shift 
bottom. This gives the skipper much | of the West German edible fats and oils 
on on the actual trawl | industry to higher-quality oils for use in 
gularities of the bottom pro- /|the manufacture of margarine continued 




































































mistaken for net movements jin 1958. The chief suppliers of whale 
ersa, but the dication of the | oils to the West German market were 
e from the surface elir |the leading whaling countries with about 
etely 135. 9 percent of the 1958 imports supplied 
W ¢ uny's I and Exports of Marine Oils, 1958 and Jan. -June 1959 
| Whale Oils ita Sie = By Fish Oils 
| : . Were Jan, -June 1959 | 1958 Jan. -June 1959 
| ty] Value | Quantity ¥ R. ‘ee | _Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
US$ Me Metric ss Metric | US$ Metric US$ 
Tons 1,000 | Tons | 1,000 | Tons | 1,000 Tons’ 1,000 
ae & | 6,992} 1,211| 3,097 458 
692 136 | - - 38 | 7 - - 
3, 611 738 | 353 | 73 | - | - - - 
941 195 | | - 74 | 11 | - - 
244 41 . . 2,344] 410 1,594 274 
3, 328 651 | 1,572 295 508 | 94 584 108 
3, 394 697 | 490 | 93 7,527 | 1,466 251 47 
24, 437 5,220 24, 547 5,061 - | - 3,790 710 
3,744 774 1,795 | 275 2,786| 488 714 116 
" 28,287 | 6,039 | 26,969 5,489 7,643 | 1,657 2,433 428 
7,920 | 1,756 | - - - } = 7 - 
ye ts eh embry oe 937 | 162 | 836 | 127 | 912 | 159 3, 829 544 
ial . be 8 Tr 644 132 - - 1, 887 304 1, 137 154 
of South Africa .... 17 | 4 | - } = 9,241] 1,632 1, 198 202 
States be as oa 624 | 130 871 162 21,294 4,103 2 927 1,761 
} Other... 2 sees ef = . 9 2} 1/3,088| 1/545 | 2/1, 682 2/295 
Total... .++++++++| 76,820 | 16,675 | 57,442 | 11,577 64, 334 | 12,087 7 236 5,097 
~-XDPOrts: : 
[ All countries . . 268 76 492 16 | 3/ 14,715 |_ 2,839 | 7,094 1.241 
iL/ Inclu ades 1,645 tons valued at US$320, 000 from Canada. 
2/ Includes 1, 123 tons valued at US$209,000 from Canada in Jan. -June 1959. 
3/ Shipped principally to Sweden (7,005 tons), Denmark (3,948), Netherlands (1,611), Norway (1, 870), and the balance 
to a number of other countries. 
: Values converted at rate of 4.189 Deutschmarks = US$1 for 1958 and 4.180 Deutschmarks = US$1 for Jan.-June 1959. 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


by Norway and about 31.0 percent by 
Japan (see table on previous page). The 
United States was the largest supplier 

of fish oils to Germany--about one-third 
or 21,294 tons out of the total imports of 
64,334 tons in 1958 came from the United 
States. 


s of 1959 im- 
the United States 
third of the total im- 
236 tons, but imports from 
and Japan were up sharply. 


In the first six month 
ports of fish oils from 
remained at about a 
ports of 30, 
Peru 


Exports: Exports of 
West Germany were 
mounted 


whale oils by 
negligible and 

to only 268 tons in 1958. How- 
in 1958 about 22.9 percent, or 
14,715 tons, of fish oils were exported. 
These exports were 
countries in Western 





ever, 


chiefly to nearby 
Europe. 
Prices: Average cost per metric ton 
of whale oil in 1958 was close to $211.56 
as compared with an average of $201.54 
for imports made during the first six 
months of 1959. Fish oil price aver 


ige for 1958 was about $187.88 a ton, 
or about $19.31 a ton higher th ver 
age prices for the first six months of 


PRODUCTION ME 
FISH FLOUR 


eee FOR 
DEVEL( 1D: 

A firm in Brer aha W, st Ge! 
many, »ped methods and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of fish flour 
for human consumption in collaboration 
with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. The 
protein supplem«s 
of the populations in 





has devel 





project as pilanne »d to deve lop 
to diets 


countries lacking 


nts for addition 


sufficient animal protein. 

The German firm claims that its 
BE od contains 65-70 percent anima 
protein, B vitamins (including B)9) 
calcium, and phosphor is. The moisture 


content of thes ish flour is stated to be 


2-3 perce The fish flour can be com- 
pletely ind permanently deodorized or 
may be produced with a fish flavor, Be- 
cause of its low fat content amounting 


to only 0.2-0.3 percent 


fish flour packed 


, 
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in a vacuum may be stored for at least 
one year without deterioration of its 
quality. It is claimed that a total of 49 
nourishment tests conducted in 14 tropi- 
cal or semi-tropical countries have 
yielded positive results. 


At the present time, the Bremerhaven 
firm is negotiating with foreign interests 
for the sale of a combined 1 flour and 
fish meal plant. (United States Consulate 
dispatch from Bremen, dated October 6, 
1959.) 


_— 


iceland 


FISHERIES TRENDS 
SEPTEMBER 1959: 

The larger part of the Icelandic trawl 
er fleet, which began fishing off New- 
foundland two months early this year, 

f her poor 
trawler 


+ 


‘ound ocean perch aneeeens rat 
in September, An ndic 
has been conduc far’ f tne ries research 
ce Sedna has still failed 
o locate new ocean perch grounds. 


in the area sin 


Some new markets for frozen ocean 


perch fillets have been opened up in the 
United States and in West Germany, but 
Russ las st o failed to purchase an 


additional 6,000 metric 


Asset by the Ice 


} 1 ea + > % ad > al © } 
While Germar rawlers are engaged 


in the North Sea Benes os fishery, four 


Icelandic trawlers have begun supplying 
West German ports with iced fish from 
Greenland-Iceland waters, the United 
States Embassy in Reykjavik repor 1 

( De pte pe! 25 1Y¥90Y 


| HERRING FISHERY AND WHALING 
TRENDS, SEP1 EME 3ER 1959: 


The Icelandic 


coast drift 


south and southwest 
-net herring season was off 
|to a slow start as the herring schools 
| failed Pessimism is already 
| being expressed regarding ability to fill 
|}large orders for salted herring now un- 
|der contract and negotiation with the So- 
viet Bloc. It is a foregone conclusion 

that no oy mer amount of salted her- 
ring will be sold this year in t 
States. 


to appear, 


> which 





Di 


ley io 
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Iceland (Contd.): vey of demersal stocks in the Bay and in 


adjacent waters." 
An unusually poor whaling season 
closed on September 28, 1959, witha His work will be in addition to, and 
total of 371 whales landed as compared will supplement, the work carried out 
with 508 in 1958, and 517 in the very by a number of FAO fisheries experts 
good year of 1957, the United States Em- | in India during the past few years. 


bassy in Reykjavik reported on October 


Q 1959. 











ilran 
MARKET FOR SOUTH COAST HERRING | 
SOVIET BLOC IMPROVED: FISHERIES TRENDS, 
With Iceland's south coast herring ~ SEPTEMBER 1959: 
season under way in September,theIce- | The joint Iranian-United States shrimp 
landic Herring Production Board ex- fishing company has 10 shrimp vessels 
ssed optimism regarding negotia- operating in the Bandar Abbas area, and 
s for sales to the Soviet Bloc of the local agent reported that the catch is 
100 barrels of s herring. This very large. The shrimp are frozen and 
roximates the entire amount of the packed for shipment to the United States 
h salted for export in 1958 and is on board one of the larger vessels and 
000 barrels greater than advance transferred to ocean-going cargo ves- 

) ts in 1958. Russia has in- sels at Bandar Abbas; thus, there are 
idiness to buy 20,000 barrels no adequate statistics on the catch. The 
to the 40,000 barrels of south | shrimp vessels are provisioned from 
ing already contracted for; Khorramshahr by a small chartered 

oles have expressed some interest |coastal freighter. The mothership sched- 
ying 20,000 barrels, and the East uled to arrive from Houston, Texas, had 
ins, 10,000 barrels. |not appeared as of the end of September. 
hese sales materialize, Soviet Bloc A joint Japanese-Iranian company was 
herring purchases (including set up about four years ago, first with 
0 barrels from the north coast by private Iranian capital and then with the 
.5.S.R.) will amount to 170,000 bar- |Plan Organization. The Japanese didnot 
valued at about Ikr. 57 million | work well with the Iranians and withdrew 
ill their boats about a year and a half ago. 
Since that time the company, wholly- 
owned by the Plan Organization, has con- 
|tinued limited operations, buying fish 
|from local boats in Abadan and renting 
India 


freezer space in Customs. Now, if funds 
can be obtained from the Plan Organiza- 
|tion, more intensive operations may be 

resumed. In view of the demands made 

upon the Plan Organization from its oth- 
er projects, it is questionable that much 
money will be available for the fisheries, 
the United States Consulate in Khorram- 


alf of the Food and Agriculture |shahr reported on October 1, 1959. 
Organization (FAO), Rome, Italy. 


SSIAN FISHERY BIOLOGIST TO 
SURVEY BAY OF BENGAL: 


member of Soviet Russia's Re- 


rch Institute of Marine Fisheries and 
eanography has arrived in India on an 
iment as marine fishery biologist 


bel 


T 


In an interview at FAO Headquarters 
before leaving for India, the Russian 
biologist stated: ''My principal work 
will be to advise the Indian Government 
on exploratory fishing in the Bay of Ben- 
gal and to assist in carrying out a sur- 
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Japan 


CANNED TUNA-IN-BRINE 
EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY-MAY 1959: 


During the first five months of 1959, 
Japan exported 124,690 standard cases 
(48 7-oz. cans per case) of canned white 








[ Japanese > Canned in Brine Tuna E a d States, 
‘ “ue ary -May 1959 : é 
Type Actual | Standard # Canners 
sd Sad = Cases Casesi/ f alue (US 
Wie meat in brine . | 119,275 124, 690 +; 190 mn 
iL ight meat in brine - | 71,799 | 75,040 m2 537,822 | 
f 487 cans. 
\Note: The se data may differ from published United States 
import data since United States data do not seem to ac- 
curately classify white meat and light meat. 





meat tuna-in-brine and 75,040 standard 
cases of canned light meat tuna-in-brine 
» the United States. Prices per stand- 
ard case for white meat tuna-in-brine at 
the canners' level averaged about US$9.55 


and for light meat tuna-in-brine about 
71" 


PLANS FOR 1959/60 
WHALING SEASON: 

The Japanese whaling industry has an- 
nounced its intention to send out the same 
six fleets as last year and to limit its 
catch to the 1958/59 level or 5,037 blue- 
whale units. According to reports reach- 
ing Japan, Norway plans to take 5,900 
units, the Netherlands 1,200, the United 
Kingdom 15/80 (about 2,812 blue-whale 
units) of the total planned catch, and the 
Soviet Union 20 percent of the total. It 
is estimated that these plans may result 
in a total catch of about 18,000 blue-whale 
units or 3,000 more than the Whaling 
Commission's 1958/59 quota limit, which 
many biologists considered was already 
too high for proper conservation of the 
whale populations. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment will wait for the reaction of the 
European whalers to the Japanese indus- 
try's plan before giving its official sanc- 
tion, and some slight optimism still 
seems to be felt that when the industries 
of the five whaling nations realize the full 
implications for the future of this exces- 
sive whale catch, they may reexamine 
the possibilities of a reasonable com- 
promise on apportionment of the catch. 
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The question is beginning to arise in 
the Japanese industry as to whether the 
six Japanese fleets will continue to com- 
pete freely with each other under their 
|national quota in a miniature version of 
|the former 'Whaling Olympics" or wheth- 
Jer a system of catch allocations will be 
set up within the Japanese industry. A 
\d ecision on this potentially stormy ques- 
|tion will likely be left until just before 


|the whaling season, the United States Em- 
Tokyo reported on September 17, 


bassy in 


Since the withdrawal of the Nether- 
lands and Norway from the International 
Whaling Convention in July of 1959, there 
has been much speculation as to how the 
catch of whales might be regulated in the 
|1959/60 Antarctic whaling season. Inthe 


past the fleets of the five Antarctic whal- 
ing | powe Bin oe. the United Kingdom, 
Norw Ly, he Netherlands, and Russia-- 
haw e com ahaa freely for their share of 
the 15,000 blue-whale-unit catch limit 


set by the International Whaling Com- 

\ growing dissatisfaction with 
\this system on the part of the European 
whalers led to a number of meetings 
since last winter at which the eee 
|dustries tried to work out a formul . for 


mission. 
4 


apportioning the permissible catch among 
the five nations. When these efforts failed, 
Norway and the Netherlands withdrew 

from the Convention, and the catch limi- 
tation imposed in the past by the Whaling 
|Commission became essential 


1 


Letter. 





ly a dead- 


,ESIN-LIKE SUBSTANCE FROM 

FISH a S DEVELOPED: 

Pa Experiments conducted in Japan have 
chia that chlorination of fish oil re- 
|sults in the formation of a resin-like 
substance which seems to be a promising 
|main ingredient of coatings such as var- 
|nish. Fish oil, which is previously treat- 
ie with alkali to remove free fatty acids, 
} 


is dissolved in CCl4 (carbon tetrachlo- 
ride) and chlorine gas is bubbled through 
jit. The resulting product is a white, o- 

| dorle ss powder, soluble in most organic 
solvents except in lower alcohols and 
ligroin. The product is stable and a so- 


|lution in toluene is transparent, slightly 
yellow and forms a glossy, waterproof 
film. The film is durable and not cor- 
copper, and aluminum 


rosive to iron, 
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an (Contd.): Despite improvements in the industry and in- 
creased production, the Korean fishing industry 
still faces great problems. Methods of fishing, 
vessels, and gear must be modernized. Available 
finances are limited. Marketing facilities and sani- 
tary standards must be improved, especially for 
the export market. The Korean government is as- 
sisting and encouraging the industry, but the achieve- 
ment of desired goals will be slow. (United States 
Embassy in Seoul, report dated September 10, 1959.) 


at 


(Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Sci- 


tific Fisheries, vol. 24, no. 1, 1958). 





“3 non 












































Production of Marine Products: The source of 
HERIES TRENDS. AUGUST Korean marine products are (1) coastal and off- 
; ——? a . shore fisheries and (2) aquiculture. The former 
e Cent? I ries Experit rit ncludes the pr ‘tion of fish, shellfish, seaweeds, 
K las rec ed initial id other aquati nimals and plants from coastal 
rom two seafood companies in ties ps Oe ES 
—_— oe aiactaaad Hine eamnie ehin- [ Table 1 - Korea's Production of Marine Products, 
ea ») es requesting Sampie snip | . - 
. ; | 1954-19581 
Kore rozen fish products = pay = SS - 
| Year| Fish Shellfish | Seaweed | Aquatic Total 
Koreal mpany has completed Gao Stach San: Products 
a Ss : wnuine base cs 6 6, Ee Re 6 6 ee 
Ge r 5 1958 | 291,191] 15, 884 28,759 59, 359 | 395, 193 
Pohang. The facility was in 1957 | 279,768 | 12,187 | 34,798 | 76,405 | 403,158 
prov jer the new 1956 | 257,518 | 9,778 | 24,424 | 49,197 | 340,917 
* spection rem } 1955 | 190,424| 6,799 20,019 41,992 | 259, 234 
ges PEC MNO” = SB" | | 19541188, 941] 10,455 | 17,253_| 32,887 | 249,536 
. processors |1/Exclusive of aquiculture and agar-agar production, and 
Pohang-Kam}] rea were pre- |__ tuna landings in American Samoa. 
ior export against waters of the Republic of Korea. This is the main- 


0 Ont rder from the United States. stay of the Korean fisheries industry, providing an- 
] yout 95-98 percent of the total marine prod- 
ucts landed in the country. Production from aqui- 











ioe = oi ture 1 the culture of oysters, clams, and 
I ¢ ating ul r tne gl idance he shell seaweeds. 
ment Statio er =} r 
) ri er one met I and products in 1958 were 
f £ i Ces V ( i 4s : . - 
4 412 met1 Ss, approximately 1.5 percentless 
; wre aa Ee } the previous year but still substantially above 
’ ! Lak, tntntanan 7 4! 4 ¢ 4 rele. 5 
One day's ch totaled (VU the nual production of any other year since 1950. 
(probably about 22 pounds per Of this year's production, 395,193 tons, or almost 
mb 63 bo3 mediun ana 18 percent, came from coastal and offshore fisher- 
Do, poxes medal n, and ‘ f . 
: Pe ies, the rest (8.219 tons) from aquiculture. 
sma I S ompares to ZU 
} sla 
e! nsidered good day's The marine products from coastal and offshore 
This vessel is working on fish- waters in 1958 totaled 395,193 tons, a decrease of 
—* ‘sae YT Sag Si nies 2 percent from 1957. Compared with 1957 produc- 
is adevy oped Dy Expe!r imental . - bs Tom - . 
‘ a aR. 1 . “eo tion by class of product, production of fish increased 
oc, c wnder the niteda ates 4 ; " 2 < ; 
15 UllGel 1e United States 4 percent and of shellfish 30 percent, while pro- 
ns Mission shrimp development duction 9f seaweed and other aquatic plants and 


) 
unimals decreased by 17.4 percent and 22.3 percent, 


respectively. 


l¢ ¥ y=] bal > cc > : 9] Te . * 4 + . . . . 
ong~1ine vesse ls also Of the coastal and offshore fisheries landings in 
las the 1957 boat procure- 1958, fish constituted 73.7 percent with 291,191 tons; 
D1 :leted their first trip shellfish 4.0 percent with 15,884 tons; seaweeds 7.3 


percent with 28,759 tons; and other aquatic plants 
and animals 15 percent with 59,359 tons. 


I 
loads of 


days. (United States Operations 





55 tons each 


sion, Korea, report of September 28, | rhe value of the total landings of various prod- 
) ) | ucts in 1958 was estimated at about Hw50.3 billion 
, (US$60.6 million at the official exchange rate of 
Hw500 equals US$1). 


Total value of the 1958 production of coastal and 
offshore fisheries is calculated at Hw28.7 billion 
(US$57.4 million at the official exchange rate 
of Hw500 equal $1). This amount was 10.8 percent 
greater than the 1957 value and included Hw 24 bil- 
lion ($48.0 million) for fish, Hw1.1 billion ($2.2 mil- 
lion) for shellfish, Hw0.9 billion ($1.8 million) for 


W OF FISHING INDUSTRY, 1958: 
he Korean fisheries industry supplies an esti- 
percent of the animal protein consumed 
the Korean people. It is also an important source 
eign exchange, providin bout 20 percent of 


tal value of Korea's e? cts. 
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Korea (Contd.): 


seaweed and Hw2.7 billion ($5.4 million) for other 
aquatic animals and plants. 


The most important species of fish by volume 
caught in 1958 were saury-pike, horse mackerel 
or bluefin tuna, Alaska pollock, anchovy, yellow 
croaker, and hairtail. As compared to 1957, the 








Table 2 - Korean Production of Coastal and Offshore 
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Vs Fisheries by Important Species "% | 

| Product 1958 | 1957 | 1956 || 

Fish: ° (Metric Tons) . | 
Flounder ommend 9, 450 6, 166 | 6, 279 
Mackerel 5,793 12,788 | 13,931] | 
Saury -pike eee FF 22, 872 | 14,734] | 
Horse mackerel 

| (bluefin tuna) | 48, 361 |} 13,138] 10,490] | 

| Alaska pollock . . «| 39,336] 43,438] 30,954] | 

| Anchovy. ........ .| 37,834| 34,679] 29,056] | 
Yellow croaker | 

| (corvenia)... s wow ieesaae 34, 838 33,045 

| Hair-tail ........ .| 30,555| 38,611 | 48, 220 
Bastard halibut | 2,720 2,598 | , 428 

| Sand launce. .....s..c.et 4,399) 7, 336 | , 839 

| Shark te aeeeeal 7,926] 7,160| 8,821 

| Other fish |... .. . . .| 59.580| 56, 144 | EEA 

Total . 291, 191 | 279,768 | wk, 

Shellfish: pone x a. 
Short-necked clam + - - «| 2,279 1, 260 | 1,119) 
Sea mussel dws .| 3, 162 1,897| 1,125] 
re ae -| 2,083 1,565| 1,548] | 

| Stiegele mussel... . -| 1,714 1,602 366 | 
Spiny whelk . o 8 | 1,074 1,517 855 | 
Abalone . | 1,617 842 573 | 

| Head clam se 198 157 1,003 | 

Heart clam ..... -| 1,456 846 | 168 | 
Other shellfish ......-| 2,001} 2,201| 3,021] 

Total - . | 15,884] 12,187] 9,778] 

ther Aquatic Animals | aT 
and Plants: | 
Cuttlefish . .| 33,519] 39,455] 21,755] 
Shrimp -| 16,296] 25,672 | 17 , 588} 

| Whale... . .| 1,233 2,587 | 2,226 

| Prawn shrimp ° of 637 808 | 760 

Crab | 3 


yr pew , 


All others. ........| 4,029| 5,531 4, 387 
i 6 6 oo 5 6 = ee en fe 405 | 19, 198 
{ Grand Total - 1395, 193 | 403, 
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decre: 


used catch of particular species was attributed 





o unfavorable currents and/or temperatures, 


the tremendous increase in horse macke 


rel pro- 
a new fish re- 
»f Mooksan Island. The de 
crease in production from coastal and offshor 

sheries of seaweeds and other aquati« plar t 
imals is attributed to adverse currents and tem 
peratures, and price developments in domestic 
markets for certain species. 


duction was due to the discovery of 


source in the vicinity « 








In addition to the products of coastal and off- 
Korea raises such products as 
abalone, and other shellfish and 
seaweeds, Shellfish are raised by sowing seeds in 
definite culture grounds, and seaweeds by placing 
brush or netting for collection of spores in coastal 
waters. 


shore fisheries, 


oysters, clams, 


During 1958 Korea obtained 8,219 tons of marine 
products from aquiculture. This amount was 34 
percent greater than in 1957. The outstanding fea- 


while} 
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WEP eo csc cree 640 
peter .«- ‘ 4,400 
~necked ¢ clam . 1 

balone 


° 1 
ere oe 4 500 
6,1 

ture of aquiculture production in 1958 was the 41 
percent increase in the oyster yield, the production 
of which the Government is trying to encourage. 
Methods of encouragement include financial loans 
and allocations of materials to build new culture 
grounds. In 1958 the Office of Marine Affairs 
built 1.9 million pyung (1,552 acres--1,224 pyung 
equals 1 acre) of new culture grounds with 280 mil- 
lion hwan ($560,000) from the National Treasury 
Subsidy Fund and 1.3 million pyung (1,062 acres) 
with 182 million hwan ($364,000) from the 8th Re- 
construction National Bond Fund, or a total of 3.2 


illi pyung (2,614 acres) with 462 million hwan 
($924. 000) 





Yot included in the data above are an estimated 
280 metric tons of tuna caught in 1958 by the Ko- 
reans in beng sea fishing in the vicinity of Ameri- 

-an Sam The catch, valued at roughly $70,000 was 
paws to the United States firm operating the can 
nery on that island. The Office of Marine Affairs 
does not include the results of the deep- 1 fishing 
operation, which began in 1957, in its statist 
the Korean fishing industry. 





ics on 


T tilization of Marine Products Within the Coun 





try: No detailed or accurate information is avail- 
Ne 

able on the utili zation of marine products within 

Korea. The Offi e of Marine Affairs states that 


of the tot catch of 403 


tons were exported 


,000 tons in 1957, 11,000 
and 392,000 tons consumed do- 
mestically in the form of fresh or processed préd- 
ucts. Of the 8,800 tons of canned products, 95 per- 
cent was consumed by the Korean military forces; 
4.8 percent was sold on domestic markets; and the 
balance of about 0.2 percent was exported. Statis- 
tics show that there was a limited production of 
fertil r from fish, probably less than 100 tons. 
»cally-produced shell is used in the manu- 
facture of cheaper inlaid lacquer products, but for 
t items afiner shell is imported. 





=) 


Some | 


specialty and export 





Marine Products Proce ssing Industry: A total 
of 65,2 


70 tons of processed fishery ité 3ms was pro- 
duced by Korea in 1958, including 62,851 tons of 
food products and 2,419 tons of nonfood items. 


In 1958 Korea had 38 marine products canneries 
licensed by the Office of Marine Affairs. The total 
capacity of these plants is estimated at 35 million 
cases or about 52,000 metric tons. Most of the 
plants are said to be equipped with modern facili- 
ties. The daily capacities of the individual plants 
vary from a minimum of 300 cases to a maximum 
of 1,350 cases for an 8-hour day. During 1958 two 
model plants were erected with about $325,000 of 
FY 1954 UNKRA funds. The capacity of each plant 
was estimated at 75,000 tons for an 8-hour day, 

20 days a month, 6 months a year. 


Production of canned marine products in 1958 
amounted to 593,277 cases (8,855 tons). 


Of this 
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[Table 4 - Korean Fishery Products Cured and/or Processed 
[Commodity 1958 | 1957 | 1956 
[Food oe < 5 Cee BOUND ss ss 
'"Cammaads ss. | 8, 855 8, 487 8, 810 
Sun-dried. .. 5.» 127512 | 12,322 8,434 
Salted and dried fish . 2,068 | 2,867 2,426 
Products fermented in 
beine. 6 6'sc5 es oe fT OC. 28 16, 622 
Salted fish ...... |} 12,326 | 14,246 13,591 
,063 | 8, 867 8,412 
,408 | 5,088) 4,616 
“—— 30 | 25 
,851 | 71,140] 62,936 
T T 
353 | 237 624 | 
1,976 | 2,642 2,053 
90 | 8 59 
2,419 [| 2, 887 2,736 





three items: horse 
tuna, saury or mackerel-pike, 


92 percent 
kerel or bluefin 


nd fish balls. 


consisted of 


Agar-agar Production: South Korea has 45 nat- 
I agar-agar plants of which only 25 operated 
ring 1958 with a total production of 250 metric 
ns. Three synthetic as -agar plants, financed 
th $635,000 of 1955 ICA funds, produced a total 
109 tons. Agar-agar is not included in the proc- 





ag 


i products totals issued by the Office of Ma- 


Affairs 


n of Frozen Fish Products: Koreahas 
and cold yrage plants with the 
ly capacities: ice making 1,557 metric 


7c 4 1c 
29 tons 





; 


stc 








old-storage 8,415 tons; 
Although the Office 


duction of frozen ma- 
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in ice or cold-storage plants. The quick-frozen 
products were produced in 27 plants with a com- 
bined capacity of 275 tons per day. The Office of 
Marine Affairs does not include frozen products in 
its statistics on processed products. 


Production of Fish Oil: Korea's 42 fish-oil plants 
are all quite small, having a combined annual ca- 
pacity of only 700 tons. These plants produced 
353 tons of fish oils in 1958. 











Foreign Trade in Marine Products: Exports of 
marine products from Korea during 1958 totaled 
11,048 tons, 12.3 percent greater than in 1957. 
These products were valued at US$3,670,374, 6.8 
percent more than 1957 fishery export sales and 
22 percent of the total value of all exports from 
Korea in 1958. The disproportionate increase in 
quantity compared to the lesser increase in value 
of exports was attributed to a drop in foreign mar- 
ket prices for Korean marine products, as also 
happened in 1957. 





Japan was the largest importer of Korean fish- 
ery products taking 7,789 tons worth $2.3 million, 
followed by Hong Kong with 2,891 tons worth $1 
million. These two markets combined purchased 
97 percent by volume and 91 percent by value of 
Korea's fishery exports. The United States was 
the third largest buyer with 301 tons worth $285,000 
followed by Singapore--35 tons worth $28,000 and 
the Republic of China--28 tons worth $8,500. Eng- 
land, Australia, West Germany, Italy, and the Ryu- 
kyus, in that order, were markets for insignificant 
amounts of Korean marine exports. 

International Problems: Korea's differences 
with Japan over the “Rhee or Peace Line" remain 
unsettled. This line, established by presidential 
proclamation on January 18, 1952, closes off wa- 
ters ranging from 10 to 200 miles off the Korean 












































AE nen poe 10,3 tons of fish and 90 tons of coast. Purportedly it is designed for : (1) fishery 
only about 3: ent of this amount was conservation; (2) protection of Korea's security; 
frozen, the remainder being merely stored (3) protection of mineral resources of the contin- 
lable 5 - Korean Quantity and Value of Fishery Exports by Commodity! 

/ Commodity ie ~ 1958 — a er 1956 
CT ee asiel | US$ | ae} cae ~ Metric US$ 
_Tons_ | 1,000 | Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
n & fresh fish . 2,576 Tis. 1 wast |. eek oe ~ 554, 
en shrimp 59 73 20 | 20 | - * 
d shrimp 9 12 | 318 | 90 | 13 17 
CO GHONOUY: 6.64 hete we - - | 48 | ay - “ 
Dried cuttlefish. 4,433 | 1,427 | 2,943 1,229 | 307 110 
Dried oyster : 12 Li. 40 | 41 40 33 
Other dried fish. 39 38 | 110 | 100 176 142 
Nalted and boiled fish , - 9) a : . 
: . 8 41 | 21 | 91 | 150 601 
Agar ° 266 634 | 227 | 586 | 336 820 
ish-liver oils 369 147 | 119 67 27 30 
edible seaweeds .. | 2,995 424 | 2,484 378 | 1,980 482 
All WOROES. «oa 5 o's 5 ks cv et ee 148 | 189 114 | 162 111 
. ORs tn os tip ae Dit i $3,670 | 9,837 |$3,435 | 6,298 | $2,899 
Figures may not add up to total because of roundings. 





figures shown above for laver e xports in 1957 are 18 
ear, This amount of laver was shipped to Japan and o 


aver was not released from Japanese customs warehouses and payment effected until 1959. Therefore the 1957 export 
Presumably this tonnage and value will be shown in export statistics for 1959. 





figures were reduced by that amount 





9 tons and $810,000 less than were shown in report of that 
riginally included in the 1957 export statistics. However, the 
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Korea (Contd.): 


ental shelf. Korea continues to seize Japanese 
fishing vessels and crews found within this line. 


As in previous years, a number of Korean fish- 
ermen and their vessels were seized in 1958 by 
Communist gunboats operating out of harbors in 
North Korea. It is believed that most of these fish- 
ermen were released after some subjection toCom- 
munist propaganda. 





As a result of the controversy over the repatria- 
tion to north Korea of Korean residents in Japan, 
the Republic of Korea suspended trade relations 
with Japan effective June 15, 1959. Since approxi- 
mately 64 percent of Korea's exports of marine 
products in 1958 went to Japan, this move was par- 
ticularly distressing to the fishing industry. Fol- 
lowing the trade suspension there was specula- 
tion about the establishment of a three-way trade 
irrangement--between Japan and Korea through 
the Ryukyus--but there have been no develop 
along this line. 


ents 





In the latter part of July the Fresh Fish Export 
ers Association requested the Korean Min { 
Commerce and Industry to aliow the exportation 
of fresh fish to Japan, pointing out that the export 
to areas other than Japan was "impossible" and 
that certain fishermen were being hard hit by tl 


g he 
suspension. According to the Association 
t 

















contracts for $1 million worth of Korean fr sh 
had already been signed with the Japanese 
Government Po and Program for F leries 





ry of Korea 
ation's chief source of 
animal protein and an important source of fo 
exchange earnings. The industry has been ham- 
pered however by the destruction suffered in World 
War II and, particularly, in the Korean War; anti- 
quated equipment and outdated, inefficient fishing 
techniques; lack of financing and credit systems 
for operations and investment; undeveloped mar- 
keting, proce ssing and distribution systems for 
fisheries products; excessive taxes, charges, 
other costs; and, a lack of technical staff. 


Industry: The fisher dus 
panna — bP : 
ditional importance as the n 














Since 1953 progress in the development of the 
industry has been encouraging. This progress has 
been made possible largely by the aid provided by 
the United Nations and the United States in support 
of the Korean program for rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of the fishing industry. This aid has taken 
the form of boat construction, conversion, and re- 
pair; the introduction and demonstration of 
proved gear and fishing techniques; the const 
tion of better marketing facilities; training in sani- 
tation and the handling and freezing of products; 
the training of fishermen and technicians; the ex- 
ploration of fishing resources; and, the establish- 
ment of a revolving loan fund for financing season- 
al operations of the local guilds and individual fish- 
ermen. As a result of these activities, production 
from Korean coastal and offshore fisheries rose 
from an annual average yield of 293,000 tons for 
1945-54 to 341,000 tons in 1956 and 403,158 tons 
in 1957. Discounting the slight drop in 1958 from 
the previous year, there has been a steady in- 
crease in production since 1953. 





in 








Faced with the increasing food demands of a 
growing population and the desire to increase ex- 
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ports of marine products, the Government has es- 
tablished a policy aimed at protecting fishing re- 
sources, increased production at lower costs, and 
expansion of foreign markets. Resources are to 

be guarded by means of better management and 
strict control over fishing operations in territorial 
waters. Further exploratory work is to be carried 
out to locate fish resources. The design and con- 
struction of fishing vessels are to be modernized 
and the use of improved gear encouraged. Avail- 
able financial assistance will be increased and loan 
procedures simplified. Exports are to be encour- 
aged by the establishment of quality standards 
backed by inspection and enforcement procedures. 
The advice and assistance of the U. S. Operations Mis- 
sion is being utilized in the achievement of these 
goals. 


The Government continues to assist in the ex- 
pansion of production from aquiculture and is as- 
sisting in the development of inland fishery re- 
sources. 


While progress toward the established goals is 
being r the rate of advances 


nit 





is restricted by 





Liberia 





FISHERIES TRENDS, OCTOBER 1¢ 


\ Liberian fishing company now op- 


59: 


2 


erates six fishing vessels, and is in 
process of expanding operations to Sier- 
ra Leone and Nigeria. It is understood 
that a branch office is being opened in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, and that two of 
vessels will contribute to supply- 
ing fish to that outlet. Operations of an- 
other firm in which the company has an 
interest are also reported to be progres 
sing in Nigeria. 


Interest in the fish pond program, 
sponsored by the U. S. International Co- 
operation Administration and the Liberi- 
an Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, which is designed to make fresh- 
water fish available to supplement the 
n natives' protein-deficient diet, 
ly increasing. Requests for as- 
sistance in construction of fish ponds are 
being received in larger numbers, and 
several new fish ponds are currently 
under construction (United States Em- 
bassy in Liberia, October 9, 1959). 








Liberi: 
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Martinique 
IMPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 


UNDER LICENSE INCLUDED 


Th 1 


In 1959, import allotment figures for 
lla 


ree 


Me 


Tuna & tunalike fish 


|_(7-oz. 48cans/cs.) , , , ,|2/80,000} 12, 500| 904 | 
Mullet (about | | 

BE Li, 1-8, 48cans/cs.) . .,.| 30,000; 10,000 216 
Mackerel 

{16-02z. 48cans/cs.),.., 25,000 | 70,000 208 
Miscell laneousl/ TE mn 15,000 18, 000 208 
| Total cases , , 686,000 | 430,500] 9,016 
iL Includes miscellaneous ‘fish and shellfish, turtle meat, 


_ Includes an estimated 30,000 cases of yellowtail. 


1959 DOLLAR CREDITS: 


ran d sterling credi 

ised from U S$3, 640,000 (both dollar 
ling) available in 1958 to 

9,408. For 1959, the dollar and 


ts were in- 


»rling allotments were lumped into 


um, which can be used to buy ei- 
n dollar or sterling zones. In- 
led in the listings of licensed impor- 

ifrancs (US$1 18,400) 
fresh, salted, orcannedfish. (United 
es Consulate dispatch from Martin- 
te d Orc tobe r 19. 1959.) 


bes * 


= ) 7 
ns is 58 millior 


xico 


NED FISH PAC 2 1858: 


The 25 Mexican canneries, reported 





ror in part on 
ry products in 1958, packed an esti- 
686,000 cases, or ibout 255,000 


rease was in the pack of Californ- 


irdines which jumped from an esti- 


ed 155,000 to 334, 001 cases. Canned 
mp, tuna, and ore also showed 
increases. The total pack 
stimated to have a value of 


.,700,000 pesos (US$9,016,000). Can- 


sardines, shrimp, abalone, and tuna 


, 
ike fish comprised about 93 





of the value of the canned fish- 


products. 





M ico o's Canned Fisher ry Prod lucts P acl 


Produc Value| 
roduct t— 1958 
US$ 
1es - ss Cans). . 128 
z. 48cans/cs.), , . ,| 334,000 | 155,000} 3,504 


106,000 | 105,000 

















- 48 cans/cs.) 
p (about 
_ 1-02. 48 cans/cs.) . 


2,072 | 


a_s_o_at 


..| 96,000} 60,000! 


1,904 


Bo _f = b- 























and specialty items. 
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During part of the year Mexican can- 
ned sardines were exported to the United 
States. The canned abalone market, 
mostly export, remained soft which dis- 
couraged any expansion in that fishery. 
There was a Slight reduction in the num- 
ber of operating plants owing to pur- 


| chase and consolidation. 


Normally, with the exception of aba- 
lone, canned fishery products are for lo- 


|cal consumption. In 1958 as in 1957, 


however, some sardines were canned 
for export to the United States. (It is un- 
derstood that this was done on a barter 
arrangement in part payment for fishing 
vessels secured by a cannery in Mexico 
from one in the United States.) 


Of the 25 canneries that were reported 
to have processed sea food during 1958 
more than half (13) were located in Baja 
California. Sinaloa ranked next with 5 
and Veracruz followed with 2. The re- 
mainder were scattered about the Re- 
public, along the coast, and on the cen- 
tral plateau. Nineteen of the canneries 
were on the West Coast, 3 on the East 
Coast, and 3 in the center of the country. 
Some were dedicated exclusively to fish- 
ery products while others, principally 
those in the highlands, worked only part- 
time on sea foods. 


The more important species canned 
in Mexico are: California sardines (Sar- 
dinops caerulea), Pacific mackerel 
(Pneumatophorus diego), jack mackerel 
(Trachurus symmetricus), yellowfintuna 
(Neothunnus macropterus), skipjack tuna 
(Katsuwonus pelamis), yellowtail (Serio- 
la dorsalis), mullet (several species of 
Mugil), Spanish mackerel (several spe- 
cies of Scomberomorus), abalone (3 spe- 
|cies of ssessotis). and shrimp (4 species 
|of Penaeus). 


























The 1958 California sardine pack 

ranked first in quantity and in value. It 
| was more than double the quantity can- 
|ned in 1957. Fish were more readily 

| av ailable in 1958 and the plants obtained 
| better fishing equipment. January was 

a good month but then fish became scarce 
p anata July. About two-thirds of the pack 
was made during the last half of the year. 
The type of pack depends primarily on 
the packer's estimate of demand. In 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


1958 about 72 percent of the pack was 
one-pound ovals in tomato sauce. This 
was a considerable increase over the 
1957 pack. Likewise, there was an in- 
crease in the percentage of one-pound 
natural pack, but the 6-ounce natural 
cylindrical can declined appreciably 


Foreign Trade: 
ery products by Me 
valued at 


Imports of all fish- 
xico during 1958 were 
about $588,000 with a age 
sardines accounting for about 70 pe 

cent of the value of imports. The 1 nited 
States share of the fishery imports was 
less than 5 percent and amounted to only 
about $27,000. 


Exports of canned fis shery | pe 
were valued at abe u 88 ( QO. Pra 
tically all, 99.9 


percent by value, or tne 


on 098 exports were shipped to the United 


tates. Abalone accounted for about 92 
percent of the value of Mexican canned 
fishery products exports. (United States 


Embassy dispatch from Mexico. dated 
October 10, 1959.) 


Note: Values converted at rate of 12.50 pesos US$1 


CUBAN FISHING VESSELS BARRE! 
FROM ORT OF ISLA MUJE RES: 

~ The Commander of the Isla Muje1 
Quintana Roo Naval Base and former 
Chief of Staff of the Mexican Navy, has 
announced that Cuban fishing ve ssels 
will no longer be permitted free use of 
that port. Only vessels entering under 
protest resulting from bad weather, 
damage to the Ivipateterpre- or illness of the 
crew will be allowed entry. 

For many years Cuban fishing boats 
have entered Isla Mujeres for shelter 
and for supplies. These boats fish prin- 
cipally for groupers and snappers which 
they discharge in Cuba. Some are fitted 
with extensive live-wells while others fol- 
low the conventional pattern of preserv- 
ing the fish in ice (Unit 
in Mexico City, October 6, 1959.) 


ed States Embassy 
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ENSENADA AREA FISHERY 
TRENDS, SEPTEMBER 1959: 

The abalone landings in the Ensenada, 
Mexico, area through August this year 
have been normal but, according to the 
Fisheries Inspector's Office, the tuna 
catch was 30 percent below normal, not 
because of lack of fish, but because of 
the poor market. The prices offered for 
tuna in the United States have dropped 
drastic a The only firm in Ensenada, 
reported to be engaged in tuna canning 
as an antes has had to cut the pay of 
its fishermen. 





The spiny lobster season opened on 
October 1 and continues until sigeeky ho 15, 
1960. The Regional Federation of Fish- 
ing Cooperatives, 


con He of 10 fish- 


ing cooper! rative s in Enser a, now will 
sell spl lobs pe zoey the bank to 


United States ae for 50 cents a pound 
in contrast to the previous 45.5 cents a 
pound which it has received for the last 
; ‘om another firm. The money 
I purchaser will go to the bank 
to pay off a debt of approximat at 9 mil- 
lion pesos (about US$720,000) which the 
cooperatives owe for a loan Ren in the 
past for purchase of equipment 





EXPORT DUTY ON 

FISH MEAL LOWERED: 
~~ Effective October 23, 
can export duty on 
third less 


1959, the Mexi- 
fish meal will be one- 
than previously. The new ex- 
port duty will amount to about US$8.16 
per gross metric ton, which is about 
US$4.08 under the previous rate. The 
change in rate was effected by decreas- 
ing the ad valorem from 30 percent to 
20 percent. The official price, upon which 
the ad valorem is calculated, remains 
the same at 0.50 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram (about US$40 per metric ton). 


Most of Mexico's fish meal production 
comes from the Peninsula of — Cali- 
fornia. The 1958 production of fish meal 
was about 2,735 metric tons of whichless 
than ten percent (216 tons) was exported-- 


all to the United States. It is not expect- 


ed that the new duty will increase ap- 
preciably the exports of fish meal be- 
cause Mexico is deficient in this com- 
modity. 


Imports of fish meal in 1958 a- 
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States Embassy in Mexico City. 
ounted to 3,621 metric tons, states a 
nited States Embassy dispatch (Octo- 


exico (Contd.): | October 2, 1959, dispatch from the United 
| 
20, 1959) from Mexico. 





| Netherlands 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS | INCREASE IN WHALE 


TEMBER 1959: | PRODUCTION PLANNED: 


The Mexican northwest Pacific Coast ‘ 


The Dutch whaling fleet, owned by the 











rimp season opened on September 16 Netherlands Whaling Company of Am- 
*two months' closure. The Guay- sterdam, is expected to try for a record 
‘leet set sail on this date, but the catch during the coming season. The 
an vessels, owing to small size fleet departed for Antarctic whaling 
rimp and cooperative disputes, did grounds on November 1, 1959. Since the 
>gin fishing until some 10 to 12 company is no longer bound by the rules 
ter The Guaymas landings were | established by the 1946 International 
vith many vessels reporting Whaling Convention, from which Holland 
S mp tails per trip. Land- | together with Norway withdrew on June 
ied the Guaymas freezers and 30, 1959, it has reportedly fixed its own 
Ss esh shr rucked to limit at 1,200 blue-whale units. This 
rocessing. First reports means a production target of approxi- 
ed good catches nately 24,000 metric tons of whale oil 
B g, however, was for 1959 as compared with 18,800 tons 
potty. This suggests the produced from the 1958 catchof 969 units. 
of a decline in catches late: In order to supply fuel oil and transport 
ly, : hes should be | the whale oil, two tankers were added to 
s high at this time of year. the fleet, which consists of the 26,830-ton 
whaling ship Willem Barendsz and 13 
Gulf of Mexico, near Tampico, | catchers. The fleet, which expects to 
3 shrimp vessels were seized start operations in the Antarctic in mid- 
September by Mexican patrol December, will operate 107 days in- 
Vessels d crews re released | stead of 69 days as in previous seasons. 
~ £ ash bo so OOO pesos In contrast to previous seasons, no spec- 
istance and 25,000 pesos in the ific effort will be made to catch sperm 
(about US$1,600 and 2,000 respec- whales. 
; The catch and fishing gear were 
ned. These two seizures andone | The Willem Barendsz carries a new 
\ugust are t first in about three | freezing plant which will enable it to ful- 
fill its contract with a United Kingdom 
| firm to furnish 1,500 tons of frozen whale 
Carmen-Campeche September | meat a year. 
s in the Gulf of Mexico were about 
ume as August with Carmen landings For several years the Dutch biologists 
ging slightly under one ton of head- | have argued that the supply of blue whales 
shrimp per trip and Campeche land- |in the Antarctic is larger than generally 
about 1,500 pounds per trip. The supposed, and the Dutch have argued for 
tember landings in both Carmen and an increased limit. The Netherlands has 
peche showed an increase in the | demanded a quota of 8 percent of the to- 


yportion of brown shrimp over August. | tal catch, but other countries have in- 
nk shrimp still remained the domi- | sisted on a quota of 4.6 percent for the 


ting species in both ports. Shrimp | Dutch. 
zes increased somewhat during the 
month. About 75 percent of the Cam- According to the Dutch, six Japanese 


peche and 50 percent of the Carmenland- | whaling fleets will join Antarctic whaling 
ings ran 26 to 30 count per pound or un- | operations in November, with a target of 
der. The sizes tended to increase as | 5,040 blue-whale units. Britain will send 
September progressed, according to an three whaling fleets which are expected 
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Netherlands (Contd.): 


to catch 2,500 blue-whale units. Norway 
(with 8 fleets) had demanded a 33-per- 
cent share of the 15,000 units, or 5,000 
units, and it has announced its intention 
of increasing that catch by some 800 
units. The Dutch expect Soviet Russia 
to abide by its original share of 3,000 
units. The Russian whaling fleet, headed 
by the new 36,000-ton mothership Sovet- 
skaya, Ukraine, left Odessa in mid Oc- 
tober, according to a Russian news bul- 
letin. 





One difficulty has arisen in connec- 
tion with the signing-on of the crew for 
the Willem Barendsz. During a meeting 
on October 21 at the Center for Seamen 
of the Merchant Marine and the Fishing 
Fleet, the Center's chairman advised 
personnel of the whaling fleet not to 
sign their contracts with the Netherlands 
Whaling Company pending approval of 
the contracts by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment Board of Mediators. In April of 
this year the Center had agreed to a re- 
quest received from the Company to 
negotiate for changes in the labor agree- 
ments with the company's workers, if 
the Netherlands were allotted less than 
1,200 blue-whale units by the Interna- 
tional Whaling Convention. The Center 
has believed that there is no reason to 
alter the labor conditions now that the 
Netherlands has withdrawn from the 
Convention and has fixed its catch limit 
at 1,200 units. The chairman stated that 
notwithstanding this fact the Company 
now wants to reduce the earnings of its 
personnel by about ten percent. Asa 
result of these negotiations it may be 
possible that the Willem Barendsz may 


be delayed in sailing from Amsterdam. 





The Willem Barendsz has many pro- 
visions for the comfort, safety, and wel- 
fare of the 500-man crew during the 
long six months Antarctic voyage. The 
ship has a modern 12-bed hospital and 
operating room. The wife of the ship's 
doctor, who accompanies her husband, 
conducts regular church services and 
performs other chaplain duties. Cur- 
rent entertainment films are available 
for frequent showings and a well-stocked 
library supplies adequate reading ma- 
terial to suit the taste of the men, Liv- 
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ing quarters of the ship are attractively 


decorated featuring paintings and photos 
| reminiscent of Holland. 


(The United 
States Embassy in The Hague, October 
20, 1959, and United States Consul in 
Amsterdam, October 23, 1959.) 

‘2a 
¥-., 
ee ae 


New Zealand 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED ON SOME 
IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES: 


For the first time in the postwar peri- 





od, most discriminatory restrictions on 
| imports from dollar sources have been 


| 





removed, opening the New Zealand mar- 
ket in 1960 to dollar goods on an equal 
basis for all products except motor ve- 
hicles and timber. United States firms 
will now be able to compete on more 
equal terms with other suppliers. 


New Zealand's exports to the United 
States have about doubled in the last two 
years and resulted in a substantial sur- 
plus in New Zealand's balance of pay- 
ments with the United States. The cur- 
rent liberalization of trade with the dol- 
lar area will probably result in an ex- 
pansion of imports from the United States. 
Among the items granted increases in 
quotas are canned and preserved fish, 
according to a United States Embassy 
dispatch (October 9, 1959) from Well- 
ington, 


Ao & x 
\ ah A) 
Nigeria 


SURVEY OF TUNA STOCKS BY UNITED 
STATES COMPANY PROPOSED: / 
~The West African program of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund includes a 
plan to arrange for a detailed survey of 
the tuna stocks in the Atlantic Ocean off 
the Nigerian coast by a United States 
tuna cannery company. Such a survey 
would necessarily include a study of the 
availability of bait nearer the shore. 
According to reports, the United States 
company has already agreed with the 
Ghanaian Government to conduct a sur- 
vey off Ghana. Extension of the area to 
be surveyed to Nigeria would be relatively 





yz 


Nigeria (Contd.): 


inexpensive. (United States Consul 
in Lagos, September 1959.) 


® 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
SEPTEMBER 1959: 
~ A total of 1,013,000 metric tons of 
sh was landed in the period from Jan- 
1 to September 19, 1959, as com- 
red with 969,000 and 1,395,000 metric 


Norway 





ns during the same periods of 1958 
57, respectively. The fish-proc- 
g industry, particularly filleting 
re ig companies, became in- 
ly concerned over the small 
of fresh fish supplies in rela- 
o production capacity. According 
Government source, the industry 
sidering the acquisition of addi- 
1 fishing vessels and equipment. 
's participation in the Iceland 
ng fishery is growing, and the in- 
istry is being encouraged by the Gov- 
.ent to fish for more herring in the 
1 


The long-standing dispute over ''ex- 

' prices of fish between Norges 
‘isklag, the fishermen's marketing 
nization in North Norway, and Norsk 
ssenfisk A/L, the principal purchas- 
' fresh fish for filleting and freezing, 
been settled--at least for the time 

Norges Raafisklag agreed tocom- 
with the directives of the Govern- 
t on prices of fish for filleting and 
eezing and also honored the terms of 
e agreement it had with Norsk Fros- 
fisk A/L concerning the price of fish 
lelivered during the summer months. 
(United States Embassy report from 
Oslo dated October 20, 1959.) 


QUOTA FOR 1959/60 WHALING 
SEASON ESTABLISHED: 

- According to press reports from 
Sandefjord, the headquarters of Norway's 
whaling industry, the whaling quota for 
the 1959/60 Antarctic whaling season 
will be 5,800 blue-whale units, which is 
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equivalent to the 1958/59 season's catch. 
The Government has not yet formally es- 
tablished the quota, but it is believed that 
the quota will undoubtedly be set at that 
figure. 


The whaling industry has reportedly 
reached an agreement under which eight 
expeditions will participate inthe 1959/60 
Antarctic season, or one less than last 
year. The six large expeditions will be 
allocated a quota of 705 blue-whale units 


| each, and the two smaller expeditions, 


585 units each. An unallocated balance 
of 400 blue-whale units will be distrib- 
uted during the course of the season. The 
large expeditions will operate with a 


| maximum of nine catchers and the small- 


er expeditions with eight catchers. The 
Norwegian whaling fleet was due to de- 
part for the Antarctic during the latter 


| part of October and the early part of No- 
| vember. 


Pakistan 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE NEW 

FISH HARBOR COMPLETED: 

~ The main features of the new fishhar- 
bor at Karachi, Pakistan, were completed 
by the end of September 1959. With the 
completion of the jetty and the fish mar- 
ket it was possible to hold a formal in- 
| auguration on October 2. Full utilization 
| of the new facilities will not be possible, 
however, until (1) dredging operations 
are completed to permit use of the dock 
at low tide; and (2) the Karachi Fisher- 
men's Cooperative Society, which has 
been entrusted with the operation of the 
harbor, obtains the necessary auction- 
eers, accountants, and other administra- 


tive personnel. 
(5) 


et 


Peru 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
MARINE-ANIMAL OILS, 1957 AND 1958: 
Peru's foreign trade in marine-ani- 
mal oils is largely confined to exports 
of oils derived from the whaling and the 
fishery for sardine-like fishes for re- 
duction into fish meal and oil. 
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Peru (Contd.): 


In 1957 close to 8,828 metric tons of 
marine oils were exported to western Eu- 
rope and the United States. The United 
States was Peru's best customer for sperm 
oil--about 2,742 tons or 61.8 percent out of 
the total exports of 4,435 tons in 1957. 















































(Table 1 - Peru's Exports of Marine-Animal Oils by Country 
of Destination 1957 and Total 1958 
k == ed 
. 
Commodity and Country 1957 1958) 
of Destination 
. (Metric Tons). . .| | 
Whale oil, refined: | | 
United States, . Sewer e ae  F = 
irae sae 8 - 
Sperm oil: as 
ee i.e eee | 2,741.9 - 
GOMMGEF we ccs es seceos 1,050.0 - 
|_ Netherlands a eeeees = 643.5 - 
RT | 4,435.4 7,352.2 | | 
[Fish Oil: | 
ee ae ee 2,245.6 
OO Or ree , 165.0 
WOUWEY oe tees ee 586.0 
ee wecan es we ee 200.8 
eee 0c «we 68 } "28.0 - | 
Belgium. a ee es | 2 | 
[Total PPC Se [ 4,337.5 | 1,643.3 
{1 metimates; breakdown by country of destination unavail- 
L able 





Imports of marine oils 
1957 and 1958 were nearly all cod-liver oil 
from Norway. Small quantities ofre 
whale oil, fish oil, 
impor 


by Peru in both 


fined 
and cod-liver oil we 
ted from the 1 nited States in 195 
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[Table e 2 - Peru's Imports of Mari ne-Animal Oils by Country} 
of Origin 1957 and Total 1958 
i ret 
Commodity and “Country 7 1957 | y95gL 
of Origin 
ames en 5 a etric Tons)... | 
Whale oil, refined: ' 
| United States... . . se. | 4.1 | - | 
[ Total DO ee ke es er % a Soe 
\Cod-liver oil: } | 
a 1.8 | - 
Fear 135.4 - | 
OO eee ee 1,7 ae’ 
. “Sa eryrer 138.9 | 86,9 _| 
Fish oil: #- | 
|_U United TN ia ae de 2.3 | - 
OO Sore >, Se = 








ft /Estimates; breakdown by country of destinatio 


able. 
2/Includes 9.0 tons of fish- liver oil, 
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n unavail -| 
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Duties assessed by Peru on imports of 
marine oils are divided into specific duties 
per gross kilo, ad-valorem duties onc.i.f, 
value, and percentage charges over ocean 
freight. 


Peru's production of sperm oil in 1957 
recovered slightly and totaled 4,491 tons, 
about 5 percent more than in 1956. 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS, 
JANUARY-JUNE 1959: 








Exports of principal marine products 
by Peru, January-June 1959, amounted 


| to 153,975 metric tons (valued at US$20.2 





Peruvian Exports of Principal Marine 
_January -June 1959 


Products, 




















Marine 2nd. Quarter 1959 First Half 1959 
Products Ory. Valuel/ Qty Values 
Metric |Millior US$} Metric] Million] US$ | 
_Tons | Soles _| 1,000} Tons | Soles |1,000 
Fish meal. . 72,522] 234.0] 8, 439]123,580| 390.7 |14, 524 
| |Fish, frozen, 








canned, etc.|11, 430 | 66.8] 2,409) 17,208) 116.4] 4, 327) 
Fish oil 5,625} 13.5 487 6 926) 16.9 628) 
| |Sperm oil. . 282} 0.9 32 +, 031} 13.6 506 
Whale meal. 827 | 2.3 83 1, 825) 5.4 201) 


F ertilizer 


| 


| ( uase) - 2 = 405; _ 1.0 37) 
otal 190, 686| 317.5111, 450 153,975] 544.0 [20, 223} 





























||1/F.o.b. values converted at rate of 27.73 soles equal US$] 
for — quarter of 1959. 
2/F.0o.b. values converted at rate of 26.99 soles equal US$ 





|__ for fon half of 1959. 





million). Exports for the first six months 
of this year amounted to 95.2 percent of 
the 1958 annual total of about 161,658 
tons. Fish meal winch continued to 
expand, with the January-June 1959 ex- 
ports of 123,580 tons exceeding the 12- 
months 1958 total (105,777 tons) by 16.8 
percent, 
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FISHERIES PRODUCTION 
EXPANDS RAPIDLY: 

~ The rapid development of Peru's fish- 
eries resources was brought to world at- 
tention in September when at the First 








___Table 3 - Peruvian Duties on Imported Marine Oils in Effect 1958 _ 
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} : secifi ? Ad-Valorem Percent 
Tariff Item Commodity gests Duty (Percentage Over Ocean 

No. No. |_Gross Ka, US¢ c.i.f. Value) Freight Charges 

Per ° 

96 365 es GE 6 te cs se ee ee 0.60 " 15.667 2 

96 366 Whale oil, unrefined. ....... 0,375 1.37 15. 667 2 

96 367 SS ee ee free - 13.667 2 

96 368 DO «¢& sis av ee eles ae . - 13.667 2 

96 369 ft Pe es oe eee 2.25 8.21 13.667 2 
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Peru (Contd.): The new decree provides for the establish- 
ment of certain closed seasons by the Min- 
International Oceanography Congress held | istry of Agriculture and designates three 
in New York City it was announced that Peru | major zones where no additional plants may 
had jumped from 26th to 5th place among be established nor expansion of existing 
fish-producing countries of the world inthe | plants permitted. 
short period ofthree years. The poor Nor- 
wegian herring catches in 1957 and 1958 Cy 
i factor in this expansion because 
Peru, withits abundance of marine life, 
was in a position to fill the shortages thus Portugal 

reated. Great strides continue to be made 

he Peruvianindustry. Exports of prin- ry \NNED FISH EXPORTS, 

fish and fish products werevalued at JANUARY-JUNE 1959: 

7 mil 1 1958 and in the first half ~ Portugal's exports of canned fish dur- 
I ing January-June 1959, amounted to 





were 














vali at j about the same 
int ($20.1 million). | 32,626 metric tons (1,798,000 cases), 
PTT PO ET Principal Mish and | valued at US$16.5 million as compared 
with 26,959tons, valued at US$14.6 mil- 
lion for the same period in 1958. Sar- 
dines in olive oil exported during the 
first six months of 1959 amounted to 
23,821 tons, valued at US$11.6 million. 





Fish Products, January-Jun 2 1998-* 09 
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( d b 7,727 5,849 panies a eR Sa ; 
% , 123,580 49 803 | 1] Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, 
7 94 , An || January-June 1959 
“es (,210 3,674 | | — == -- — 
3k k 1.643 983] || Species | Jan.-June 1959 
. = — —_———_—_— -————~ - 
oil 4,031 4,275 | || | Metric US$ 
1 oil Be et = 6,926 | 1,050] || . | Tons _ 1,000 
A se a \iSardines in olive oil. .| 23,821 11,582 
The principal product we pide de n both liSardine & sardine- 
t1T’ nd value in 1958 and the > fi t half I like fish lI 1 br ine a 998 200 
B Stak ry 1 whic — 5 1} | 
9 WaS T18N meal, whl h mad up 80 iTuna & tunali ke fish 
he volume and i nercent ordia | in olive oil. |. 2 oa 836 
n t period ||Anchovy fillets ae i 2,301 
k Mackerel in olive oil .| 2,032 1,004 
Che panding fishing industry has Other fish ........]| 1,296 625) 
npted at least three port cities to Total 32,626 16,549 








isider it a possible source of revenue 





_ taxation, Peruvian Senate sup- During January-June 1959, the lead - 
forecast fora S/10 to S /20 (about | ing canned f fish buyer was Germany with 
nd 71 U. S. cents) per ton tax on fish 5 ,457 tons (valued at US$3.7 million), 
ocessed in Callao for export. A_ | followed by Italy with 4,132 tons (valued 
6-percent tax on fish meal and fish oil |at US$2.2 million), Gr eat Britain with 
ocessed in Chimbote and Casma (9 per- | 2,963 tons ie at US$1.4 million), 
for plants not processing fish oil) is United States with 2,857 tons (valued at 
‘oposed by a bill presented in the Chamber | US$2.0 million), and Belgium-Luxem- 
Deputies. bourg with 2,305 tons (valued at US$1.1 


million), Exports to the United States 
included 1,426 tons of anchovies, 104 


RESTRICTIONS ON FISH MEAL tons of tuna, 1,242 tons of sardines, and 
.ANT EXPANSION MODIFIED: 28 tons of mackerel. (Conservas de 
~The Government of Peruhas issued a Peixe, August 1959.) 


decree (October 9, 1959) abolishingits 
general restriction on the establishment of 
San Tae fishmealplants. It was con- CANNED FISH PACK, 

ed that the largec atches of fishfor ex- | JANUARY-JUNE 1959: 
ist sua phere s had not reduced the supply of ~ The total pack of canned fish for Janu- 
fish in the waters off the Peruvian coast. ary-June 1959 amounted to 12,325 metric 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


tons as compared with 12,619 tons for 
the same period in 1958. Canned sar- 
dines in oil (5,200 tons) accounted for 



































Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, January-June 1959 
Product al Cases 
Metric 
In Olive Oil: Tons _1,000 
ete 5, 200 273 
Sardinelike fish eoerscesoeoe 468 | 24 
Auchovy Tile 2. we ec eee 3, 257 325 
do ate ee Cem eke 2,691 96 
Ls ie as. a ele 185 7 
Oiberanpecies . 1. sscvesesn 524 27 
t Total... teh ty EA MA > Se 752 
Note: Values unavailable 





42.2 percent of the January-June 1959 
total pack, down by 23.7 percent from 
the pack of 6,818 tons for the same peri- 
od of 1958, the August 1959 Conservas 
de Peixe reports wire 





FISHERIES lake tage 
JANUARY-JUNE 19 


‘Sardine Fishin g: a uring January- 
June 1959, the Portuguese fishing fleet 
landed 17 087 metric tons of sardines 
(valued at US$1,695,582 ex-vessel or a- 
bout $99.23 a ton). 


June 1959 landings of sardines totaled 
6,279 tons valued at US$617,948. Can- 
neries purchased 34.5 percent or 2,164 
tons of the sardines (valued at US$222,609 
ex-vessel or about $102.87 a ton) dur - 
ing June 1959. A total of 4,114 tons was 
purchased for the fresh fish market, and 1 
ton was salted. 


Other Fishing: The January-June 1959 
landings of fish other than sardines were 
principally 12,476 tons of chinchards 
(value US$788,069) and 1,076 tons of an- 
chovies (value US$104,835). (Conservas 
de Peixe, August 1959.) 
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EXPORTS OF CANNED SARDINES 
TO ALL DESTINATIONS AND TO 
WEST GERMANY, 1954-58: 

Portugal's exports of all packs of 
canned sardines (exclusive of sardine- 
like fish) to West Germany in 1958 a- 
mounted to 11,783 metric tons, or 23.9 
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percent out of a total of 49,229 tons ex- 
ported to all destinations. 






































Table 1 - Portuguese Exports of Canned Sardines!/ to All 
Destinations and to West Germany, 1954-58 
Years Total Exports West Germany 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric US$ Metric US$ 
Tons _1,000 Tons 1,000 
1958| 49,295 25, 480 11,782 6, 242 
1957| 40,027 23, 493 7,939 4, 674 
1956| 47, 167 27, 234 8, 827 5,079 
1955} 51,502 25, 209 12, 564 6, 150 
1954 42,411 21,613 | 9,491 4, 843 
\1/Includes all sardine packs but not sardinelike fish such ag 
anchovies. } 
Source: Commercio Externo, 1954-58. I 





West Germany in 1954-1958 increased 
its imports of boneless and skinless sar- 
dines, and is taking a larger share of 
whole sardines in olive oil. On the other 
hand, imports of sardines in sauces other 
than olive oil decreased during those 
years. (United States Consulate in Oberto, 
July 17, 1959.) 
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[ Table 2 - Portuguese Exports of Canned Sardines by Type 
of Pack to All Destinations and to 
___ West Germany, 1954-58 
L asi Total Exports West Germany 
Quantity | Value Quantity | Value 
Metric US$ Metric US$ 
wae and Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
~ boneless: 
| | “1958... . | 5,035 | 3,859 | 1,890 1, 430 
| 1957.... | 4,245 | 3,464 | 1,104 877 
| 2966. i«2 | 4001 2,612 | 968 619 
| 1955.... | 4,281 | 2,084 | 706 346 
| 1954. , | 3,332 | 1.699 | 629 319 
Whole sardines ! ] | 
in olive oil: | | 
| “1958... . |33,603 |16, 398 | 8,734 4,245 | 
| 1957.... |24,894 |13,919 | 5,123 | 2,864 
| 1956 31,591 |18,098 | 5,677 | 3,213 | 
| 1955.... |33,678 |16,506 9, 355 4,580 | 
1954. ... |27,805 (14,163 | 5,869 | 2,997 
Whole sardines } | 
| in sauces (othe 
than olive oil):| 
1958... . |10,662 |5,223 1, 158 567 
1957... . |10,887 |6, 109 1,712 933 
1956... . |11,484 |6,524 2, 183 1, 246 
1955. ... |13,543 |6,618 | 2,503 1,224 
1954. . . » 111,275 (5,751 2,993 1,527 
Note: Values converted at rate of 28.75 contos = US$1. 
Source: Commercio Externo, 1954-58. 
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COD-FISHING FLEET HAS 
POOR SEASON: 

The 48 Portuguese cod line-fishing 
vessels turned to the Newfoundland Banks 
fishing areas (late in September) after 
spending some days in port due to hur- 
ricane warnings. The fleet at that time 








was short of a full catch by about 17,000 
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Portugal (Contd.): FUNDS PROVIDED BY GOVERNMENT 
FOR FINANCING FISHING 
INDUSTRY PROJECTS: 

A Government decree of importance 
to the fishing industry was published Sep- 
tember 21,1959. Decree-Law No, 42,518 
extends the validity of the ''Fund for the 
Renovation and Re-Equipment of the Fish- 
ing Industry" and authorizes that Fund to 


metric tons of fish and reflected the gen- 

eral shortage of cod on the Newfoundland 

and Greenland banks. The poor catch 

was of great concern to the Cod Fishing 

Shipowners Guild in view of the relative- 
yor catch in 1958. 





Late in October the cod-fishing fleet ; aad a < 
ae borrow up to 300 million escudos (US$10.5 
ntinued to find fishing poor and bad paige > x a : : 
fink? ; fae million) for the financing of projects for 
weather aggravated the situation. The 


: igs } | the industry included in the Second Six- 
Guild announced that due to the poor : 





weather conditions the fleet expected to 
l. Very few of the ves- 





re] factory catches. 
Due -atch this season, and 
( rt supply of salt cod 
¢ me instances of sales 
h 2 INla All num pri = re re- 
| 
5a | te » es En b: ssy dis- | 
es I Lisb d Octobe 8 | 
2 195! 
EMBARGO ON EXPORT OF 
GAE (SEAWEED) 
TED FOR SINGLE SHIPMENT 
im! € sniy n ) 1001 etric 
D (alg Si‘ or manu 
fe g ) to Japan S per 
e P suese ¢ ) icensing 
ST go on the ex- 
5S DI ) 
The Portuguese exporter had justified 


cation for an export license on the 


is that he had that quantity of gel- 
tely available for export 
Jay se customer was will- 
| irchases of similar quan 
é é VE Ch Unde -Secretary 
Commerce cordingly ruled 
his par ilar shipment be auth- 
ed on an exceptional basis and (2) that| 
idy be undertaken to determine the | 
lies of gelidium and/or agar-bear- 
seaweed in Continental Portugal 


Studies have already been completed on 
supplies of agar-bearing seaweed avail- 
able in Madeira, Azores, and Cape Verde 
Islands, but the results have not yet been 
unnounced. However, itis understood that 
results were favorable in Madeira and the 
Azores and unfavorable in Cape Verde Is- 
lands. This may mean some exports of 
agar-bearing seaweed from Madeira and 
the Azores may ultimately be permitted. 


*x & * 


| Year Development Plan. 


Neither decree specifies what projects 
are to be undertaken. However, the Gov- 
ernment contribution to the financing of 


| plans for the fishing industry (75 percent 


of the funds needed) was estimated at 550 


million escudos (US$19.25 million), hence 


the major portion of the Government fi- 


nancing for the fisheries under the Second 
Planis provided for by this decree. (Unit- 
ed States Embassy dispatch from Lisbon, 
dated October 1, 1959.) 


PROPOSED BARTER DEAL WITH 


| GREECE INCLUDES FISHING VESSELS: 


Two directors of a Portuguese tobacco 





| company have visited Greece for prelim- 
| inary discussions with Greek authorities 
| with a view to signing a barter agreement. 


The proposed deal, which has not yet been 
concluded, would involve the exchange of 
5,000 tons of Greek tobacco, worth approx- 
imately US$7 million, against delivery to 
Greece of four fishing vessels to be con- 
structed ina Lisbon shipyard. The pro- 
posed vessels are to be equipped with in- 
stallations for the production of oil and fish 
| meal, accordingtoa September 17, 1959, 
| dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Lisbon. 
| 
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Sweden 


EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
TO EAST GERMANY STOPPED: 
Exports of Swedish west and southcoast 
fishery products to East Germany by the 
Swedish organizations in Goteborg and 
Karlskrona have ceased because of Swe- 
'den's failure to bring in fodder products, 
brown coal, and grain from East Germany. 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


Exports to and imports from East Ger- 
many are specified in the global compen- 
sation arrangement for 1959 governing all 
trade between Sweden and East Germany. 


The halt in exports has resulted in dif- 
ficulties for the two fishing organizations 
which have been forced to store large 
quantities ofherring. Itis estimated that 
about 4,500 metric tons of herring at 
present are stored in freezing plants in 
southern and western Sweden. 


About three-quarters of the quantity 
of herring contracted by East Germany 
is still not delivered and no mackerel 
has been exported, in spite of the fact 
that it was provided for in the contract. 


Export shipments to East Germany 
have stopped at a time when Swedish her- 
ring fishing is of considerable volume. 
The West Coast Fishermen's Central Or- 
ganization in order to reduce the landings 
of herring has further limited the quantity 
of herring that may be landed by each 
fisherman from 50 boxes per man per 
trip to 50 boxes per man per week. 


The new limitations do not apply on 
landings inforeign ports and it is there- 
fore hoped that the larger boats will pre- 
fer to land their fish in foreign ports. 


It is hoped that the fish trade with East 
Germany will commence again shortly, 
and in that case Sweden should be able 
to deliver the total quantity stored at one 
time. (United States Embassy dispatch 
from Goteborg, dated October 6, 1959.) 


ONE SMALL CANNER STOPS 
PACKING FISH: 

On about October 17, 1959, a small 
Swedish fish-canning plant located on the 
Swedish coastal island of Bohus-Malmon 
was expected to cease the production of 
canned fish products preparedfrom sprat, 
mackerel, and North Sea herring. The 
closure was caused mainly by the shortage 
of sprat, the most important raw material 
of the plant. The irregularity in the sup- 
ply of other types of fish also played apart 
in the decision to close the plant. 
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Under the conditions, the manufacturer 
claimed that it was impossible to operate 
the plant satisfactorily at full production 
| capacity. 





Turkey 


| LANDINGS OF AQUATIC 
| PRODUCTS, 1958: 


The landings of fish, shellfish, and other 
aquatic products in Turkey amounted to 
about 175.8 million pounds. Principal 



































| |___Turkey's Landings of Aquatic Products, 1958 __ 
| | Products [1,000 Lbs, | 
| |Salt-water: 
te eee a miake | 20,776 
eS re ee vie o ak el | 6,713 
.... 2a -. Cy onal el ee 
oes runs ’ | 46,075 
Mackerel, ... sc ceevceces | 4, 462 
| Horse mackerel (bluefin tuna). .... 10,754 
| Tuma,...... ete 920 
ed, eee, ee 
Unclassified salt-w ater, . os 2223-2 | 29, 845 
| SOel SOIE-WEOOE 0s o:u-0 4 5 15 1) Se 1 
Fresh -water: | | 
OR ig oe he et ike et i 
Shellfish: | 
Re Free cae Sa 650 
| | Mollughg . . 2 s.2.s 222s 2222 + 2) 137 | 
Total ghellfigh . . . . ss 22222 3! 787 
Other: | 
Dolphin .cccccecesese «oe | 43,288 


] 

} 

. eee ee eee eee 
OS PPP PSST SETTER TE LBA 











products were: bonito, 46.1 million pounds; 


anchovies, 20.8 million pounds; fresh- 
water varieties, 34.2 million pounds; and 
dolphin, 13.2 million pounds. 


| Uganda 


FRENCH EXPERT TO SURVEY 
POND FISHERIES: 

The Director of the Le Paraclet Hy- 
drobiological Station of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, France, arrived in Uganda 
in mid-1959 to advise the Government on 
increasing the production and expanding 
the use of fish ponds. 








He has taken up the assigment on behalf 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), Rome, Italy, in response to a re- 
quest by the Government of Uganda. 


"Pond fisheries provide one of the 
most effective ways of increasing animal 
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Uganda (Contd.): 


protein in the human diet,'' the expert 
stated in aninterview at FAO head- 
juarters before leaving for Uganda. 

\ well-managed pond can yield about 
two to three tons of fish per hectare 
(2,471 acres) per year and, as you know, 
is a rich natural source of protein. 
has about the same protein content as 


tisn 


Iresn me 


at 
"There are already about 2,000 fish- 


nds in Uganda, ranging in size hah 10 


tare 


s and I hope my work will assist 
creasing the productivity oft hese 
Ss 1 lead to the building of more 
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plant is able to produce more than a ton 
of edible fish flour a day from pilchard 
and maasbanker (jack mackerel) meal. 
Nearly 1,000 tons had been supplied by 
July 1959 for the enrichment of bread in 
the western area of the Cape. (The South 
Africa un Shipping News and Fishing Indus- 


ry Revie ‘w, July et 











| 
| U.S.S.R. 
| 


NEW TYPE FLOATING CANNERY AND 
MOTHERSHIP FOR HERRING FLEET: 


A new type 15,000-ton mothership for 





| Soviet trawlers engaged in herring fish- 

















Fre i ond fisheries « ert will 
ssist the Governme in ''de- 
> so ( he basic factors af- 
e biology o sh ponds and there- 
du yn oO sl He will also 
ways he development 
ure in [ ga 1 Part of his 
be to study ethods of fertiliz- 
he le that bottom deposits have 
I , the sequence of plank- 
duction, d pond management. 
the French expert's work in U- 
da will be based on the experimental 
rm which the Government has es- 


r Kampala. 


Union of South Africa 


EDIBLE eon’ 
Cc Ol MMI TAL 
A plant at Hi do vi Simonst Pr 
nion of South Africa, is producing neu 
fish flour for human consumption on 
an adequate commercial scale, The plant 
as developed by the South African Fish- 
Industry Research Institute in coop- 
with the fish meal industry. The 


FL - ss PRODUCED 
TALE 


alley, 


ON 


ing 
tle 


eration 


ing serves 
plant, 
said to have a daily production capacity 


as a combined floating canning 
supply ship, and repair base. Itis 


of 400 metric tons of finished and semi- 
finished een The hull is all welded 
and reinforced for ice conditions. A heli- 
copter is used for locating herring shoals. 
A cinema, library, and reading room are 
provided for the crew. (United States 
Consulate dispatch from Goteborg, Sep- 
tember 4, 1959.) 


PLANS TO INCREASE FLEET OF 
LARGER FISHING VESSELS FIVEFOLD: 





The twin-screw factoryship Sovietska- 
ja Sachalin (9,300 gross tons) was launch- 
ed in Gdansk, Poland, acc ording to Densk 
Fiskeritidende (September 17, 1959), 
Danish fishery trade periodical. A sis- 
tership, Sovietskaja Litwa, was built and 
launched earlier in Poland for the Soviet 
Government. 











At the same time the shipyard has de- 
livered a third sistership, Sievierodvinsk, 
to the Soviets. Each vessel is 508 feet 
long, 66 feet in breadth, andhas a 


depth of 27 feet. A steam engine of 
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U.S.S.R, (Contd.): The Government reduced from £6 10s. per day 
to E5 per day (US$18.20 to US$14.00) the subsidy for 
5,000 hp. gives the vessel a speed of seine-net vessels over 70 feet in length, which 
’ P mF y normally make voyages of not more than seven 
13 knots. days' duration. These vessels are all Scottish. 
The purpose of reducing the rate is to bring it into 
In this connection, the Russian tele- line with the rate which applies to motor trawlers 
graph bureau, Tass, states that the Soviet of the same size and thus remove the anomaly of 
es “- aint , = having different rates for similar vessels which 
Union, within the framework of the cur- compete with each other. With the introduction of 


rent five-year plan, expects to quintuple new types of gear, these vessels of between 70-80 
its fishing fleet of larger vessels. By feet are engaging to an increasing extent in both 

» + “4 > trawling ar sining. hey can change from on 
1963 there will be built a number of fac- ng and s¢ S ihey can change P 

- 9" é F a¢ method to the other very easily. 

tory trawlers, 279 feet in length, 3,500 
gross tons, with an action radius of 60 No changes are being made in the herring sub- 
to 80 days. The freezing capacity of the sidy, which was instituted in 1957 to arrest the 


tendency for boats to switch from herring fishing 
to fishing for white fish. Last year, the profits and 
earnings in that section of the industry showed some 
improvement which the Government hopes will re- 


~<a. sult in more boats participating in such fishing. 


+ i + 


It is estimated that the total cost of the white 
fish and herring subsidies in the year beginning 
United Kingdom April 1, 1960, and ending March 31, 1961, will be 
about E 5 million (US$7.7 million) as compared 
with £3 million (US$8.4 million) in the year ending 
March 31, 1960. It is estimated that by March 31 
960, about £.15.75 million (US$44.1 million) of the 


trawlers will be 30 metric tons of ocean 
1 
i 


fish each 24 hours. 


to 





FISHING SUBSIDIES AND GRAI 
REVISED FOR 1960/61 


The fishing industry was debated in the Brit 























































- (US$47.6 million) authorized by the 
pet ite nd Herring justries Act, 1957, will 
t, so that the unexpended balance 
ts ient for the needs of the following 
provides that the limit of £17 mil- 
sed to E,19 million (US: 2 ion) 
\ of the House of Commons. This 
iditional will not cover the industry's 
eyond the end of the 1960/61 subsidy 
the Government intends to introduce leg 
next Parliamentary Session (normal- 
: ng in November) to provide additional 
{ 8) 
sht of the Report of the Committee of In- 
is looking in detail whole ques- 
: iture of the fishing the Gov- 
x decide whether fin ial assistance 
a \ fo Beton tether ee 10ul *xtended to the industry beyond the peri- 
E y . - een moderated by the ods authorized by the 1957 Act. 
I ertain operating sts have risen a . , 
: Gangerous to make too shar} Two further Statutory Instruments approved on 
e wiers a som¢ © | July 14, 1959, relate to g s which are made to- 
a he essels for thei Ww rds the ruction of new vessels. They in- 
, ia may be above the | crease the imum grant which may be paid from 
| £30,000 to E 500 (US$84,000-$105,000) in the 
| case of white fish vessels, and from £15,000 to 
at present the : | £17,500 (US$47,000-$49,000) in the case of herring 
ee sseis bu . |vessels. These increases are intended to coincids 
aes 7 ee > 2 . | with the increases in building costs which have 
Fish +) ' ; ty rhe nr = taken place since the ceilings were fixed in 1956 
yea 1 ntends s ‘ 





|}and to ensure that the same degree of assistance 


th sar ‘ is Di l ssels|,; 
the same way as Diesel vessels) is given as when the grants were first introduced 





which receive no subsidy. Last 5 ¢ 5 Init ; E 3s 
i nr Os -~ dy. Las }in 1953 (about 25 percent). (United States Embassy 
y r, th yn the Grimsby vessels was re- ” 59 
year, the n . Tim sby vess¢ S was re in London dispatch July 17, 1959.) 
duced by the intention of eliminating it 1 





entirely this year. However, because such vessels 
have been less profitable in the year ended March 31, 
1959, than hitherto, instead of eliminating the sub- 
sidy immediately the Government will reduce it by 


half next year. 








De 
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Uruguay | Yugoslavia 
FISH MEAL PLANT DONATED | JAPANESE TUNA VESSEL LANDS TRIP: 
BY UNITED NATIONS: The Japanese tuna long-liner Banshu 
~~ Uruguay's Servicio Oceanografico y | Maru landed 1,250 metric tons of tuna at 
de Pesca (Oceanographic and Fishery the Yugoslav port of Rijeka on October 9, 
Service), a Government agency which 1959, 
has control of the fishing industry mon- 
opoly, received a donation of a fish meal Following the discharge of the trip, 
plant from the United Nations. The fish the vessel was due to take out a group of 
meal plant will be installed at a cost of Yugoslav fishermen on trips along the 
bout US$46,000 and the technical know- Adriatic coast for the purpose of demon- 
will be supplied by the Uruguayans. strating Japanese methods of tuna fishing. 
Fish waste will be converted into fish The demonstration trips were made 
11 to be added to feed for chickens | under an agreement with Japanese ship- 


ys. (Industrias Pesqueras, July 1, | builders, who have contracted to build 


9, Vigo, Spain.) | several tuna fishing vessels for Yugoslavia. 


iN 
4 








BUOYS MARK TRANSATLANTIC TELEPHONE CABLES 








bright, yellow, and red buoy may be seen bobbing in the Atlantic Ocean off 
t of North America and Europe this year andnext. It marks animportant 





fishermen. For in the vicinity of one of those buoys 





stre o the mainland will be a newly-laid telephone cable 
lichr 25 tons per nautical mile. The American Telephone | 
le th other companies and governmental agencies, is now 
gage 3t1 1 of telephone cable systems between United States and 
I pe 1 Puerto Rico 
In addition to the brightly painted areas on its top, the buoy has several other 
tures which help ship captains to spot it. A brightly-colored flag is mounted 
bi eight feet above the buoythathelps to locate it in the daytime, navigational 


ights make it visible at night, and a reflector provides a means of detection by 


ships equipped with radar. 


awlers operating near those buoys might snag buoy moorings, or hook the 
le. Buoys used to anchor submarine cable are constructed of high grade boil- 
steel They weigh 13 tons and can support six tons of moorings. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


BRINED FISH UNDER 
REFRIGERATION MAY BE 

SHIPPED BY EXEMPT CARRIER 

~ The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a recent decision involving a 
motor carrier application, ruled that 
lightly-salted or brined fish merino 
der refrigeration may be transportedb 
exempt carriers. The Commission hel 


1! 1 








> 
] 


that "processed fish''-- scaled, washed, 
slightly salted (brined), cut into portions, 
packaged, and shipped under refrigera- 


tion--is not a manufactured product as 


defined in the Transportation Actof 1958. 


The Act provides that". . .fish (includ 


ing shellfish). . .shall be deemed to in- 


clude cooked or uncooked (including 


breaded) fish or shellfish when frozen 
fresh (but not including fish and shellfi 


which have been treated for preserving 


or 
ish 


2) 


such as canned, smoked, pickled, spice 
corned or kippered products)."' 


Under the ruling apparently the need 
for further preservation such as refrig 


eration was the criteria used in deter- 


mining that "lightly salted" or brins 
fish is an exempt product. 


NEW RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY CONTRACTS APPROVED: 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved the new agreement b 


d, 


A 


i- 


e- 


tween the railroads owning the Railway 
Express Agency. The contract now per- 


mits the Agency to use other carriers 
without the railroads' approval. The 


Commission found that the Agency serv 


a useful purpose for the transportation 
of small shipments, and its continued 
existence is preferred to the entrance 
other new parties into the small ship- 
ment field. 


es 


of 


FEDERAL 
‘é ACTIONS 


| 
| 
| 








On September 4, 1959, the Agencyal- 
so entered into a new contract with the 
airlines for the future performance of 
air express service. Under the new a- 
greement the parties will have equal 
voice in performing air express service, 
and it covers new provisions for the 
sharing of revenues. It is expected that 
gross air express revenues for the next 
five years will be approximately one- 
quarter of a billion dollars. Air ex- 
press traffic for the first seven months 
of 1959 increased 213 percent to reach 
the highest level of activity in its histo- 
ry. This new contract requires the ap- 
proval of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 





Department of the Treasury 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


DECISION RENDERED ON 
"IMMEDIATE CONTAINER" FOR 
FROZEN FISH BLOCKS: ne 

Since no appeal was made by Septem- 
ber 14 by the Department of ieee in 
| the Lee Herrmann Company A The 
Coldwater Seafood Cuseheetion, v6... 0* 
nited States, the New York Customs 
Court's decision that fish blocks made 
from groundfish are dutiable under Tariff 
| Paragraph 720(b), rather than Paragraph 
717(b), under which groundfish fillets are 
|dutiable, became effective September 15. 








Since under Tariff Paragraph 720(b), 
p etchantepie may be dutiable at either 123 
| per cent ad valorem or one cent per 
|pound, depending on whether or not the 
blocks are packed in bulk or in contain- 
ers weighing, with contents, less than, or 
more than 15 pounds each, it becamenec- 
essary to define "containers" or 'imme- 
diate containers." 








Dex 
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ington, 
"immediate container 
fish ft 


Cc 


The U. S. Bureau of Customs, Wash- 
D. C., has ruled that for the pur- 
ses of Tariff Paragraph 720(b), the 
' is the outer card- 
ird carton holding the 4 or 5 frozen 

I The letter of September 24 
ddressed to the Boston Collector of 
istoms by the Washington office of the 


locks. 


Bul u follows: 


follow 


ing four 


.You state that the 
f ‘kaging are used with respect 


yrted in your district: 


2n fish blocks, each weighing 
acked in one cardboard car- 
is wrapped in paraffin or wax 
sealing prevent the blocks from blend- 
as well as to lessen dehydration during stor- 
to the United States, The average 
containing four frozen fish blocks is 54 


weight of a carton containing five 
yl 





unds, 
fish b 


are {| 





] 
ach iroze Oc}! 


without to 
>gether 
and shippinc 
yht of a carton 
as the . 


€ 
ish DLOCKS 1S 0, 


averac 


ocks, each weighing 
cardboard car- 
a pliofilm or 


(b) Four or five frozen 
12 to 
Each frozen 


fish bl 


packed in one 





14 pounds, < 
th block is inserted in 
ag, prevent the blocks from blend- 
l as to lessen dehydration during stor- 
The weights of the 
same as under (a) 


fis 


to 


United States. 
Dstantia 





the 


each weighing 
packed in one cardboard car- 
zen fish | aced in a lightweight 
without top (the bottom of one tray acting 
ks), to prevent blocks from 
sticking together, as well as to lessen dehy- 
and shipy the United States. 
artons substantially the 


fish OCKS, 





ad 
ock is | 





yr between h1o0c 





to 
are 


luring storage ing 
ghts of the packed 


as under (a) above. 


i zen fish blocks, each weighing 
t pounds, are packed in one cardboard car- 
frozen fish block is placed in a lightweight 
urdboard tray or carton (with top) which completely cov- 
en fish block, to prevent the blocks from blend- 
cking together, as well as to lessen dehydration 

j storage and shipping to the United States. The 
ghts of the packed cartons are substantially the same 
ider (a) above. In packaging of this type the inner 
ard tra r cartons are notriveted, stapledorsealed. 


} 


I } 
racn 











‘Representatives of the importers 
e appeared in the Bureau and state 
the pariffin or wax paper (in (a) a- 
bove), the pliofilm or polyethylene film 
bags (in (b) above), and the lightweight 
cardboard trays or cartons (in (c) and 
(d) above) bear no marking or legend of 
kind and are ripped or torn from the 
frozen fish blocks and thrown away as 
process of con- 
into fish sticks, 
The fish blocks 


the first step in a long 
verting the fish blocks 
fish flakes, or fish cakes. 
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in their form as imported go no farther 
than the processor and never reach the 
retail consumer. 


"The Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals has stated that it is not practical 
to lay down a hard and fast rule by which 


it may be determined what is or is not an 


immediate container" for the purposes 
of Paragraph 720 of the tariff act. In 

T. D. 44639 (59 Treas. Dec. 410) the 
court laid stress on whether the wrapper 
was unsealed, whether the fish in the 
wrapper could be carried away by a re- 
tail purchaser without first being en- 
closed in some other wrapper, and 
whether the use of the wrapper was pri- 
marily for sanitary purposes. 

‘In the most recent judicial decision 
on this subject, published as C. D. 1957 
(40 Cust. Ct. 48), the court laid stress on 
the fact that the fish were loosely wrap- 
ped and the wrappings had no markings 
whatsoever to indicate the nature of the 
fish within the wrapper. 


"The Bureau is of the opinion that 
in the four types of packaging outlined 
under (a), (b), (c), and (d) the immediate 


container for the purpose of Paragraph 
72( cardboard carton 


\(b) is the outer 
holding the four or five frozen fishblocks. 
To insure that the merchandise will 
be so classified at each port whichit may 
be entered, this decision is being circu- 
lated to all customs officers. 


"Very truly yours, 


'(s) W. E. Higman, Chief 
Division of Classification 
and Drawbacks" 


Honorable Maynard Hutchinson 
Collector of Customs 
Boston 9, Mass.,"' 
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and 14, 1959; Carderock, Md.--April 24, 
1959; Boston, Mass.--June 1, 1959; 
Woods Hole, Mass., June 2, 1959); 399 
pp., printed, Purpose was to determine 
to what extent the United States should 
go to carry out a broad and effective 


Eighty -Sixth Congress 
(First Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which 
may directly or indirectly affect the fish- 





ition, SFIS ang quiied national program of oceanographic stud- 
Rg y | industries are re- | ies, The goal of the Subcommittee on 
he. fo | ported upon, iIh- Oceanography is to conduct a compre- 
| » pm, f°) troduction, refer- hensive study in the field of oceanogra- 
ral to committees, | phy so that it can make positive andfac- 
" Sere pertinent legisla- tual representations and recommenda- 
tive actions, hear- | tions to the Congress for guidance in 
2 Ps, S| ings, and other carrying out a firm oceanographic pro- 
| chamber actionsby | gram, Contains statements, reports, and 
the House andSen- | recommendations of scientists and rep- 
ate, as well as signature into law oroth- | resentatives of Government and industry. 
er final disposition are covered, The Subcommittee heard reports on the 
work of the Fish and Wildlife per vaes in 
Additional actions taken not previous- oceanography in relation to fishe ry in- 


ly reported here: vestigations, It was pointed out in tes- 


timony that oceanographic fishery in- 

















OCEANOGRAPHY: Oceanogr aphy in ve atagation is were essential as the means 
the United States: Hearings before the of furthering knowledge of the vast food 
Special Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- | resources of the sea, The Subcommittee 


rine and Fisheries, 86th Congress, lst also queried witnesses on the effects of 
Session, Washington, D. C.--March 3,10,| atomic waste disposal on offshore fish- 
12, 17, April 21, 23, June 23, July 13 | eries. 

' 


, 2 














BOILED CORN AS FISH BAIT 
The fishermen of Lake St. Basil, Mace- 
donia, Greece, have used boiled corn as bait 
with remarkable results. The cost of the bait 
is insignificant. 
--Aleia, 
September 1955. | 
ote See ee | 
Editor ial Adsiote unt--Ruth V. Keefe Mlustrator--Guatef T. Sundstrom 


Compositors--Jean Zalevsky, Alma Greene, Helen Joswick, and Vera Eggleston 


* Kk ok OK 


Photograph Credit: P. 1--Publifoto, Rome, Italy. Photographs on pages not 
mentioned were obtained from the Service! s file and the photographers are unknown. 
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CHART | - FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES | 
In Millions of Pounds | 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 
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| CHART 4 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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STANDARD CASES 
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Variety No.Cans Designation Net Wgt. 
SARDINES 100 ¢ drawn 32 oz. 
SHRIMP 4f ne 5 oz. 
rUNA.. 4é # > tuna 6&7 oz. 
PILCHA RDS 48 # 1 oval 15 oz. 
SALMON... 48 l-ib, tall 16 oz. 
ANCHOVEE 48 “lb. 8 oz. 











GULF STATES 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 





In Millions of Pounds 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 
THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
HE VISION OF INFORMATION, U. S, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
E, WASHINGTON 25, D, C, TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 

Fs RRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA 
FISHERY LEAFLETS. 
BRANCH OF TATISTICS LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND 
PRODUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 
FISH. SPECIAL SCIENTIF|C REPORTS--FISHERIES 

LIMITED DISTRIBUTION), 

EP EPARA S (REPRINTS FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 

Number Title 

CES- 2043 - Louisiana Landings, January 1959, 

2 pp. 
FS-2086 - Louisiana Landings, February 1959, 
2 pp. 
CFS-2090 - Imports & Exports of Fishery Prod- 
ucts, 1954-1958 Annual Summaries, 
10 pp. 

CFS-2100 - Ohio Landings, rome 1959, 2 pp. 
FS-2111 - New York Land June 1959, 4 pp. 
FS-2114 - North Carolina L pa ngs, July 1959, 

3 pp. 

FS-2115 - Fish Meal and Oil, July 1959, 2 pp. 
CFS-2116 - California Landings, April 1959, 4 pp. 
CFS-2118 - Louisiana Landings, March 1959, 2 pp. 
CFS-2121 - Massachusetts Landings, June 1959, 

5 pp. 
CFS-2123 - Georgia Landings, July 1959, 2 pp. 
CFS-2124 - South-Carolina Landings, July 1959, 
2 pp. 

CFS-2125 - Florida Landings, July 1959, 7 pp. 

CFS-2126 - Maine Landings, July 1959, 3 pp. 

CFS-2127 - New York Landings, July 1959, 4 pp. 

CFS-2128 - Frozen Fish Report, August 1959, 8pp., 

CFS~-2133 - Middle Atlantic Fisheries, 1958 An- 

nual Summary, 5 pp. 

CFS-2134 - Mississippi Landings, May 1959, 2 pp. 

CFS-2136 - Alabama Landings, May 1959, 2 pp. 

CFS-2138 - Mississippi Landings, June 1959, 2 pp. 

CFS-2140 - Shrimp Landings, May 1959, 6 pp. 

CFS-2143 - Alabama Landings, June 1959, 2 pp. 

CFS-2165 - Gulf Fisheries, 1958 Annual Summary, 

12 pp. 

FL-254 - List of Fishery Associations in the 
United States, September 1959 (Revised), 13 
pp. 

FL-292 - List of Fisheries Associations in the 
United States, August 1959 (Revised), 5 pp. 

FL 


.-293 - List of Fishermen's and Fish Shore 


Workers' Unions, September 1959 (Revised), 
8 pp. 





| 


| 


| 


| 
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FL-354 - Reef Fishing in the Philippines, by A. F. 
Umali and H. E. Warfel, 28 pp., illus., 1949. 

Canned Fish Consumer Purchases, 1959: 

FL-478i - July, 31 pp. 

FL-478j - August, 31 pp. 

Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products (Revised): 

SL- 12 - Virginia, 59. 

SL- 44 - Nebraska (Missouri River and Tribu- 

taries), 1959. 


SL-113 - Firms Canning Crab Meat, 1958. 


| SSR-Fish No. 285 - Estimating Maximum Fishing 
Depth of Longline Gear with Chemical Sounding 
Tubes, by Joseph J. Graham and Dorothy D. 
Stewart, 19 pp., illus., December 1958. Asum- 
mary of methods used by various investigators 
to estimate the fishing depth of longline is given. 
Sounding tubes, used by Pacific Oceanic Fish- 
ery Investigations biologists in conjunction with 
studies of albacore tuna, Germo alalunga (Bon- 
naterre), in the central North ic, measure 
the depth ofthe longline with considerable ac- 
curacy. A method, using readings provided by 
the tubes, is developed so that the observed 
"hang" of a given basket of gear and the theo- 
retical "hang'' can be compared. It is suggest- 
ed that distortions related to retrieving pro- 
cedures can be overcome. A technique is shown 
by which the maximum fishing depths for indi- 
vidual hooks along an entire set of gear can be 
estimated. 


SSR-Fish No. 302 - Experimental Fishing to De- 
termine Distribution of Salmon in North Pacif- 
ic Ocean and Bering Sea, 1956, by Mitchell G. 
Hanavan and George K. Tanonaka, 26 pp., illus., 
May 1959. Five vessels were employed from 
May to October 1956 to study the distribution of 
Pacific salmon in the North Pacific Ocean and 
Bering Sea. The operation was designed to pro- 
vide samples of fish for racial identification to 
provide evidence of seasonal movements and 
changes in the distribution of salmon; and to 
study the ocean habitat and conditions that con- 
trol the distribution, movement, and survival of 
salmon. The area of operation was approxi- 
mately 2 million square miles extending from 
the coast of Washington and Oregon. Within 
this area 195 gill-net sets resulted in the cap- 
ture of 7,963 salmon. The fish were measured 
on board before freezing. Length frequencies 
are shown graphically in the report by species 
and area and in relation to the mesh size in 
which the fish were captured. 


SSR-Fish No. 304 - Biology of Chinook and Blue- 
back Salmon and Steelhead in the Wenatchee 
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River System, 
Wahle, 21 pp., 


by Robert R. French and Roy J. 
illus., June 1959. 


SSR-Fish No. 307 - Fishery Management Studies 





on the Madison River System in Yellowstone 
National Park, by Norman G. Bensen, Oliver B. 
Cope, and Ross V. Bulkley, 33 pp., lilus., May 
1959. 

SSR-Fish No. 309 - Ecology of »t Riv- 
er Estuary, by Alde P. St , illus. 





May 1959. 
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‘ siderab rogress in ate ‘ 
1 ne s € Sal! yT Ss . 

i new ‘ j pt 
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juali f fisher pr 1 leve l 
pron at f grade standards i g 
olur oI fish process 4 
(2) finding K ses f i 

tne alues f f 4 
teeds;: r y tr p 
Ketad111ty r 
economi esearch 
costs of mar rta- 
tion costs, dor costs fl Ss. 
groundfish an iction costs of 
these same species in major competing coun 
tries, consumer reaction to present marketing 
techniques, and studies of fresh fish consump- 
tion and the industrial feeding market. New or 





expanded service fi (1) the 


nections included: 





collection of detailed biological and economi« 
statistical data on shrimp in the South Atlantic 


and Gulf areas to provide better data to the in- 
dustry current basis; (2) expanded report 
vices on prices and market conditions 
for frozen fishery products at key marketing 
centers, current reporting on imports of fishery 
products and byproducts at main ports of entry, 
and coverage of prices and market conditions 
for canned fishery products; (3) the collection 
and distribution of market information on fish- 
ery receipts and wholesale prices at Baltimore, 
Md.; (4) new and expanded explorations for fish- 


ona 


rte 


ing ser 
ing ser 
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ery species including shrimp, king crab, clams, in- 
dustrial fish, snapper, and tuna; and (5) expanded 
fishery education and market development func- 
tions including kitchen-testing, fish-cookery de- 
monstrations, market promotion, and visual edu- 
cation. 

Sep. No. 565 - Shrimp Exploration by the M/V Ore- 
gona the Northeast Coast of South America. 

Sep. No. 566 - Influence of 


Formation 


long 
long 
Vessel-Handling Prac- 
of Black Spot in Shrimp. 


tices on 


». No. 567 - Fishand Shellfish Purchases by Pub- 
Schools with Food Services, 1957-58. 





Sep. No. 568 - Research in Service Laboratories (No- 
vember 1959): Contains these articles-- Chem- 

1l Composition of Pacific Coast Fish and Shell- 
ish;" ''Freezing and Cold Storage of Pacific Oys- 
d Fresh-Water 





Fish; New Products from 








Fish Oils--Monoglycerides;" ''Study of Chemical 
£+y ; : 
Compounds Formed During Spoilage of Fish;" and 
Thread Herring Meal Nutritional Studies. 





Sep. N 969 ic Sheets for Conversic 
of Soft, Mu into Oyst is 
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Migration and Behavior of Large Scad 
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THE TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ARTICLE E / WR LIMITED DISTRIBUTION FROM THE 
U. FISH AND WILDLIFE ERVICE BUREAU OF OMMER AL FISH 
ERIE P BOX 3€ HONOLUL HAWA 


Catch Variations in the North Pacific Albacore. 
~ J--Recruitment and Dispersion of the North | 
Pacific Albacore, by Akira Suda, 24 pp., 

illus.,— ssed. (Translation of Report of 




















processed. 
Nankai Regional Fisheries Research Labora- 
tory, no. 9, December 1958, pp. 103-116.) 





Catch Variations in the North Pacific Albacore. 
Il--Variation in the Amount of Recruitment, by 
Akiro Suda, 22 pp.,illus., processed. (Trans- 
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lation of Report of the Nankai Regional Fisher- 
ies Research Laboratory, no. 10, March 1959, 
pp. 72-87.) = ‘ 


Fishing Condition of the Indian Ocean, by Koya 
3 pp., processed, translation. (Tuna 


, no. 53, October 1958, pp. 25-26, The 


Mimura 















Investigative Society of Tuna Fishery, Kangawa 
Prefecture, Japan.) 











































On the Migration and the Growth of the Skipjack, 
KATSUWONUs PELAMIS (L' us), in the Izu 
and Bonin Sea Ar 2as and the Eastern Sea 
Ar > Coast of Japan, by 
Tsuyoshi Kawasaki, 3+ p., illus., processed, 
translation. (Bulletin of Tohoku Regional Fish- 
eries Research Laboratory , no. 4, March 1955, 
pp. 101-119.) “9 

O he Growth of tl >k, 

AMIS (Linnae > 
a of Japan by Tsuyoshi 
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ranslation, 
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wW ERVICE LICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE 
EM NE 
n e) Monthly Su ry--Fishery Products, 
ne, July, August 1950; 6, 6, and 7 pp.. re- 
ectively. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish 
i Wildlife Ser , 400 E. Lombard St., Balti- 
re 2, Md.) les arrivals of fresh and 
€ shery receipts by original re- 
rs on the re Wholesale Fish Mar- 
f i nonths indicated. 
yrnia ishery Products Monthly Summary, 
ly 1959; 13 py (Market News service, 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office 
Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery 
‘eipts of tuna and tunalike fish, mackerel, and 
h *s; pack of canned tuna, mackerel, and 





; market fish receipts at San Pedro, 





a and Eureka areas; California im- 
s; canned fish and frozen shrimp prices; 
essel prices for cannery fish; American 
a Boat Association auction sales; for the 


nth indicated. 
f Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 
of Fishery Products, June, July and August 
1959, 6 pp. each. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 609-611 Federal 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) 
oyster, finfish, and blue crab landings; crab 
meat production; LCL express shipments from 
New Orleans; wholesale prices of fish and shell- 
fish on the New Orleans French Market; sponge 
sales; and fishery imports at Port Isabel and 
Brownsville, Tex., for the months indicated. 





d 


New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, Au- 


gust 1959, 22 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth 
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Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the principal 
New England fishery ports, and presents food 
fish landings by ports and species; industrial 
fish landings and ex-vessel prices; imports; 
cold-storage stocks of fishery products in New 
England warehouses; fishery landings and ex- 
vessel prices for ports in Massachusetts (Bos- 
ton, Gloucester, New Bedford, Provincetown, 
and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and Rockland), 
Rhode Island (Point Judith), and Connecticut 
(Stonington);-frozen fishery products prices to 
primary wholesalers at Boston, Gloucester, and 





Gulf States shrimp, 
| 


New Bedford; and landings and ex-vessel prices 
for fares landed at the Boston Fish Pier and 
sold through the New England Fish Exchange; 
for the month indicated, 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Month- 
ly Summary for May and June 1959, 20 and 22 
pp., respectively. (Market News Service, 155 
John St., New York 38, N. Y.) Includes sum- 
maries and analyses of receipts and prices on 
wholesale Fulton Fish Market, imports entered 
at New York City, primary wholesaler prices 
for frozen products, and marketing trends; for 

the months indicated. 











|(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 
| and Landings of Fishery Products for Selected 
Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, Au- 
| gust 1959, 10 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seat- 
tle 4, Wash.) Includes landings and local re- 
ceipts, with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in 
some instances, as reported by Seattle and As- 
| toria (Ore.) wholesale dealers; also Northwest 
Pacific halibut landings; and Washington shrimp 














} 


landings; for the month indicated. 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND ARE 


| AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASH- 





| INGTON 25, D. C. 


How to Cook Scallops, by Dorothy M. Keller, 








| Paula W. Lemmon, and Rose G. Kerr, Test 
Kitchen Series No. 13, 19 pp., illus., printed, 20 
cents, 1959. Contains 39 choice kitchen-tested 
} recipes for cooking scallops and a generous 
number of illustrations. Inasmuch as scallops 
are marketed in the form of dressed meat, many 
people do not know that they are a shellfish--a 
mollusk possessing two shells, similar to oysters 
or clams. The scallop moves around in the wa- 
ter by actively snapping its shells together. 
This shell>snapping results in the development 
of an oversized muscle called the "adductor 
muscle,."' This excellently-flavored muscle is 
the only part of the scallop eaten by Americans. 
Europeans, however, eat the entire scallop. 
There are two varieties of scallops--the large 
sea scallop and the smaller bay scallop. The 
sea scallop is taken from the deep waters off 
the northern and middle Atlantic States. The 
bay scallop is taken from inshore bays and es- 
tuaries from New England to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and in the Pacific Northwest. Scallops, ac- 
cording to the new booklet, are marketed all 
year but are at their best when taken from No- 
vember to April. Fresh scallops are a light 
cream color, sometimes varying to a delicate 
pink. Scallops are available fresh or frozen, 
but only in the form of dressed meat, as the 
scallops are opened, packed, and iced at sea, 
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Fresh scallops and frozen scallops when thaw- 
ed, should have a sweetish odor. When bought 

in packages, they should be practically free of 
liquid. Both the sea and the bay scallop havea | 
lean, light, firm meat and a sweet flavor. Both 
contain high levels of well-balanced protein, 
very little fat, and many of the minerals and 
vitamins so necessary for good health. 


Life History of the Sea Lampe y of eee Lake, 
~ New York, by Roland L Wigle y, Fishery Bul- 
letin 154 (from Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, vol. 59), pp. 561-617, illus., | 
printed, 40 cents, 1959. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 





ALEWIVES: 
The Run, by John Hay, 192 pp., illus., 
$3.95. Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1959. An unusual and beautifully 
written book about the alewife run up the streams 
of Cape Cod in the spring. The author de- 
scribes his observations from late winter, be- 
fore the onset of the adult alewife migration up 


printed, 





the rivers and streams, until mid-July, when 
the offspring begin to swim down toward the 


open sea, The alewife fishery, once one of great 
economic importance New England both for 

food and fertil r (alewives planted along 
the seeds were said to make the corn grow ta 








and plump), has now degenerated to an unimpor- 
tant bait fishery. Yet the author has brough 
gether the scientific aspects and the poetry and 
philosophy inherent in the great spawning n 
grations of the alewife. The book includes, a- 
mong others, chapters on the arrival, the re 

productive urge, and the nature of an alewife; 








' 


and migration from salt- to freshwater. In his 
conclusion, the author explains: ''The mystery 


about the travels of birds, eels, monarch but- 
terflies, or alewives, is not only a matter of 
routes or seasonal behavior. It has to do with 
an internal response to this spinning globe and 
its unendingly creative energies." 
BRITISH GUIANA: 
Review of the Fisheries of 


v ish Guiana in 19§ 58, 


“Bulletin No. I, 53 pp., illu printed. Fisher- 
ies Division, Department of Agriculture, George- 
town, British Guiana, 1959. Summarizes the 
work of the British Guiana Fisheries Division in 
1958 as well as current progress and develop- 
ments and future objectives. Discusses, among 
others, the following topics: fishing grounds 

and operational areas, fishing methods and gear, 
wholesale markets, seasonal fluctuations of fish 
supplies, pond cultivation progress, aquarium 

















fish ‘rade, and imports of fishery products. The 
report also contains sections on trawling, snap- 

per fishing, cooperatives, fishery loans, and re- 
search projects. 


Includes a number of charts 


Vol. 21, No. 12 


and graphs as well as statistical tables on land- 
ings and prices of fishery products. 


BYPRODUCTS: 

"Marine Products - Parts I and II," article, The 
Feed Bag (Buyers' Guide of 1959), pp. 76-80, 
printed. Editorial Service Company, 1712 W. 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Describes a 
number of marine products used in the manu- 
facture of animal feeds. Part I presents details 
of “rr of origin, chemical composition, and 
use of fish meals--menhaden, sardine, herring, 
salmon, white fish, crab, and shrimp. Part Il 
is devoted to other marine products such as 
condensed fish solubles, dried fish solubles pre- 
cipitate, homogenized condensed fish, fish bone- 
meal, and kelp meal, 


CANADA: 
Fisheries Statistics of Canada - Newfoundland, 








“T9557, 28 pp., printed in French and English, 50 
Canadian cents. The Queen's Printer and Con- 
troller of Stationery, c tta we 1, Canada, August 


1959. Prese nts sté atis al tables showing quan- 
tity and value 











eaioanti and's principal species 
of fish and she uf ish; capital equipment in the 
primary fi shery operations; and number of per- 
sons e ngag sed in the fisheries. 


(Quebec), 59 


Statistics of Canada 7 
English, C$1. 


[ ] yrinted in French and 
Queen's iter and Controller of Stationery, 
Ottawa, Canada, September 1959. Consists of 
tables giving the quantity and value of the prin- 
cipal species « sh and shellfish landed in 
Quebec in 1939-57; quantity and value of land- 
ings by species and fisheries districts, 1956-57; 








f 
I 











capital «¢ pment employed in the primary fish- 
I ations by fisheries districts, 1956-57; 

r of persons engaged in the fisheries by 

ries districts, 1956-57; an y and 
of manufactured fishery »y spe- 





ind fisheries, 1956-57. 


Jour of the 
“ada, vol. 16, no. 4, 
printed. Queen's Printer and Controller of Sta- 
ery, Ottawa, Canada. Contains, among oth- 
ers, thesearticles: ''Biochemical Studies on 
Sockeye Salmon During Spawning Migration. 
Vi--Ribonucleic Acid and Deoxyribonucleic 
Acid,” by Vera M. Creelman and Neil Tomlin- 
son; ‘Fatigue and Mortality in Troll-Caught Pa- 


















ific Salmon (Oncor hynchus), ' by R. R. Parker, 


c 
E. C. Black, and P. “A. Larkin; Factors Affect- 
itrite Content of Treated Fish Fillets,’ 
Castell and Maxine F. Greenough; ''Var- 
ation in the Annual Average Weight of Chum 
Salmon met in British Columbia Waters, 

1946 to 1958," by H. Godfrey; "Comparison of 
Certain Se ottish and Canadian Experiments in 





Respect of Grading Fish for Quality," by J. M. 
Shewan and 5S. C. Ehrenberg; ‘Biochemical 


Studies on Sockeye Salmon During Spawning Mi- 
| gration, VIII--Androgen Content of Testes," by 
| D. R, Idler and H. Tsuyuki; and "Studies on the 

Conversion of Fish Stickwater to Solubles. IV-- 

Effect of Enzyme Treatment on the Viscosity of 
| Whale Solubles,"' by J. R. McBride, R. A. Mac- 
Leod, and D. R. Idler. 


Q 





Atlantic Seaboard, 1952-1957, by ; John Proskie, 
Primary Industry Studies No. 1, vol. 7, part 1, 





| 
| 
| Operations of Modern Longliners and Draggers, 








De 
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70 pp., illus., processed. Economics Service, 
Department of Fisheries of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1958. This is the first part of the sev- 
enth annual progress reports onthe study ofthe 
operations of modern fishing craft on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Contains a brief analysis of the 
trends established over the six-year period that 
the study has been in progress, including impact 
of the program, costs and earnings, factors af- 
fecting the size of the investment, prices and 
lume of output as related to break-even, and 
trends in incomes of fishermen. The tables 
ontain a detailed comparison of results for the 
arious types and size-classes of fishing craft. 
The second part, containing a summary of the 

2 collected during the 1957 season, was pub- 
lished in August 1958. The objective of the pro- 

to obtain information on the success of 

nization program and guidance for 


of future policy in this field. 





gram 1 





ite Formation in Thermally 


by Walter A 








Zachowski and 





. S. Patent 2,870,025, Janu- 
0 3. Patent Office, Washing- 
25, I ( 
I 
e Po guese Like Canadian Cod," 


by Rich- 
T rade, vol, 112, no. 
17, printed. Queen's 
r and Controller of Stationery, Govern- 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa Al- 
rtuguese fishin large 

cod from the grounds off the coasts 

Labrador, and Greenland, the 

tch is still insufficient to meet the de- 
1 Portugal. Consequently, a large quan- 
of dried- and wet-salted cod is imported, 
principally from Iceland, Norway, France, Can- 
ida, Germany, and the Faroe Islands. Cana- 
n cod is much in demand especially if the 
ze of fish and market price meet local needs. 





ticle, Foreig 
, 1959, pp. 16, 
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ONSU MPTION: 
How American Buying Habits Change, 266 pp., 
illus., printed, $1. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1959. (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) This 
book describes the improvements in living 
standards which Americans have achieved since 
1888. It describes the changes in the consump- 
tion habits of the American people and concen- 
trates on the middle group of consumers--the 
families of the millions of blue-collar and 
white-collar workers who make up the vast bulk 
of our predominantly city life. In the chapter on 
‘meals, menus, and market baskets," it dis- 
cusses the evolution in diets and food market- 
ing; improvements in nutrition; and food in the 
family budget. 


CRAWFISH: 

"Pilot Crawfish Farm," article, Louisiana Con- 
servationist, vol. 11, no. 9, September 1959, 
pp. 9-10, 28 illus., printed. Louisiana Wild 
Life and Fisheries Commission, Wild Life and 
Fisheries Bldg., 400 Royal St., New Orleans 16, 





La. Describes a projected pilot crawfish farm, 
reportedly the first of Its kind in the world, to 
be established near Henderson, La., under the 
supervision of the Louisiana Wild Life and Fish- 
eries Commission. As pounds per acre per 
year is the yardstick by which crop production 
is measured, the crawfish culture units will be 
an acre each. Three of these will be combined 
into a single pilot farm, where variables can be 
tested side by side. The results obtained are 
expected to provide answers to questions on the 
most efficient size for culture units; best depth 
of water; preparation of the shoreline; fertili- 
zation of ponds; best types of vegetation for food, 
shade, and protection; number: of breeders need- 
ed; supplemental feeding; predator control; 


yield per acre; and the profits in suchaventure. 
| 


|} ELECTRICAL FISHING: 

| "La Pesca con Electricidad" (Electrical Fish- 
ing), article, Mar y Pesca, vol. 2, no. 1, Janu- 
ary-July 1959, pp. 10-13, illus., printed in 


Spanish. Instituto Nacional de la Pesca, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 





| 








ENZYMES: 

"Certain Enzymes Can Provide Human Food and 
General Feed Products from the Trash Fish of 
the Sea,'"' by W. W. Meinke, article, Texas En- 

gineering Experiment Station News, vol. 10, no. 
1, March 1959, pp. 3-6, illus., printed. Texas 

Engineering Experiment Station, Texas A. & M. 

College System, College Station, Tex. This ar- 

ticle describes experimental work with the use 

} of enzymes tc accomplish scaling and viscera- 

tion of trash fish. Since the catch of trash fish 
incidental to the shrimp fishery alone is esti- 
mated at over 2 billion pounds a year, the eco- 
nomic value to such a process, if it can be ap- 
plied on an industrial basis, will be great. 
Products obtained include edible fish, fish sol- 
ubles, and fish oil. 








FISH BEHAVIOR: 
"Studies on Social Groupings in Fishes," byC. M. 
Breder, Jr., Bulletin of the American Museum 
of Natural History, vol. 117, article 6, pp. 393- 
482, printed, $1.50. Library, American Museum 
| of Naturai History, Central Park West at 79th 
|  St., New York, N. Y., 1959. 








FISH CULTURE: 
| Control of Chironomid Larvae in Milkfish Ponds, 


by Yun-An Tang, and Tung-Pai Chen, Fisheries 


| Series, No. 4, 41 pp., illus., printed, 12 U. S. 
cents. The Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 

| struction, 25 Nanhai Road, Taipei, Taiwan, 
China, June 1959. 





| FISH POPULATIONS: 

"Significance of Trap-Net Selectivity in Estimat- 
ing Population Statistics," by William C. Latta, 
article, Papers of Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts & Letters, vol. 44, 1959, printed. institute 
for Fisheries Research, Michigan Department of 


Conservation, University Museum Annex, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
The Application of Science to Inland Fisheries, by 
“EL D. Le Cren, Fisheries Study No. 6, 56 pp., 






























































THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 





printed, 50 cents. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, Rome, Italy, 
1958. (For sale by Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y.) Reviews the biologi- 
cal basis of fish production in inland waters 
(including migratory- and brackish-water fish- 
eries). Describes production and fish cropping; 
physical and chemical factors influencing algal 
growth; the principal types of food eaten byfish; 
the principles underlying the efficiency of con- 
version of food into fish growth and production; 
and the concept of the "production" of fish, with 
emphasis on survival, growth, and mortality. 
Also reviews the importance of adequate re- 
cruitment and the value of artificial hatching 
and rearing; the possibilities of increased con- 
trol of natural processes; the relationship be- 
tween fisheries and other human activities such 
as farming, dams, and reservoirs; and the past 
research in limnology and fishery biology. 


Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and 
Fisheries, vol. 2, no. 5, May 1959, 217 pp., 
processed. Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 





processed. 





Fishing Installations in 








r line Lagoons, by Rug- 
gero De Angelis, General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean, Studies and Reviews No. 7 
August 1959, 36 pp., illus., processed. GFCM 
Secretariat, Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. Presents 
the text and plates of technical paper no. 34 on 
fishing in saline lagoons, given at the Fifth 
Meeting of the General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean at Rome on October 13-18, 
1958. Describes the historical and modern use 
of barrages, trelliswork, and screens for trap- 
ping migratory fish in coastal lagoons. 
a number of detailed drawings depicting the 
construction and method of operation of various 
types of installations. description demon- 
strates the efficiency of this system, in which 
the young fry can escape and the sea bottom is 
not disturbed, two disadvantages of all floating 
devices. 








Io 


he 
ne 


United Kingdom: 


United The Antioxidant in Food Regu- 


lations, 1958, Food and Agricultural Legisla- 


tion, vol. 7, no. 4, X1.9/58.4, 8 pp., printed. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the U- 
nited Nations, Rome, Italy. (For sale by Co- 
lumbia University Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27 
N. Y.) 


Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, 1957 (Interna- 
tional Trade), vol. VIII, 347 pp., processed in 
English, French, and Spanish, US$4. Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy, 1959. 
lumbia University Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y.) With this issue of the FAO Yearbook, 
the Fisheries Division resumes publication of 
statistics relaiu.g to international trade in fish 
ery products last presented in 1955, in vol. IV, 
part II, which covers the years through 1953. 





(Sold in United States by Co- 
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Vol. 21, No. 12 


This volume devotes one section each to seven 
groups of fishery commodities defined in the 
FAO Fishery Statistical Classification--(1) fish, 
fresh, chilled, or frozen; (2) fish, dried, salted, 
or smoked; (3) crustaceans and molluscs, fresh, 
dried, salted, etc.; (4) fish, crustaceans, and 
molluscs, canned; (5) fish, crustacean, and 
mollusc preparations, not in airtight containers; 
(6) aquatic animal oils and fats, crude or re- 
fined; and (7) aquatic animal meals and similar 
products. Each section contains a table sum- 
marizing aggregate imports and exports by 
country for that commodity group; a series of 
synoptic tables showing the flow of exports from 
the principal exporting countries to the more 
important destinations; and a series of tables 
presenting the details of the exports of individ- 
ual fishery products from the principal export- 
ing countries. These 7 sections are preceded 
by 4 general summary tables and followed by 
Data 
1953 


11 
Oils 


notes and a table of conversion factors. 
are given in most tables for 1948 and for 
through 1957. 


FROGS: 

"La Rana Toro, su Existencia y Aprovechamiento 
en Cuba" (The Bullfrog, its Life History and 
Cultivation in Cuba), by Federico Gomez de la 
Maza, Mar y Pesca, vol. 2,r 1, Jan- 
uary-July, i959, pp. 8-9, illus., printed in 

Spanish. Instituto Nacional de la Pesca, Ha- 
ana, Cuba. 


artic 


10. 








V 














GEAR: 
Commercial Fishing Gear and Fishing Methods 
in Florida, by J. B. Siebenaler, Technical Se- 





ries No. 13, 45 pp., illus., printed. 


State Board of Conservation, 


Florida 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


GENERAL: 


Bulletin of Marine Science of the Gulf and Carib- 


9 











bean, vol. 9, no. 3, September 1959, illus., _ 
printed. The Marine Laboratory, University of 
Miami, 1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, 
Fla. Includes, among others, the following ar- 
ticles: "Spotted and Brown Shrimp Post-Lar- 
vae (Penaeus) in North Carolina," by Austin B. 
Williams; "The Green Turtle (Chelonia mydas 
mydas) in Florida," by Archie Carr and Rob-_ 
ert M. Ingle; "Distribution of the Blue Marlin 
and Black Marlin in the Indo-Pacific," by 
James E. Morrow, Jr.; and "Decarboxylation 
Pathways of Amino Acids in Fish Tissue," by 
J. Claudatus, P. Gutierrez, and D. Lefemine. 





Caracteristicas de Algunos Peces Comerciales y 
Otros que lo Pueden [es en el Futuro (Charac- 
teristics of Some Commercial Fishes and Oth- 
ers Which May Become Important in the Future), 
by L. Navarro, 36 pp., illus., printed in Spanish. 
Secretaria de Marina, Mexico, D. F. 














Fisheries Research Papers, vol. 2, no. 2, April 
1959, 98 pp., illus., printed. Department of 
Fisheries, Olympia, Wash. Includes among oth- 
ers the following articles: ‘The Fishery for 
Herring (Clupea pallasii) on Puget Sound," by 
R. Walter Williams; urvival of Downstream 
Migrant Salmon Passing Alder Dam in an Open 
Flume,'' by Dale E. Schoeneman; "The Larval 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 
Development of the Sand Sole ( 


Psettichthys 
melanostictus),"’ by Cleveland P. Hickman, Jr.; | 


"Commercial Salmon Fishing Intensity in Puget 
Sound, 1939-1955,"" by Charles O. Junge,Jr.; 
Efforts of Stream Dredging on Young Silver 
Salmon, Oncorhynchus kisutch, and Bottom | 
| 








" by William H. Rees; "Tagging Experi- 
ments on Sablefish at Holmes Wash.," 


Fauna 


Harbor, 












by Alonzo T. Pruter; ''Migration and Fishing 
Mortality Rates of Columbia River Spring Chi- 
100k Salmon in 1955,"" by Henry O. Wendler; "A 
Study of Localized Predation on Marked Chinook 
Salmon Fingerlings Released at McNary Dam," 
by Richard B. Thompson; and "Calculated Min- 
um Contributions of Washington's Hatchery 
Releases to the Catch of Salmon on the Pacific 
Coast and the Coasts Assessable to Hatchery 
Operati by C. H. Ellis and R. E. Noble. 


by John P, Carroll, 


isn, 














y : é Paradis, Publication 
N 340, 8 pp., illus., printed. Mailing Room, 
snsion Service iversity of Massachusetts 
herst, Mass. T leaflet for food retailers 
nes brief and concisely points to be ob- 
ed in bu a selling, and increas- 
sales of top-quality 1 order to achieve 
ng profits. Humorously illustrated, it 


food stores handling 






















Meeting Tomorrow's Fish and Wildlife Needs,' 

y Arnie J, Suomela, article, Extension Service 
teview 1. 30, no. 6, June 1959, pp. 127, 138° 
S., Pp ted, single copy 15 cents. Federal 

ensic rvice, U. S. Department of Agricul- 

e, Washington 25, D. C. (For sale by the 

eri den suments, Government 

ir on 25, D. C.) Discus- 

ses program planning in the U. S. Fish and Wild- 

e Service to meet future needs. The interre- 

ion and interdependence of all resources are 
stressed. The Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 


»s seeks to maintain fisheries at the 


point of 











1aximum sustained yield with peak efficiency 
* the fisherman's effort. Closer cooperation 
tween the va artments of Agriculture and In- 
terior and the rance of conservation edu- 
tion are requir ed to achieve program objec- 
ives. 
> Open Sea, Its Natural History, Part I: Fish 
# “Fisheries (with Chapters on “Whales, Tur-_ 








tles, and Animals of the Sea Floor), by Alister 


Hardy, 322 pp., illus., printed, $7.50. Houghton 
PI & 
Miflin C. o., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. De- 

scribes the history and habits of fish in general, 


life on the ocean floor, fish parasites, herring, 
haddock, and the fishing industry. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1959 
(80th Annual Edition), 1054 pp., illus., printed, | 

$3.50 (buckram). U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Washington, D. C., 1959. (For sale by the Sup- | 

erintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) This is 

the standard summary of statistics for the most 

recent year available on the social, political, 

and economic organization of the United States. 

It contains, among others, a section on fisher- 
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ies which presents briefly statistics relating to 
quantity and value of catch, fishermen and fish- 
ing craft, catch of principal species, canned and 
frozen fishery products, and foreign trade in 
fishery products. The principal sources of 
these data on fisheries are reports published by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Turn to the Sea, by Athelstan Spilhaus, 46 pp., 
illus., printed. National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council, Washington, DSi, 
1959. An interestingly-written and informative 
narrative describing the resources and poten- 
tialities of our oceans. It discusses recent and 
important developments in oceanography and 
the marine sciences and includes a chapter on 
fishery resources 








United States Coast Pilot No. 7--California, Ore- 
~ gon, Washington, and Hawaii, 383 pp., printed, 
3 Coast and Geodetic > Survey, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. The 
latest edition of this publication supersedes the 
1951 edition of Coast Pilot 7 and cancels the 
1950 edition of Coast Pilot 10, which formerly 
covered the Hawaiian Islands in a separate 
volume. The eighth edition covering the Pacif- 
ic Coast and Hawaii is based on the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and includes the re- 
sults of Coast Pilot field inspections made in 
1957. It contains nautical information that re- 
quired more than 800 pages in the previous 
books. New editions are published about every 
seven years, and supplements, containing 
changes and new information, are published an- 
nually and distributed free. The latest supple- 
ment together with Notices to Mariners subse- 
quent to it will correct the Coast Pilot to date. 
A combination atlas, encyclopedia, geography 
text, and nautical guidebook, the Coast Pilot 
contains information of importance to the navi- 
gator of United States coastal waters. Most of 
this information cannot be shown conveniently 
on the standard nautical charts and is not read- 
ily available elsewhere. Subjects include land- 
marks, navigation regulations, channels, an- 
chorages, dangers, routes, weather, ice, pilot- 
age, and port facilities. The Pacific Coast has 
phenomena that are all its own. San Francisco's 
fogs are of three kinds: the summer afternoon 
sea fog that forms a cliff of white vapor and 
moves inland at an average of 16 miles anhour; 
the tule fog which is a low-lying dense land or 
river fog that forms on winter mornings and 
drains slowly seaward; and a nondescript fog,. 
consisting of a mixture of city smoke, dust and 
vapor, which drifts slowly seaward in the morn- 
ing, and returns as a dark cloud about 1 p.m. 
before the west wind. The Santa Ana, a desert 
wind that blows offshore, usually in or near San 
Pedro Bay, may reach a speed of 52 knots and 
gives the mariner little warning. Rocks and 
currents make coastwide navigation dangerous, 
especially in thick weather; many of the rocks 
are marked by kelp, which can be seen on the 
surface during the summer and autumn. The 
first Pacific Coast Pilot was written a little ov- 
er a century ago by George Davidson, one of the 
Survey's most renowned scientists, and appear- 
ed in the Survey's report for 1858, Davidson's 
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successors, although they must speak the lan- 
guage of the sea, have kept high standards of 
clarity and English. 


INDIA: 
The Indo-Norwegian Project in Kerala, by Per 
~Sandven, 147 pp., ilfus., printed. Norwe egian 

Foundation for Assistanc e to Underdeveloped 
Countries, Oslo, Norway, 1959. Describes the 
work of the Foundation, a state-sponsored and 
public-supported organization, in assisting to 
develop the fishing and fish-handling and mar- 
keting industries, as well as health and sanita- 
tion facilities, in the Indian state of Kerala. 
The project was undertaken under the auspices 
of the United Nations expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance, except that the funds are ap- 
plied not only for providing technical experts, 
services, and training, but also for capital as- 
sistance in the form of equipment and machin- 
ery. The project was initiated in 1952 with the 
signing of a tripartite agreement between India; 
Norway, and the United Nations and three fish- | 
ing communities in this southwestern India state, 
which were selected for aid. Accomplishments 
iave been encouraging in mechanization of 
ing boats, provision for repair fac 
duction of new types of 











ties, intro- 





hing gear, impr 
ment of processing and curing methods 
ing of ice-produc 









ing plants, supplying in 


for transport of fresh 





trucks and vessels 
organization of 





fishermen's cooperatives, 
provement of environmental sanitation v 
main stress on the supply of drinking w I 
stablishment of a health station. The auth 
reminds us in his conclusion that ''The und 
veloped nations need foreign experts and capital 





in their struggle to achieve greater ecx ( 
growth. They must be helped to be able to help 
themselves build their countries.’ 


Notes on Eggs, Larvae ar a4 Juvenile s of Fish 
23 Indian ae i--XIPHIAS GL ADI Ss 
by Ss. se Ss, 


(Liz p., 1 


















PP. i lus. , pr inte i. 








5, no. « 1958, pp. ae ae: entral ’Warine 
Fisheries Research Station, Marine Fisheries 
P. O., Mandapam Camp, South India. 








“S. Jones, 6 pp. ‘4 illus., pr: inted. (R Rass in 
Indian Journal of Fisheries, vol. 5 


The Tuna Live-Bait Fishery of Minicoy 


, no, 





pp. 300-307.) Central Marine Fisherie: 
search Station, Marine Fisheries P. O., Manda- 
pam Camp, South India. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES: 
Fish Processing Technologists Meeting, Rotter- 
dam, June 25-29, 1956, Symposium Papers Nos. 
1-25, processed. Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zatiag of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. Con- 
tains papers on: "Use of Preservatives and An- 
tibiotics in the Preservation of Fresh Fish," by | 
H. L. A. Tarr; "Antibiotics as Aids in Fish 
Preservation. II - Further Studies on Fish Fil- 
lets,"’ by Peter Yakoubovsky-Lerke and Lionel 
Farber; "The Use of Antibiotics for Extending 
the Freshness of Fish and. Shellfish,"" by R. Pas- 
ternack, A. S. Malaspina, C. L. Wrenshall, and 
R. C, Ottke; "Effectiveness of Aureomycin on 
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Keeping Quality of Several Demersal Fish," by 
T. Tomiyama, Y. Yone, and S. Kuroci; "Aureo- 
mycin as an Ice Additive, " by B. Albertsen; 
"Experiments with Bacteriostatic Ices on Fish,' 
by J. Bystedt and A. Liljemark; "Can We Ex- 
tend the Keeping Time of Chilled Fish with An- 
tibiotics,"" by Sverre Hjorth-Hansen; "Icing Cod 
with Salt Water Ice," by Poul Hansen; "Fresh 
Water Preservation," by H. L. A. Tarr; "Ob- 
servations on the Use of Prechilled Brines for 
the Temporary Storage of California Sardines 
and Mackerel," by Lionel Farber; ''Some Ob- 
servations Concerning the Brine Cooling of Fish 
Aboard a Fishing Vessel,'' by Joseph W. Slavin; 
"Fresh Fish Quality Assessment in the Com- 
mercial Fish Inspection," by Poul Fr. Jensen; 
"The Sensory Assessment of Iced White Fish 
by a Panel Technique,"' by J. M. Shewan and 

A. C. S. Ehrenberg; "Danish Studies of the 

St orage of 'Wet' Fish at Temperatures Close to 
0° C. Procedure for Organoleptic , Bacteriolog- 
ical and Chemical Assessment of Freshness," 
by Poul Hansen; ''Recent Work on the Use of 
'Total Volatile Bases' and Trimethylamine Con- 
tents and Tetrazolium Salt Reduction for As- 
sessing the Quality of Iced Fish," by J. M. She- 
wan and J. Liston; ''Preliminary Results of 
Some New Tests for Fresh-Fish Quality;" "The 
Objective Assessment of Raw Fish Quality," by 
Lionel Farber and P. Y. Yerke; "A Rapid Meth- 
od for the Estimation of Volatile Bases in Fish 
Muscle," by W. A. Montgomery; ''The Applica- 
bility of the Vacuum Distillation th teas, 2 for 
the Determ i iation of Volatile Acids and Volatile 
Bases in Fish Flesh," by Antonio rf Da Costa, 
Tetuo Timiyama, and Joseph W. Stern; "Public 
Health Aspects of the Use of Antibiotics in 
Foods,'' by Chr. Engel; ''An Enzymatic Method 
for Evaluating the Acceptability of Bactericidal 
Ice,"' by W. Partmann; "The Use of Ice as a 
Counter Agent to an Anaerobic Environment in 
Iced Demersal Fish, by W. A. MacCallum; and 
"Appreciation de l'Alteration du Poisson Frais 
un Examen Organoleptique Systematique" 
imation of Fish Spoilage by Means of Syste- 
matic Organoleptic Examination), by France 
Soudan, J. Bazin, G. Chapel, E. Seynave, and A. 
Daknoff, 


from the above mentioned address. 





IRELAND 


Fisheries (Amendment) Act, 1958, No. 15 of 1958, 
59 PP. oo De tp: in English and G Gaelic, 3s 6d. (a- 
bout 49 U. cents). Government Publications 
Sale Offic e wy P, O., Arcade, Dublin, Ireland. 











Fisheries (Consolidation) Act, 1959, No. 14 of 
1959, 178 pp., printed, 10s Gi Tabbut US$1.47) 
Government Publications Sale Office, G. P. O., 
Arcade, Dublin, Ireland. 











ISRAEL: 


Bamidgeh (Bulletin of Fish Culture in Israel), vol. 
11, no. 2, June 1959, 42 pp., illus., printed in 
English and Hebrew. Joint Agricultural Exten- 
sion Center, Division of Fisheries, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Tel Aviv, Israel. Includes, among 
others, the following articles: "Fish Pond Cul- 





ture and the Water Economy in Israel," by S. 
Tal; and "A Key to the Tilapia Species Found 


These papers are available individually 
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Pond Areas," by A. Yashour and 
A. Hefetz. 


“men's Bulletin, no. 20, June 1959, 32 pp., 
illus., printed in Hebrew with English abstracts. 
Fisher men's Bulletin, P. O. B. 699, Haifa, Isra- 
Contains, among others, the following arti- 
s: "Tuna F ishing on F/V Shinio Maru," by 
J. Carmel; and "Trawler and Trawl Gear in 
Action, I," by M. Ben-Yami. 








cle 








sulletin of Takai Regional Fisheries Research 
waboratory, no. 23, February 1959, 91 pp., 

i, in Japé anese with English sum- 
Tokai Regional Fisheries Research 











Laboratory, Tsukishima, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, ‘Inc ludes s, among others, the following ar- 
ticles: ‘Fundamental Study of the Detection of 


Fish by Supersonic Wave. I--Supersonic Re- 
ction Coefficient of Fish 1 Net,’ by S. Kawada 


















C. Yoshimuta; "Studies on the Effects of Net 

‘eservatives. I--Pre rune Effects Depend- 

ent on Conditions App g a Commercial Cop- 

er Naphthenate to Twine,'' by S. Takayama, Y. 

aki, and K. nr] Studies on Muscle 

ins of the Squi > J. J. Matsumoto; and 

dies of P reservation of Marine Products by 
ical Preservative. [V--Effect of Nitrofuran 

mpounds on the Keeping Quality of Raw Fish 

i Shellfish,” by S. Tetsumoto. 
JELLIED MEA 
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i Ste 
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nas and Marlins. I--Ob- 
Analyses of Meats Col- 
Sea During the Summer, 
nd Development of the 
akawa and Akira Suda, 
yusno Hokoku, 
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t 5, 1957, pp. 169-186, pri in Japanese. 
F 2i-ku Suisan-Kenkyusho Sanbashidori, Ko- 

I Japan. 
\MPREYS: 

2 L sampreys of of Califor by Willis A. Evans, 
Robert C. Tharrat i Leo Shapov: alov, Inland 
Fisheries, Inform stianal Leaflet No. 22, 3 pp. 


rocesse d. California Department of Fish and 
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Game, 722 Capitol Ave., $ acramento 14, Calif., 
August 1958. Descri ibe: s the three kinds of lam- 
r d in California: the Pacific lamprey 


3 tridentatus; the brook lamprey, 
neri; and the river lamprey, Lam- 
Lampreys may be distinguished 
and other true fishes by the posses- 
2 circular sucking mouth, without func- 
jaws, the lack of paired fins, and the pres- 
f seven external gill openings instead of 
he sing] e gill opening of true fishes. Although 
to be palatable, they are seldom used as a 
f fish. They pose a considerable problem as 
4 parasite on food and game fish but are not 
nearly as dangerous a threat to fish populations 
Atlantic sea lamprey which has invaded 
Great Lakes in recent years. 
MARKETING: 
Market Survey on Canned and Frozen Sea Foods 
in France, Market Survey Series No. 20, 12pp., 
— , pr inted. Ministry of Commerce and In- 





tional 


ce < 








as the 


tne 











ustry, Government of India, New Delhi, India, 
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1959. This pamphlet presents re- 
sults of an investigation of poten- 
tial markets in France for frozen and canned 
shrimp, frog legs, lobster tails, and other shell- 
fish, in order to assist Indian manufacturers 
and exporters in establishing sales there. Top- 
ics discussed are the size and nature of the 
market, regulations and other requirements, and 
channels of trade. Also included are tables sum- 
marizing French imports, exports, and impor- 
ters of canned and frozen shellfish. 


| NORWAY: 
Fisket-Feltet (Fishing Field), vol. 1, no. 1, July 





1959; vol. 1, no. 2, August 1959, 8 pp., illus., 
printed in Norwegian, 50 Mre per issue (7 U. S. 


cents). Fiske-Feltet, Ovregt. 7, Alesund, Nor- 
way. The first two issues of a newfishery peri- 
odical. 


| NU TRITION: 


"The Effect of Concentrates of Polyunsaturated 


Acids from Tuna Oil upon Essential Fatty Acid 


Deficiency," by Orville S. Privett, Erik Aaes- 
Jorgensen, Ralph T. Holman, and Walter O. 


Lundberg, article, Journal of Nutrition, vol. 67, 
March 19, 1959, pp. 423-432, printed. The Wis- 
ter Institute of Anatomy and Biology, 36th St. at 
Spruce, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





| OCEANOGRAPHY: 








"“Oceanographers Need Ships," 


Annual Report of the Oceanographic Institute, 











Fiscal Year 1957-1958, 21 pp., processed. The 

Oceanographic Institute, Florida State Universi- 
Tallahassee, Fla., 1959. Describes the func- 

tions and activities of the Oceanographic Insti- 

tute during the fiscal year July 1, 1957, t 

June 30, 1958. 


by Richard Litell, 
News Letter, vol. 76, no. 12, 
Sept ember 19, 1959, pp. 186-187, illus., printed. 
Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Discusses a recent report by 
the National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council on the current status of the ma- 
rine sciences in this country which contains a 
series of ''minimal" recommendations for the 
improvement of oceanographic research. It 
urges the Government to expand its support of 
the marine sciences at a rate which would re- 
sult in at least a doubling of basic research ac- 
tivity during the next ten years. It also urges 
that this increased support be accompanied by a 
new program of ocean-wide surveys, requiring 
a doubling of the present research effort. Ac- 
cording to the author, "Neither of these recom- 
mendations can be carried out without an in- 
crease in the number of research ships avail- 
able for exploration. With specific regard to 
ships, therefore, the Committee further recom- 
mended that a shipbuilding program be started, 
aimed at replacing, modernizing, and enlarging 
the number of ocean-going ships now being used 
for research, surveying and development. 


article, Science 











OYSTER PESTS: 


The Biolo and Control of the American Whelk 
“Tingle UROSALPIN CINEREA (Say) on English 
Oyster Beds, by D. A. Hancock, withers 
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Investigations, Series 2, vol. 22, no. 10, 69 pp., 
illus., printed, 17s 6d. (about US$2.45). Her Ma- 
jesty's Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, 
London W. C. 2, England, 1959, 


OYSTERS: 
“Oyster Farming in Australia," by L. T. Sardone, 
article, World Fishing, vol. 8, no. 9, September 
1959, pp. 61-63, illus., printed. John Trundell, 
Ltd., St. Richards House, Eversholt St., Lon- 
don, N. W. 1, England. Describes methods used 
in the cultivation of the Sydney rock oyster in 
New South Wales. This oyster is cultivated by 
various methods at points along 1,300 miles of 
the eastern Australian coastline. The bulk of 
oysters marketed in Australia is produced in 
New South Wales from oyster farms leased out 
by the Governme and production from New 
Wales accounts for over 





nercent a 
percen 


95 t of the 
=p 


alian total. 





PHILIPPINES: 
The Philippine Jour: 
1, Januar 
Departme 


l of Fisherie 





pp., ill 
ltural and Natural 


Philippines. Contair 


S., PD 
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es, Mar 1 es 
‘he Balat Fisheries of Maqueda Sa- 
Philippine s,' Dy Jose R. Montill i Hi 
Cc i Growth Types of the Pacifi 
1ops caerulea Girard): An A 
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ferent Ages 
"Marine Fi rie 
Santos B. Rasalan. 








Visayas, DY 


PIKE BLENNY: 











Some Aspects of the Behavior of the Blennioid 
F CHAENOPSIS OCELLATA (Poey), by < 
Richard Robins, Craig Phillips, and ‘Fanny 
Phillips, 10 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 





from Zoologica, Scientific Contributions of the 
New York Zoological Society, vol. 44, part 2, 
July 1959, pp. 77-83.) Cont 
The Marine Laboratory, Unive 


1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, Fla. 





20, 





PLAICE: 






The Spawni i he North S« yy A. ( 
Simpson, Fishery Investigations, Series 2, vol. 
22, no. 7, 113 pp., illus., printed, kl 17s 6d. (a- 


bout US$5.25). Her Majesty's Stationery Of 
fice, York House, Kingsway, London W. C. 2, 
England, 1959. 
POISONOUS FISH: 


The Venomous and Poisoncus Fish of Guade- 


loups, by A. Ebroin, Fishery Publication No. 3 
14 pp., illus., translated from French. 
bean Commission, Kent House 
Trinidad, W. I., 1959. 





Carib- 


Port-of-Spain, 





PRESERVATION: 
"Boric Acid-Free Preservation of Fresh Shrimps 
and Shrimp Meat--II,"" by W. Ludorff, Chr. Hen- 
nings, and K, E. Neb, article, Zeitschrift fur 


Lebensmittel-Untersuchung und - Forschung, 
vol. 108, 1958, pp. 330-341, printed in German. 





J. F. Bergmann, Leopoldstrasse, 175, Mu- 
nich 23, Germany. 
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PRESERVATION BY IRRADIATION: 

| Radiation Preservation of Food, PB-151493, 461 

pp., ilus., printed, $5. Office of Technical 

Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1959. 





QUALITY: 

"Improvement in Quality of Iced White Fish. 
Factors Affecting Quality and Tetrazolium Col- 
or Test," article, Food Investigation 1957, Re- 
port of the Food Investigation Board (Great 
Britain), pp. 3-4, printed. Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, Charles House, 
5-11 Regent St., London S. W. 1, England, 1958. 





"Improvement in Quality of Iced White Fish. 
Temperature Conditions at Inland Markets and 
Retailers' Premises," article, Food Inve 
tion 1957, Report of the Food Investi 

ain), pp. 7-9 inted. Depart- 

> and Industrial Research, 

5-11 Regent St., London,S. W.1, 








gation 





Board (Great Brit 
ment of Scient 
Charl 


England 





pr 





es House, 
1958 








Technical De- 
tory, by James R. Irving, 
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oa? 3 > 

r Small Manufacturers No. 65 
Small 
oD. © 


ratory to 


, 
Business Administration, 
1959. A one-man 

incoming materials 
first step in establishing quality con- 


., June 
, 


~heck 





i whnical development a plant. Sav- 
m improved uniformity in manufacturing 


in product quality can often make 
1a ; self-supporting. Consistent 
product development can later turn the labora- 
tory money-maker. A long-range new 
products program will eventually insure the 
firm's continued existence, profitability, and 








into a 





REFRIGERATION: 
rhe Role of Refriger 
r, by Mc 


processed. 





tion he World's Food 
ygens Jul, Publication No. 12, 23 
e Danish Meat Research 
ute, Roskilde, Denmark, 1959. This study 
outline f address at the opening ses- 
of the 10th Int Congress of Re- 
ion, Copenhagen, August 19, 1959. The 
I usses the need for refrigeration dur- 
ing processing and storage, increased need for 
transportation of food, trends in modern food 
distribution, nutritive problems, effect of extra 
handling on cost, effect on taste, and the food of 
the future. It also contains statistical tables 
showing data on refrigeration and refrigerated 
products. Some information on fishery prod- 
ucts is included. 









rnational 








RESEARCH VESSEL: 

"The Design of a Research Stern Fishing Trawl- 
er,'' by J. C. Esteves Cardoso and C. R. Caldi- 
era Saraiva, article, World Fishing, vol. 8, no. 
9, September 1959, pp. 48-50, illus., printed. 
World Fishing, John Trundell, Ltd., St. Rich- 

| ards House, Eversholt St., London N. W. 1, 

England. Part 1 of a paper read at the meet- 
ings of the Institution of Naval Architects held 

| in Lisbon in June 1959. Explains in detail the 
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need for expansion of the Portuguese fishing 
fleet and exploration for new fishery resources. 
According to the author the association of Trawl- 
r Owners hopes to meet this need with a new 
research vessel of the most modern design; fit- 
ted for stern trawling and equipped with air con- 
ditioning, twin Diesel engines, research labora- 
tories, facilities for fish processing, and various 
ypes of navigation and fish-finding aids. The 
ses of gear selected are specially concerned 
I ining, and bait fishing for 


iin 


tvI 





awling, long-1 











»f the nares ion of Pink Salmon to 


s in 1957, by 
1al Pacific Salm- | 








| TERRITORIAL 





Fisheries Commission, New Westminster, 
3. ee Canada. 

es of Associated 

‘ ean n,'' by M. A. Ali 

26 artic re, v\ 184, no. 
J 106, 107, illus., print- 
Nature & Cc Ltd., St. Mar- 

St I 2, England 





























.DI » 
xperiments in Cooking Sard s--I, by R 
Meesemaecke and Y. Sohie article Food 
I 34, April 1, 1959, pp. 8-15 
Food 3 lan ufacture, Leonard Hill, Lt 
en St., London N, W. 1, England. 
LIMP 
Pana- 
in 
le, Mar y 
Pes ] 59> pp. 
3 Nacional 
IWAN: 
port of the Institute of Fishery Biology of Min- 
stry of Economic Affairs and National Taiwan 
University, vol. 1, no. 3, June 1959, 64 pp., 
lius., printed in English with Chinese summa- 
ries. The Institute of Fishery Biology, No. 89, 
. III, South Sin Sun Road, Taipei, Taiwan, 
’ China, Contains among others, the following 


"Studies on the Elasmobranch Fishes 
Part II--A New Carcharoid 


articles: 
from Formosa, 





~ , Carc harias yangi, from Formosa, ‘by 

H. Teng; "The Distribution and Fluc tuation of 
a Demersal Fishes of Taiwan Straits," by 
F. H. Liu and G. C hen; "Anchovies Found in 


"A List of Edible 
fo Se BOs 


"by S. C. Shen; and 
by T 


Taiwan 


Mollusks of Taiwan," 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY: 

1959 Annual Report, 13 pp., illus., printed. Fish 
and Game Branch, Division of Forestry Rela- 
tions, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Discusses briefly accomplishments of 25 
years of TVA fish and game activities. The 
most notable, of course, has been the expansion 
in the area of fishing water from 116,000 to 
600,000 acres. The report mentions that TVA 
by law must operate its reservoirs for flood 
control, navigation, and power production. De- 
velopment of fish and wildlife resources is sec~- 
ondary but, fortunately, there is no great con- 
flict between the two interests. Current activi- 
ties include population studies, tagging studies, 
fish stocking, water temperature and spawning 
data collection, enclosed fishing docks, and en- 
couragement of sport and commercial fishing. 





WATERS: 

The Icelandic Fishing Limits, 20 pp., printed in 
German and English. Verband der Deutschen 
Hochseefischereien E. V., (23) Bremerhaven-F., 
Postfach 340, Germany, June 1959. In Septem- 
ber 1958, the Icelandic Government submitted to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations a 
Memorandum in which it attempted a detailed 
justification of the extension of its fishing limits 
from 4 to 12 nautical miles. Inits Memorandum, 
the Government of Iceland relies on legal, bio- 
logical and economic arguments. This article 
presents the views of other nations of Europe 
regarding Iceland's arguments on the extension 
of its fishing limits. 





TRADE LIST: 

The Office of Economic Affairs, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. .. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., has published the 
following mimeogr oh trade list. Copies may 

obtained by firms in the United States from 
that office or from Department of Commerce 


field offices 32 a copy. 


be 
at 


Fish and Whale Meat Meal--Producers--Peru 


4 pp. 


(June 


1959). Lists the names and ad- 








dresses of some sixty fishing companies op- 
erating fish meal plants. 
plants are 
meal. 


Only three of these 


listed as producers of whale-meat 


il 







h, and V egetable)--Importers, 
ser s, Refiner s, and Exporters, 
, (July 1959). Lists the names 
of firms, and types of 
products handled by each firm. Includes firms 
dealing inf 














ig II pp. 


and addresses, size 


et 


sh oils. 


Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable)--Importers, 
~ Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Exporters, 
Haiti, 6 pp. (July 1959). Lists the names and 

| addresses, size of firms, and types of prod- 

j ucts handled by each firm. Fish oils not listed 

specifically by any firm. 


Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable)--Importers, 

~ Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Exporters, 

The Nether lands, 2 pp. (July 1955). Lists the 
names and % addresses, size of firms, and 
types of products handled by each firm. In- 
cludes firms dealing in fish oils. 




















THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANI ZATION 


AVAILABLE FROM 
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iss 





TUNA: 

"Sobre Atuns de Angola" (On Tuna of Angola), by 
H. Vilela and R. Monteiro, article, Boletim da 
Pesca, vol. 12, no. 64, September 1959, pp. ii- 
94, illus., printed in Por tuguese with abstracts 
in French. Boletim da Pesca, Avenida da Lib- 

erdade, 211-4, Lisbon, Portugal. 


4, 


UNDERWATER TELEVISION: 









"Underwater TV and the Fisheries (2), by Jay 
Russell, article, World Fishing, vol. 8, no. 8, 
August 1959, pp. 50-54, -, printed. John 
Trundell (Publishers), wy OS Richards House, 
Eversholt St., London N. W. 1, Er igland. In the 
first part of this article, published in the June 
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ND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT 


USUALLY MAY BE 











| dustry; marketing; production, research, and 
development; and related subjects. Contains 
statistical tables showing the landings and value 
of catches and disposal of landings during the 
winter, summer, and autumn seasons; compo- 
sition of fleets in the Irish Sea area and East 
Anglia; curing strength and production of cured 
herring; imports of fresh and frozen herring; 
disposal of the United Kingdom's total herring 
landings, excluding imports; and applications for 
grants and loans. The appendix consists of a 
summary of pertinent directions having season- 
al effect which were issued during 1958. The 
report states that preparations were made dur- 
for the introduction of a new Con- 


ar 





the 


ing 


year 














































issue of World Fishing, the author described replace the International Fisheries 
some of the work alr eady accom plished by - of 1946. A oe of the new Con- 
derwater television In this second part, he e- h was absent from the earlier one 
valuates the pote al of underwat sion of herring among the species 
and appraises its future for marine y become the subject of measures of 
an a for use in the fisheries. He t conservation : 
ll be 
oO VESSELS 
Methods of Assessing Fishing Craft Deprecia- 
tion, | John Proskie, article, Trade News 
ing itute, Twelfth Ar 1. 12 8 lus., 
1 J hacer: of t 1 Jan ry 195 print Y Education 
31 December 1: 70 pp llus. ted. Fish il Servic 
Ir I Canad One e onsiderable im 
1 portance i “ise is deprecia- 
tio ilthough i >xpenditure 
particular year. 2s con 
5 Department Fisheries, 
, a ethod of computing depreciati 
“e e! si nsists of nply dividing the 
é ipated depr« tion (wear, tear, and obsoles- 
ence) by the ee of years the asset ex- 
UNITED KINGDOM pected to last. "Although certain parts wearou 
Grimsby, The Wor fas th »thers, a depreciation rate of 73 per- 
150 ¢ pp., lllus., p ; closely approximates in fact the average 
Vessel Own ers' ( L i year wear and tear of boat and equipment ov 
Grimsby 1959. An interesting hand e p i of about 14 years," states the au- 
book, illustrat both photos and sketche thor e depreciation is a cost of production 
describing the al, technologi econom- ike iy other, it should be kept as low as pos- 
ic, and political aspects of the Briti ing ble. However, the basic principle still hold 
port of Grir hz true that cost ac unts should sh w the true 
years of facts in respect to expenditure returns 
how wor he enterprise and the net worth of the asse 
Associat 
levelopment al ” 
ra A, Aldehyde in the of the Herring 
rchan- harengus L.) and Other Marine Tele- 
ish P, A. Plack, S. K. Kon, and S&S. Y. 
i oil bunkering; shipbuild- Thom yn, article, The Biochemical Journal, 
leering; subordinate vol. 71, Mar h 1959, pp. 467-476, printed. The 
teorological Biochemical Journal, Cambridge University 
istry of ge ulture, Fisheries, anc Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Rd., Lon- 
White Fi Authority; and fish facts. Also in- don N. W. 1, England. 
luded are plas of the docks, map of the fishing 
grou inds, and diagrams of trawler and seine-net TEARBOORS AND DIRECTORIES: 








'wenty-Fourth nual 
“3s. (42 Ut 
ry Office, York Ho ise, 

2, England, July 1959. 
the herring fisheries of 
commercial and statutory mat- 


Herring Industry Board, 
Report 1 958 54 pp. 
Her Majesty's Stationer 
Kingsway, London W. C. 

Reports on the state of 

the North Sea; 





pr inte ad, 


ters concerning the Herring Industry Board, th 
catchers, and shore-based sections of the in- 
AAO 





. cents). 





~s, 1959 Edition (A Sup ple ment 
the Survey of Curr ent Business), 357 pp., 
printed, $2.25. Office of Business Economics, 
U.S. Depa rtment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) A historical compendium and 
reference book containing monthly and annual 
data for over 2,600 statistical measures of 
the U. S. economy. 
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